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CONTINENTAL   HYDROLOGY 


If  the  Columbia  is  ever  to  be  properly  controlled,  the  present  big  dams 
at  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  will  not  be  enough.  Essential  to  flood 
control  will  be  a  series  of  dams  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  in 
Canadian  territory.  Any  Columbia  Valley  Authority,  to  be  effective, 
will  have  to  be  international  in  conception,  with  both  Canadian  and 
Americans  as  members,  and  drawing  on  both  Canadian  and  U.  S. 
financial  support. 

— Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News-Herald. 


Flood  Disasters  in  1948 
Emphasize  Need  for 
Continental  Hydrology 
Control 

FLOODS  have  again  taken  their  annual  toll  of 
human  lives  and  property  and  fertile  topsoil 
from  North  America's  valleys.  This  year's  most 
publicized  flood  disasters  were  those  which  oc- 
curred when  the  rampaging  Columbia  and  Fraser 
rivers  devastated  huge  areas  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Scores  of  people  are  dead  or  still  missing,  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  are  homeless  and  their 
means  of  livelihood  gone,  property  damage  will 
run  into  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  millions  of 
tons  of  rich  topsoil  were  washed  into  the  ocean 
and  lost  forever  to  the  people  of  North  America. 

For  many  years  Technocracy  has  warned  the 
public  of  this  Continent  of  the  dire  necessity  for 
a  Continental  Hydrology  control,  pointing  out 
that  adequate  control  cannot  be  effected  on  the 
piece-meal,  haphazard  methods  of  private  busi- 
ness and  party  politics.  (This  fact  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  political  footballing  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  proposal.) 

The  complete  design  of  a  Continental  Hydrol- 
ogy control  includes  conservation  of  soil  and 
restoration  of  forests  and  wild  life;  it  embodies 
the  development  of  water  transportation  and 
hydroelectric  power,  which,  in  turn,  will  result  in 
the  conservation  of  non-recurrent  resources — coal, 
iron  and  oil. 

Not  only  were  the  floods  in  the  Northwest 
wasteful  of  lives,  property  and  topsoil,  they  wast- 
ed millions  of  gallons  of  fresh  water,  which,  under 
the  politico-financial  methods  of  our  'free'  enter- 
prise system,  is  becoming  increasingly  scarce  in 
the  United  States.  The  water  level  is  falling  at  an 
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Cods  and  Devils  a  la  Mode 


Primitive  beliefs  in  'gods'  and  'devils'  were  fostered  by  the  ruling  oligarchy  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  control  over  the  population;  today,  word  fetishes  are  used 
to  influence  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  social  problems  for  the  same  reason. 


MUCH  confused  thinking  is  being 
done  by  North  Americans  as 
a  result  of  the  superstitious 
adoption  of  word  fetishes.  Americans 
claim  to  be  freer  of  superstitions  than 
other  'less  enlightened'  people.  Yet, 
in  their  casting  off  of  certain  outmoded 
superstitions,  they  stumble  over  them- 
selves in  a  frantic  effort  to  gather  in 
other  superstitions  of  a  more  sophisti- 
cated appearance.  Even  the  'educated' 
and  those  of  'scientific  mind'  are  not 
immune  from  this  fetishism.  And  those 
of  less  independent  'mind'  ■ —  those 
whose  incoming  word  stimuli  are  all 
filtered  through  the  propaganda  'cur- 
tain' of  'western  culture'- — are  far  more 
regimented  in  their  thinking  than  they 
know  or  would  care  to  admit. 

As  people  advance  in  their  thinking 
above  the  level  of  the  savage,  and  in 
doing  so  cast  off  their  'gods'  and 
'devils,'  they  fear  the  'intellectual  vac- 
uum' which  they  encounter.  In  place 
of  the  personalized  'beings'  which  they 
had  formerly  imagined  to  exist,  they 
hasten  to  substitute  vague  imaginary 
'things.'  They  invent  names  or  symbols 
for  these  'things'  or  'essences'  and, 
later,  the  word  or  symbol  itself  be- 
comes a  fetish,  and  is  accredited  with 
attributes  as  weird  as  the  supposed 
properties  of  the  'supernatural  beings' 
which  have  been  expelled. 

Thus,  we  find  Plato,  for  example,  in 
his  escape  from  the  'gods'  of  his  time 
inventing  'ideas'  to  take  their  place. 
He  conceived  the  existence  of  such 
phenomena  as  'good,'  'evil,'  'perfec- 
tion,' beauty,'  and  so  forth,  as  gov- 
erning 'forces'  in  the  universe.  These 
'ideas'  supposedly  occurred  in  pairs  of 
opposites;  thus,  'good-evil,'  'perfection- 
imperfection,'  'beauty-ugliness,'  etc. 
The  philosophers  had  not  really  dis- 
carded the  'gods  and  devils'  but  merely 
gave  them  new  names  and  new  dis- 
guises. 

Through  the  ages,  philosophers  have 
departed  from  the  supernatural  ortho- 
doxies of  their  time  only  to  face  an 
'atheistic  void'   in  their  thinking  which 


was  more  terrifying  to  them  than  the 
orthodoxy  which  they  had  rejected. 
And  from  this  'atheism'  they  fled  into 
a  haven  of  metaphysical  assumption 
that  is  no  more  tenable  than  the  origi- 
nal for  which  it  was  a  substitute.  In 
their  fanatical  fear  of  becoming  'non- 
believers,'  they  became  as  catholic  in 
their  heresies  as  their  predecessors  had 
been   in  their  orthodoxy. 

Among  the  semi-educated,  are  those 
who  have  learned  some  of  the  jargon 
of  science,  yet  scarcely  understand  the 
meaning  of  science.  From  the  jargon 
of  science,  they  have  picked  their  fe- 
tishes of  words  and  phrases.  They  speak 
of  the  'laws  of  nature'  for  example  as 
if  these  were  some  sort  of  magical 
genii  in  the  universe  which  compel  cer- 
tain behavior  among  things  and  among 
men.  Of  course,  there  are  no  such 
things  in  the  external  world  as  'laws  of 
nature.' 

'LAWS  OF  NATURE' 

Human  beings  have  observed  cer- 
tain orderly  sequences  of  events  in 
nature,  and  have  summarized  their  de- 
scriptions of  these  phenomena  into 
short  generalized  statements,  which 
can  be  used  as  guides  for  further  ob- 
servations of,  and  thinking  about,  the 
physical  events  of  nature.  The  'laws 
of  nature'  are  human  inventions,  de- 
vised to  serve  as  guides  on  the  man- 
made  map  of  reality,  and  have  no 
authority  in  the  external  world.  For 
example,  Newton's  first  law  of  motion* 
is  a  tentative  summary  of  what  man 
has  observed  about  objects  at  rest 
and  in  motion.  It  is  not  a  magical 
'force'  which  compels  objects  to  be- 
have that  way. 

Far  less  valid  than  the  'laws  of  na- 
ture' are  the  'laws  of  economics.'  The 
fetishes  of  the  'economic  man'  are,  in 
comparison,  much  less  exact  summaries 


'Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of 
uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line  except  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  compelled  to  change  that  state  by 
the  action    of  some  outside  force. 


of  less  rigorous  observations  which 
have  been  made  in  the  theater  of 
'values'  and  exchange.  Not  only  are 
these  'laws'  merely  human  conclusions, 
but  the  very  system  in  which  they 
operate'  is  also  a  human  invention. 
Should  some  other  system  of  economics 
be  adopted,  these  'laws'  would  have 
no  validity  of  application  whatsoever. 

The  economist  speaks  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,'  for  example, 
as  if  it  were  some  kind  of  irresistible 
magic  that  was  compelling  human  be- 
havior along  a  certain  line.  It  has  been 
observed  that  when  a  certain  kind  of 
goods  was  scarce,  and  at  the  same  time 
much  desired,  human  beings  were  will- 
ing to  exchange  more  of  some  other 
kind  of  goods  for  it  than  they  would 
do  when  the  same  thing  was  more 
abundant  or  less  desired. 

In  order  for  this  'law'  or  descriptive 
summary  to  be  valid  at  all,  it  must 
be  restricted  to  an  economic  system 
wherein  there  is  an  exchange  of  goods 
on  the  basis  of  scarcity  values.  In  an 
economic  system  of  abundance  wherein 
goods  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
energy  determinants,  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand'  would  have  no  ap- 
plication. Not  only  are  the  'laws  of 
economics'  fetishes,  but  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  values  and  exchange  is  a  fetish. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  NUMBERS 

The  symbols  of  mathematics  —  the 
language  of  numbers — have  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  some  people  on  the 
search  for  a  new  set  of  superstitions. 
Here,  we  do  not  allude  merely  to 
such  obviously  superstitious  sects  as  the 
numerologists  and  others  who  believe 
in  'lucky'  and  'unlucky'  numbers.  We 
refer  particularly  to  those  sincere 
people  who  would  deny  any  taint  of 
superstition  in  their  thinking;  but  who 
have,  just  the  same,  adopted  mathe- 
matical symbols  or  formulae  as  fetishes. 

As  a  simple  illustration,  we  fre- 
quently hear  the  dogmatic  statement 
that   'two   plus  two  equals   four,'   as  if 
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that  were  something  which  was  fixed 
and  inviolable  for  all  time.  Yet,  '2  plus 
2  equals  4'  is  a  purely  human  invention; 
and,  as  such,  does  not  exist  outside  of 
the  human  imagination.  It  is  an  ab- 
straction which  we  use  to  summarize 
a  large  series  of  observations.  The  for- 
mula has  no  validity  until  it  is  given 
objective  referents.  Even  then,  the 
referents  which  can  be  used  with  any 
assurance  that  they  will  fit  the  formula 
are  limited. 

When  we  apply  it  to  two  pigs  plus 
two  pigs  equal  four  pigs,  there  is  no 
question  of  its  validity.  But,  suppose 
we  let  two  drops  of  water  fall  upon 
two  more  drops  of  water,  the  'four'  is 
then  less  clear.  Or,  if  we  should  add 
two  molecules  to  two  planets,  what 
is  the  result  that  we  might  label  'four'? 
Two  pine  trees  plus  two  gusts  of  wind 
equal  four  what? 

To  amateur  statisticians,  a  'normal 
curve'  appears  as  a  pre-established 
pattern  into  which  all  variable  phenom- 
ena must  fit.  If  the  phenomena  do  not 
fit  the  curve,  it  is  assumed  that  the  phe- 
nomena are  at  fault,  not  the  curve. 
Such  thinking  fails  to  consider  that  the 
curve  is  but  a  man-made  guide  to 
help  us  in  our  thinking,  not  a  'force' 
in  nature  which  compels  the  behavior 
or  form  of  material  things. 

The  'business  cycle'  of  the  economist 
is  this  sort  of  fetishism  carried  to  the 
extreme. 

In  the  field  of  social  studies  we  are 
particularly  well-supplied  with  word 
fetishes.  Here,  we  have  'good'  words 
and  'bad'  words,  'sins  and  virtues' — 
'gods  and  devils'  again.  The  'goodness' 
and  'badness'  of  words  vary  with  the 
place  and  time  in  which  they  are  used. 
In  some  fields,  word  fetishes  have  at 
least  some  relationship  to  observable 
phenomena;  but  in  the  field  of  politics, 
this  is  not  necessary. 

'GOOD'  WORDS  and  'BAD'  WORDS 

At  present  in  America,  'communism' 
is  a  'bad'  word;  and  'democracy,' 
which  was  once  a  'bad'  word,  is  now 
a  'good'  word.  The  American  people 
seem  to  be  bothered  not  at  all  when 
they  refer  to  the  Republic  of  France  as 
a  'democracy,'  or  the  monarchy  of 
Greece,  the  fascism  of  Portugal,  or 
the  military  dictatorship  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  China  as  'democracies.'  The 
restraint  from  calling  Franco  Spain  a 
'democracy'  is  only  half-hearted  and 
tentative. 


Our  national  leaders,  in  all  serious- 
ness, even  insist  that  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  is  a  'democracy,' 
although  nowhere  in  the  Constitution, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag  is  the  word  'de- 
mocracy' used.  It  is  useless  to  ask  that 
the  word  be  defined.  It  is  a  fetish 
word.  'Democracy'  is  'good';  therefore, 
we  and  all  nations  on  our  side  are 
'democracies'  regardless  of  what  the 
word   means   literally. 

On  the  other  hand,  'communism'  is 
a  very  'bad'  word,  and  anybody  who 
does  not  agree  with  us,  or  any  nation 
which  is  not  on  our  side,  at  least 
provisionally,  is  'communist,'  regardless 
of  any  literal  definition  of  the  word 
to  the  contrary.  Do  not  bother  to  ask 
any  of  the  superstitious  folk  who  use 
the  word  'communist'  to  define  it.  They 
are  not  interested  in  definitions;  and 
would  not  care  to  define  it,  even  if 
they  could.  You  might  as  well  try  to 
get  an  objective  definition  of  the  prop- 
erties of  a  rabbit's  foot  from  its  super- 
stitious possessor. 

Technocrats,  in  their  devotion  to  a 
system  of  thinking  based  on  facts, 
seek  to  avoid  the  fetish  words  that  are 
in  vogue.  But,  for  the  general  public, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  genera- 
tion will  be  able  to  clean  up  the  debris 
of  past  centuries  of  muddled  thinking. 
Nor  is  it  probable  within  any  fore- 
seeable future  that  human  beings  will 
fully  escape  from  fetishism.  When  the 
old  fetishes  are  no  longer  satisfying 
and  are  discarded,  new  and  more  eru- 
dite ones  will  be  grasped  onto  with 
avidity.  That  is  the  best  prediction  we 
can  make,  based  on  a  study  of  the 
past  historical  record. 

Technocracy  is  science  applied  to 
the  social  order.  The  attitude  of  Tech- 
nocrats is  the  attitude  of  science.  One 
of  the  essentials  of  the  scientific  atti- 
tude is  Clearness  of  Statement.  This 
involves  exact  definition  of  terms.  A 
word  or  a  phrase  is  without  meaning 
to  the  scientist  unless  he  can  associate 
it  with  something  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse. When  he  uses  a  word  or  a 
phrase,  it  is  merely  a  symbol  which 
stands  for  the  external  reality — a  real- 
ity which  can  be  observed  and  verified. 
To  a  Technocrat,  as  to  any  scientist, 
those  words  which  do  not  have  veri- 
fiable referents  in  the  physical  world 
are  to  be   rejected. 

In  the  interest  of  clear  thinking,  let 
us  consider  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
word   fetishes  that  influence   our   atti- 


tudes toward  social  problems  at  the 
present  time,  and  try  to  arrive  at  some 
rational   treatment   of  them. 

Two  words  which  are  used  as  'good' 
fetishes  by  the  American  people  are 
the  words  'freedom'  and  'liberty.' 
Therefore,  any  people  or  any  nation 
which  is  on  our  side  of  the  'iron  cur- 
tain' has  'freedom'  and  'liberty';  and 
any  people  and  any  nation  on  the  other 
side  are  'slave'  people  and  'totalitarian' 
nations.  This  last  is  a  'bad'  word  and 
must  be   applied   to   all    'bad'    people. 

DEFINITIONS  ARE  IMPORTANT 

What  is  really  meant  by  'liberty'  and 
'freedom'?  Nothing,  of  course;  other- 
wise, they  would  be  useless  as  fetishes. 
Freedom  presumably  means  absence 
of  social  restraint  on  the  behavior  of 
the  individual.  If  that  definition  is  ac- 
cepted, it  becomes  obvious  that  free- 
dom is  a  social  absurdity.  It  is  not 
really  freedom  that  a  society  is  con- 
cerned with,  but  rather  the  modifica- 
tion of  freedom.  The  social  problem 
here  is  what  kind  of  restraints  shall 
be  placed  upon  individual  freedom. 
Why  should  anyone  be  asked,  there- 
fore, to  display  a  symptom  of  moronity 
by  advocating  'freedom,'  when  the 
word  is  given  no  literal  definition,  and 
cannot  be  applied  when  it  is  so  de- 
fined. Technocrats  do  not  let  them- 
selves be  bothered  with  such  loose 
words,  but  concern  themselves  instead, 
with  a  clearly  defined  blueprint  of 
social  control. 

Let  us  consider  further  that  devil- 
word  'communism.'  This  word  was  in- 
vented or  at  least  adopted  as  a  name 
for  a  certain  philosophy,  which  was  an 
imaginary  concept  of  how  goods  could 
be  more  equitably  distributed  In  a 
low-energy,  human-toil  society  under 
conditions  of  scarcity.  It  has  never 
been  blueprinted  nor  translated  into 
physical  being;  so,  we  have  no  em- 
pirical way  of  knowing  whether  it  is 
a  workable  proposition  or  not.  More 
lately,  'communist'  has  been  adopted 
as  the  name  for  a  political  party,  which 
advocates  as  an  eventual  goal  a  'com- 
munistic' society.  At  present,  'com- 
munist' political  parties  have  gained 
dominance  in  Russia  and  some  other 
countries.  Therefore,  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  communism  has  substance 
though  not  a   clear  definition. 

In  America,  'communism'  as  it  is 
used  by  our  national  propaganda  has 
no    such    substance.     'Communism'    is 
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purely  a  devil-word,  without  substance, 
without  form  and  without  meaning. 
Many  Americans  do  not  even  bother 
to  distinguish  between  'communism' 
and  political  revolution.  In  gaining  su- 
premacy in  Russia,  the  Bolsheviks  re- 
sorted to  the  age-old  technigues  of 
political  revolution  to  seize  power. 
They  used  the  same  technigues  which 
have  been  employed  by  political  revo- 
lutionists for  centuries,  regardless  of 
whether  the  revolution  was  of  the 
'right'  or  the  'left.'  Political  revolution 
is  a  method  of  gaining  control  of  the 
political  government  and  may  be  used 
by  any  political  party  in  support  of 
any  professed  ideology.  Political  revo- 
lution, therefore,  is  not  synonymous 
with  'communism.' 

When  a  Technocrat  is  asked,  'Do 
you  believe  in  democracy?'  he  can 
answer  only  as  a  scientist  would  ans- 
wer. In  the  first  place,  he  does  not 
believe;  he  accepts,  rejects  or  holds 
in  abeyance  the  given  proposition,  ac- 
cording to  the  verifiable  facts  which 
support  it.  As  for  democracy,  what 
is  it?  Where  can  it  be  found  in  the 
physical  world,  either  as  an  operating 
rnechanism  or  as  a  practical  blueprint? 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  'democracy' 
being  practiced  by  any  political  entity, 
and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a 
blueprint  of  democracy.  It  is  strictly 
an  imaginary  philosophical  concept — 
the  concept  of  government  through 
direct  voice  of  the  people.  Further- 
more, nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
an  active  movement  in  support  of  de- 
mocracy as  an  ideology.  Therefore, 
how  can  any  North  American  citizen 
be  expected  to  support  or  'believe  in' 
something   which   does   not  exist? 

EMPTY  WORDS 

We  find  'democracy'  is  being  widely 
praised  as  a  word,  but  that  it  is  being 
so  loosely  used  that  it  might  cover 
anything  from  Chiang  Kai-shek  fascism 
to  Marxian  communism.  If  'democracy' 
is  not  a  good  enough  ideology  to  be 
practiced  in  America  or  written  into 
the  Constitution,  why  should  it  be  the 
'patriotic  duty'  of  any  North  American 
to  advocate  it?  The  Russians  claim  that 
their  system  is  'democratic'  and  that 
America's  system  is  not.  Whose  'de- 
mocracy' are  we  to  defend?  Merely 
because  someone  decides  to  call  some- 
thing else  a  'democracy'  is  no  basis 
for  our  supporting,  even  passively,  an 
empty  word. 


TECHNOCRACY  STUDY  COURSE 

Technocracy  deals  with  social  phenomena  in  the  widest  sense.  This  involves 
a  general  review  of  human  history,  of  industrial  growth,  of  the  method  and  accom- 
plishments of  science;  it  involves  a  survey  of  the  world's  mineral  resources,  of  the 
industrial  equipment,  energy  conversion,  and  trained  personnel;  and  it  includes  a 
study  of  economics,  of  human  behavior,  and  the  techniques  of  social  control. 

Technocracy  not  only  analyzes  and  explains  past  and  present  social  conditions, 
but  projects  the  trends  into  the  future,  so  as  to  determine  the  next  most  probable 
state  of  civilization  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

Our  civilization  depends  upon  an  effective  solution  of  our  present  problems. 
We  welcome  your  investigation  and  study. 


Should  a  Technocrat  be  asked,  'Are 
you  opposed  to  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  (or  Canada)?'  his  ans- 
wer is,  'No.'  The  republics  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  physical 
realities  in  terms  of  geography  and  ap- 
plied politics.  They  are  the  constituted 
social  forms  under  which  we  live.  Tech- 
nocracy is  a  legal  Organization,  and 
operates  within  the  laws  of  the  land. 
It  does  not  advocate,  nor  does  it  con- 
template industrial  shut-down,  strikes, 
sabotage,  disorder  or  other  anti-social 
action.  Technocracy  favors  an  orderly 
social  change  under  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  this  Continent,  and  so  long 
as  North  Americans  retain  any  rights 
to  'freedom  of  speech,'  Technocrats 
recognize  it  to  be  their'  social  and 
patriotic  duty  to  discuss  the  social 
problems  of  this  Continent  and  to  point 
out  the  inefficiencies  in  the  existing 
form   of  operations. 

Technocrats  give  their  loyalty  to  the 
Continent  of  North  America.  They  do 
not  form  'fronts'  or  alignments  with 
any  foreign  power  in  support  of  any 
foreign  ideology,  whether  of  London, 
Moscow,  or  Rome.  Further,  they  re- 
gard any  North  American  who  does 
form  such  an  alliance  as  being  subject 
to  the  dubious  loyalty  of  dual  al- 
legiance. 

It  is  now  evident  to  any  person  in- 
formed on  the  subject  that  the  primi- 
tive barbarian  beliefs  in  'gods'  and 
'devils'  were  fostered  by  the  ruling 
oligarchy  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing control  over  the  population;  and 
that,  without  an  active  promotion, 
these  'gods  and  devils'  would  be  only 
a  passive  concern  of  the  people.  Basic- 
ally, the  people  are   interested   mostly 


in  the  physical  problems  and  pleasures 
of  daily  living.  Very  few  of  them  are 
inclined  to  drift  off  into  serious  philo- 
sophical speculation  if  left  alone. 

In  the  same  way,  the  'gods  and 
devils'  of  the  modern  day — the  'good' 
words  and  'bad'  words — are  being  pro- 
moted for  an  insidious  purpose.  There 
are  still  'witch  doctors'  engaged  in  the 
business  of  'controlling'  the  people. 
This  'control'  consists  in  practice  of 
making  them  suckers  for  a  monetary 
shake-down  of  no  small  proportion. 

The  typical  Price  System  oligarchy 
has  three  aspects  which  divide  the 
racket  and  the  take.  The  political  side 
gets  its  take  through  taxes,  graft  and 
other  'revenues.'  The  business  side 
gets  its  take  from  levying  tolls  on  all 
the  flow  lines  of  goods  and  services; 
some  of  the  tolls  are  'legitimate'  and 
some  are  taken  'under  the  counter'  or 
in  some  dark  alley.  The  ecclesiastical 
side  gets  its  take  through  'appeals'  and 
'assessments.'  The  three  work  together 
to  help  each  other  promote  their  re- 
spective rackets  and  to  maintain  the 
status   quo. 

Consequently,  any  movement  that 
in  any  way  threatens  this  nice  set-up 
is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  attack  by 
this  predatory  consortium.  Any  group 
which  favors  separation  of  church  and 
state,  for  example,  or  which  threatens 
the  collusion  of  business  and  govern- 
ment, is  feverishly  assailed  with  all  the 
devil-words  of  the  day.  Conversely, 
anything  which  favors  the  status  quo 
of  this  tripartite  'enterprise'  is  affec- 
tionately labeled  with  all  the  'good' 
words. 

Today,  fanatical  desperation  is  in- 
dicated by  the  flood  of  propaganda  to 
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the  effect  that  'a  war  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  might  well  mean 
the  end  of  civilization  on  the  earth; 
nevertheless,  the  war  should  be  fought.' 
Technocracy  does  not  endorse  this  pro- 
posal. 

Technocracy  has  blueprinted  a  de- 
sign for  the  efficient  technological 
operation  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent so  as  to  ensure  an  enduring 
civilization  with  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  freedom  from  toil  for  its 
people.  In  view  of  the  serious  deple- 
tion of  our  essential  natural  resources, 
it  is  high  time  that  someone  was  doing 
something  constructive  for  this  Con- 
tinent. 

Technocracy's  blueprint  is  presented 
as  a  non-religious,  non-philosophical, 
non-political,  non-business-enterprise 
design  of  physical  operations,  to  be 
installed  by  the  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent in   a   legal   constitutional   manner, 


when   and  if  enough   of  them  want  it. 

Technocracy  has  done  and  is  con- 
tinuing the  research  work  necessary  to 
the  preparation  of  the  blueprint  and 
to  keeping  it  up  to  date.  It  is  an  edu- 
cational Organization  whose  purpose 
is  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  this  de- 
sign to  the  people  of  the  Continent. 
What  the  people  of  North  America 
want  to  do  about  it  is  their  concern; 
and  soon  it  must  be  their  decision. 

Those  North  Americans  who  can 
maintain  some  semblance  of  clear 
thinking  through  this  period  of  emo- 
tional hysteria  are  urged  to  join  Tech- 
nocracy and  help  present  its  factual, 
functional  design  of  abundance  and 
security  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow 
Americans.  Technocracy  takes  the 
stand  that  this  Continent  is  worth 
fighting  for.  If  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  its  citizens  needed  to  fight  for 
it,  that  time  is  now.  And  the  place  to 


fight   is    here,    not   across   the    sea    on 
alien  battlefields. 

The  abundance  and  security  of 
America  are  to  be  gained  from  the 
technological  fortification  of  this  Area 
in  the  interest  of  its  own  citizens,  not 
from  the  attempted  military  fortifica- 
tion of  the  borders  of  a  continental 
area  thousands  of  miles  away  in  the 
interest  of  business  profits  and  an  alien 
ideology. 

Technocracy  holds  that  it  is  more 
fitting  for  North  Americans  to  live  for 
the  North  America  of  tomorrow  than 
to  die  for  the  status  quo  of  yesterday. 

Citizens  of  North  America!  Show 
the  world  that  you  too  are  playing 
America  to  win,  by  taking  a  heroic 
stand  now  for  a  positive  patriotism — 
a  patriotism  that  can  be  defined  in 
clear,  objective  terms. 

Join  Technocracy  Now! 

— Wilton  Ivie 


LIBERTY  AND  SLUMS 


When  North  Americans  see  fit  to  establish  a  functional  social 
system  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  build  adequate  homes  and 
eliminate  the  slum  areas  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  Continent. 


THE  sight  of  the  statue  of  Liberty, 
standing  guard  at  the  entrance  to 
New  York  Harbor,  and  bidding 
welcome  to  all  who  enter  our  gates,  is 
a  guaranteed  thrill  to  every  American 
returning  home  after  a  visit  to  foreign 
lands.  We  Americans  are  rather  proud 
of  the  old  girl  and  regard  her  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  political  'liberty'  we  enjoy  in 
this  land.  So  it  was  with  somewhat  of  a 
shock  that  we  read  recently  that  Bedloe 
Island,  upon  which  the  famous  statue 
stands,  instead  of  being  the  garden  spot 
it  should  be,  has  been  allowed  to  de- 
generate into  a  veritable  dump.  Yet 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this,  too,  is 
symbolical.  Even  as  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, holding  her  torch  high  above 
the  harbor,  is  regarded  by  millions  as 
the  symbol  of  our  'liberty,'  so  the  slums 
within  her  sight  are  symbolic  of  the 
poverty  to  which  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple  are  condemned. 

On  April  22,  1948,  there  came  over 
the  teletype  a  dispatch  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  which,  to  the  best  of  our 


knowledge,  was  not  published  by  any 
newspaper.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  news 
that  makes  good  reading  when  we  are 
trying  so  hard  to  maintain  our  faith  in 
this  system  of  'free'  enterprise.  Conse- 
quently, it  appears  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed. But  we  saw  the  original  tele- 
type message  and  this  is  what  it  said: 

"Federal  Security  Administrator 
Oscar  Ewing  says  a  crisis  has  arisen  in 
the  nation's  security  program.  Ewing 
claims  that  since  he  came  to  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  eight  months  ago, 
he  has  been  shocked  to  discover  how 
many  Americans  exist  on  the  brink  of 
catastrophe,  or  actual  starvation.  Ew- 
ing explains  that  reports  reaching  him 
indicate  that  thousands  of  children  are, 
as  he  puts  it,  'undernourished  to  an 
extent  bordering  on  starvation.'  In  an 
address  before  the  75th  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Workers  in  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  Ewing  said  many 
children  lack  shoes  and  clothing  nec- 
essary to  allow  them  to  go  to  school. 


The  Federal  Security  Administrator 
added  that  social  security  payments 
can  be  described  only  as  pitifully  mea- 
ger. Said  Ewing,  and  we  use  his  own 
words,  'We  spend  too  much — we  think 
too  much — we  depend  too  much  on 
our  material  strength.  We  are,  at  our 
nation's  peril,  ignoring  our  human  re- 
sources.' He  explained  that  he  released 
in  Washington,  before  he  went  to  At- 
lantic City,  a  public  statement  saying 
this:  'A  crisis  has  arisen  because  of  the 
widening  gap  between  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  the  amount  of  monthly  pay- 
ments available  under  our  social  secu- 
rity program.' 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  thousands  of  these  people 
exist — crowded  into  the  teeming,  filthy, 
rat-infested  slums  of  New  York  City. 
Their  counterpart  is  to  be  found  in 
every  large  city  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada — and  most  of  the  smaller 
ones.  Agnes  E.  Meyer  presented  a  vivid 
picture  of  these  conditions  in  her  book 
"Journey  Through  Chaos"  but  this  was 
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in  the  days  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  dealt  with  emergency  housing  units 
that  had  sprung  up  like  poisonous  toad- 
stools around  our  huge  war  plants.  Per- 
haps, in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  a  war- 
time economy,  there  was  some  slight 
excuse  for  such  conditions  as  then  ex- 
isted, but  as  a  permanent  condition  in 
this  land  of  potential  abundance,  there 
is  no  excuse  beyond  our  own  incredible 
stupidity  in  tolerating  the  miserable 
shanties  and  vermin-ridden  tenements 
that  are  the  homes'  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  some 
of  the  slum  conditions  that  spread  like 
infected  sores  throughout  this  Conti- 
nent. 

In  1917,  an  Act  of  Congress  gave 
American  citizenship  to  Puerto  Ricans. 
Thus,  they  are  at  liberty  to  move  to 
the  United  States  whenever  they  wish. 
Early  in  1947,  Newsweek  Magazine  con- 
ducted a  survey  which  disclosed  that 
Puerto  Ricans  were  coming  across  at 
the  rate  of  over  6,000  a  month — most 
of  them  settling  in  New  York.  At  that 
time,  Newsweek  reported,  one  out  of 
22  New  Yorkers  was  Puerto  Rican.  The 
poverty     they     sought     to     escape     in 


Puerto  Rico,  they  found  again  in  New 
York,  aggravated  by  racial  and  lan- 
guage differences.  Reported  News- 
week: 

"They  gravitate  naturally  toward 
Spanish  Harlem,  a  district  of  ram- 
shackle tenement  houses,  many  of 
which  are  condemned.  There  they  move 
in  with  friends  and  relatives,  often  sev- 
eral families  to  one  bare,  rat-infested 
apartment.  Example:  one  eleven-mem- 
ber family  shares  three  beds,  one  table, 
and  a  few  chairs;  another,  of  fourteen 
persons,  lives  in  a  five-room  apartment 
containing  six  beds.  ...  As  in  all  pov- 
erty-ridden areas,  Spanish  Harlem's  dis- 
ease and  crime  rates  are  high.  The 
numbers  racket  operates  in  every  cor- 
ner store;  prostitutes  peddle  their  wares 
in  open  daylight." 

We  haven't  time  to  do  more  than 
hit  a  few  highlights,  so  let's  skip  over 
now  to  Baltimore.  The  Negro  popula- 
tion in  the  North  is  rapidly  increasing 
and  now  comprises  20%  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Baltimore.  Yet,  because  of  re- 
strictive covenants  barring  them  from 
any  desirable  district,  they  are  crowded 
into  2%  of  the  land  area   of  the  city. 


One  of  a  series  of  shacks  built  in  a  public  dumping  ground  in  Los  Angeles  in  which  15 
people,  including  two  small  children,  lived.  The  shacks,  squatting  on  heaps  of  refuse, 
were  built  of  refuse  materials.  No  lights,  no  water,  no  sanitation — but  plenty  of  rats  for 
company.  The  City  Health  Department  ordered  immediate  eviction  and  demolition,  but 
where  did  these  families  go?  Los  Angeles  has  one  of  the  worst  housing  problems  in  the 
country. 


Slums,  disease  and  crime  are  inevitable. 
Chicago's  26  miles  of  lake-front 
parkway  are  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
But  only  a  mile  away  are  to  be  found 
block  after  block  of  the  drabbest, 
dreariest,  'blighted  sections'  to  be 
found  in  any  American  city.  In  these 
incredible  slums  live  a  large  percentage 
of  its  citizens,  including  its  300,000 
Negroes.  It  is  inevitable  that  crowded 
living  conditions  should  exist.  Old-time, 
single-family  mansions  of  the  late  Vic- 
torian era  on  Chicago's  South  Side 
now  house  as  many  as  ten  Negro  fam- 
ilies. The  percentages  of  tuberculosis, 
social  diseases,  juvenile  delinquency, 
crime  and  violence  of  every  sort,  con- 
sequently, are  far  higher  proportion- 
ately in  Chicago's  Negro  areas  than  in 
any  other  portions  of  the  city. 

For  several  years,  Chicago  has  wres- 
tled with  its  slum  problem  but  without 
success.  In  November  of  1947,  the  Chi- 
cago  Housing  Authority   reported: 

"Inadequate  and  unsanitary  housing 
in  Chicago's  blighted  areas  contribute 
to  disease  and  ill-health  and  place 
added  burdens  on  taxpayers.  To  make 
possible  an  attack  on  this  problem  of 
redevelopment,  the  persons  who  lose 
their  homes  through  slum  clearance 
must  find  shelter.  This  redevelopment 
brings  on  a  housing  problem,  too." 

Detroit  and  San  Francisco,  too,  have 
their  slum  problems.  Detroit's  is  similar 
to  that  of  Chicago  in  that  it  consists 
of  huge  'blighted'  areas.  Like  Chicago, 
Detroit,  in  1946,  was  toying  with  a  vast 
slum  clearance  project.  The  city  offi- 
cials planned  to  buy  up  a  98-acre  area 
on  the  near  East  Side  for  development 
by  private  capital.  The  city  will  retain 
title  to  10  acres  for  playground  and 
school  space,  IOI/2  acres  for  parks  and 
parkways,  and  8  for  a  super-highway 
route.  The  balance  was  to  be  turned 
over  to  private  business  for  develop- 
ment. What  the  results  will  be  remain 
to  be  seen.  How  long  it  will  take  is  a 
little  matter  that  resfs  in  the  laps  of 
the  gods — and  private  enterprise.  One 
little  catch  to  the  whole  deal  provides 
that  no  one  may  be  evicted  from  the 
present  slums  until  suitable  housing  is 
found.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
Detroit  the  housing  situation  has  been 
critical  for  many  months  and  shows  no 
signs  of  improving,  the  whole  project 
seems  to  be  in  the  realm  of  starry-eyed 
visions. 

In  San  Francisco,  authorities  have 
been  trying  to  get  low-cost  housing  for 
veterans  and  others  but  without  suc- 
cess. During  the  war,  the  San  Francisco 
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Housing  Authority  built  6,600  family 
units  on  the  hills  above  the  shipyards 
and  today  8,500  families  occupy  these 
jerry-built  structures.  The  Authority  re- 
ports that  I  8,597  San  Francisco  families 
are  unable  to  pay  more  than  $25  a 
month  for  housing. 

Why  is  it  that,  in  this  land  of  plenty, 
this  land  in  which  abundance  can  so 
easily  be  provided  for  all,  we  cannot 
house  our  people  decently?  The  an- 
swer is  simple  and  is  the  same  as  it 
is  to  all  the  rest  of  our  problems.  We 
cannot  do  it  because  profit,  not  hous- 
ing, is  the  prime  consideration.  Private 
enterprise  is  not  interested  in  providing 
homes  for  the  sake  of  seeing  our  people 
well-housed.  It  will  build  them  only  if 
a  satisfactory  profit  is  forthcoming  and 
this,  in  essence,  is  why,  so  long  as 
Americans  continue  to  put  up  with  this 
out-moded  Price  System,  they  must 
also  endure  slums.  Slums  are  profitable 
to  the  owners.  Merely  bringing  the 
building  up  to  the  legal  minimum  stand- 
ards would  cut  present  profits  in  half. 
With  no  upkeep  and  maintenance  to 
pay  for,  and  with  people  living  in  base- 
ments and  other  unsuitable  parts  of 
the  house,  slum  property  owners  are 
able  to  get  a  high  return  on  their  in- 
vestment. The  present  average  is 
!3'/2%  'n  one  Chicago  area  that  was 
studied  by  the  Housing  Authority.  Even 
with  higher  rents,  modernization  would 
result  in  loss  instead  of  profit  to  the 
property  owners.  Furthermore,  any  at- 
tempts at  public  housing  are  vigorously 
fought  by  private  interests  because  the 
low  rents  in  such  projects  inevitably 
force  other  rents  down.  In  March, 
1947,  Herbert  U.  Nelson,  at  that  time 
the  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,   said: 

"Our  group  will  oppose  any  action 
in  Congress  to  see  public  housing  ex- 
tended. We'd  like  to  see  existing  public 
housing   liquidated." 

And  so,  once  again  we  see  the  effects 
of  an  obsolete  social  system  on  the 
welfare  of  our  citizens.  Whereas,  tech- 
nically we  can  supply  the  highest  type 
of  modern  scientific  housing  for  every 
citizen  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, we  condone  and  tolerate  slums 
because  they  are  profitable  and  be- 
cause we  can  do  nothing  about  them 
without  conflicting  with  private  busi- 
ness interests.  Apparently  the  cost  in 
terms  of  disease,  death,  misery  and 
crime  means  nothing  to  us  so. long  as 
we  can  keep  our  system  of  private 
enterprise   alive. 


A  way  of  life  for  some  of  our  citizens  in  today's  Los  Angeles.  This  family — husband,  wife, 
four  small  children — lived  in  this  back-yard  tool  shed,  not  because  they  were  destitute  but 
because  the  cost  of  more  adequate  housing  was  completely  beyond  their  means.  The 
shed,  never  designed  for  habitation,  kept  out  neither  wind,  rain  nor  rodents. — Photos  cour- 
tesy Los  Angeles  Housing  News. 


But  there  are  a  few  Americans  who 
put  the  welfare  of  all  our  citizens  above 
that  of  business  interests.  These  few 
are  looking  toward,  and  planning  for,  a 
new  form  of  society  on  this  Continent 
that  will,  once  and  for  all,  eliminate  not 
only  the  conditions  we  have  just  dis- 
cussed but  all  the  other  intolerable  con- 
ditions that  make  life  a  burden  to  so 
many  of  our  citizens.  No  one  in  his 
right  mind  will  deny  that  mass  housing 
is  one  of  our  most  desperate  needs 
today.  Obviously,  then,  the  solution 
must  lie  in  mass  production  of  homes. 
Of  course,  many  people  will  automa- 
tically think  in  terms  of  the  little  boxes 
that,  up  to  now,  have  been  palmed  off 
on  us  as  'prefabricated  homes.'  The 
fact  is  that  prefabrication  of  homes, 
due  to  the  interferences  of  established 
business  interests,  has  not  had  a  fair 
chance.  As  Fortune  Magazine  once  put 
it: 

"Few  open-minded  men  will  doubt 
the  sound  technological  basis  of  the 
prefabricator's  claims,  or  deny  the  tre- 
mendous possibilities  for  social  better- 
ment and  commercial  opportunity  in 
the  concept  of  industrialized  housing. 
But  for  reasons  that  have  no  relation  to 
its  mechanical  merits,  prefabricated 
housing  on  a  sizable  scale  is  still  ten  or 
twenty  years  away  from  making  a  real 
impact   on    American    living.   The   fact 


that  Mr.  Wyatt  couldn't  put  prefabs 
over  with  the  aid  of  the  greatest  hous- 
ing emergency  this  country  has  ever 
known  is  a  portent  of  the  strong  forces 
— political,  economical  and  emotional 
— that  obstruct  the  progress  of  indus- 
trialized   housing    in   this   country." 

The  mass  production  of  homes  by 
prefabrication  methods  is  technically 
possible.  They  can  be  far  more  attrac- 
tive and  comfortable  than  those  now  so 
laboriously  nailed  together,  a  piece  at 
a  time,  by  present  hand  tool  methods 
—  like  building  a  car  in  your  own 
garage  with  the  aid  of  a  local  me- 
chanic. When  Americans  see  fit  to 
establish  the  non-price  society  de- 
manded by  the  present  state  of  our 
technological  development,  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  build  such  homes  and 
eliminate  the  slum  areas  that  are  a 
disgrace  to  every  large  city  in  America. 

Today  we  look  with  pride  upon  the 
statue  that  symbolizes  our  political  'lib- 
erty,' and  with  disgust  upon  the  slums 
that  symbolize  our  economic  slavery. 
We  can  never  be  wholly  free  until  the 
Price  System  barriers  to  our  economic 
freedom  are  removed.  Technocracy  in- 
vites you  to  investigate  the  design  of 
social  operation  that  alone  can  give  full 
meaning  of  the  term  'liberty.' 

■ — Leslie  Bounds 
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The  House  of  Tomorrow 


For  many  years  Technocracy  has  pointed  out  the  need  for  adequate  housing  on 
this  Continent;  further  we  have  pointed  out  that  sufficient  materials  are  available 
to  furnish  that  housing.  The  October  1938  issue  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  carried 
an  article  which  gave  a  glimpse  into  the  'House  of  Tomorrow,'  stating  the  most 
probable  trends  in  the  construction  of  the  homes  of  the  future.  While  all  of  the 
innovations  in  housing  which  are  set  forth  in  the  article  are  possible  with  our  pres- 
ent technology,  resources  and  trained  technicians,  we  will  not  have  the  'House  of 
Tomorrow'  so  long  as  we  continue  to  cling  to  the  Price  System.  We  present  this 
interes+ing  article  and  ask  that  after  studying  it  you  decide  which  you  would 
rather  have:  the  'House  of  Tomorrow'  or  the  slums  of  today. 


DURING  1939,  several  million  visi- 
tors to  America's  great  World's 
Fairs  will  be  taken  through  two 
groups  of  houses,  labelled  in  one  case 
as  'Houses  of  Tomorrow'  and  in  the 
other  as  'Houses  of  the  Future.'  Those 
several  million  Americans  will  go  home 
thinking  they  really  have  had  a  glimpse 
of  a  'house  of  the  future' — but  actually 
those  visitors  will  have  been  victims  of 
a  colossal  fraud  perpetrated  on  an  un- 
suspecting public.  The  'houses  of  the 
future'  which  they  will  have  inspected 
will  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  the 
most  probable  dwellings  of  tomorrow 
than  the  oxcart  resembled  the  airplane! 

For  many  years,  Technocracy  has 
been  pointing  out  the  factors  and  prin- 
ciples which  will  determine  the  true 
dwelling  of  the  future.  Technocratic 
engineers  have  drawn  up  the  functional 
specifications  for  the  dwelling  of  to- 
morrow— and  they  have  vainly  offered 
the  plans  to  any  organization  or  cor- 
poration which  is  really  interested  in 
demonstrating  the  housing  of  the  next 
generation.  There  have  been  no  takers. 
The  real  'house  of  the  future'  contains 
no  selling  points  for  gadgets  of  the 
present,  and  consequently  the  Price 
System  isn't  interested. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Technoc- 
racy's House  of  Tomorrow'  with  the 
World's  Fair  House  of  Tomorrow.'  The 
contrast  between  the  two  is  so  startling, 
the  possibilities  so  tantalizing  to  the 
imagination,  as  to  provide  a  most 
damning  indictment  of  the  Price  System 
interference   control   of  today. 

The  first  departure  which  Technoc- 
racy's 'House  of  Tomorrow'  will  make 
from  the  'house  of  today'  will  concern 
the  matter  of  building  materials.  There 


are  three  requirements  for  building  ma- 
terials which  must  be  fulfilled  if  housing 
is  to  be  carried  out  on  a  Continental 
scale:  (I)  the  materials  must  be  durable 
enough  to  last  for  the  maximum  time 
possible  with  a  minimum  of  physica' 
maintenance  cost;  (2)  they  must  be  fire- 
proof and  strong  enough  to  stand  every 
normal  stress  and  strain,  yet  they  must 
be  light  enough  to  be  easily  handled; 
(3)  they  must  be  abundant  enough,  and 
cheap  enough  from  an  energy  stand- 
point, to  rehouse  the  entire  population 
of  the  Continent  without  straining  our 
natural  resource  supplies. 

TOMORROW'S  MATERIALS 

When  we  consider  the  houses  of  to- 
day and  the  World's  Fair  type  of 
'houses  of  tomorrow'  from  the  stand- 
point of  these  specifications,  we  find 
them  sadly  lacking.  Wood  as  a  building 
material  is  not  durable  enough,  and  re- 
quires too  much  human  labor  in  con- 
struction to  justify  its  use.  Bricks  and 
stone  are  too  heavy  to  handle  and  like- 
wise require  too  much  human  labor  in 
constructing  a  house.  (Also,  in  earth- 
quake areas,  they  constitute  a  serious 
menace  due  to  their  lack  of  flexibility.) 
Stainless  steel,  nickel,  copper  and  most 
of  the  other  materials  used  in  the 
World's  Fair  type  'modern'  houses  fail 
to  fulfill  the  resources  requirement  in 
that  there  is  not  enough  chromite,  cop- 
per or  nickel  in  the  entire  world  to 
house  even  a  small  part  of  the  150,- 
000,000  people  in  North  America.  Al- 
together, right  from  the  very  start,  the 
designers  of  so-called  'modern'  houses 
usually  manage  to  get  off  on  the  wrong 
foot. 

There    are    only    three — or    perhaps 


four — materials  which  today  fill  the 
necessary  requirements  for  Continental 
housing.  None  of  these  materials  is 
usually  considered  in  a  discussion  of 
mass-housing  of  the  future,  yet  they  are 
the  only  substances  which  can  be  con- 
sidered from  a  technological  stand- 
point. 

The  first  of  these  materials  is  glass, 
which  is  made  chiefly  from  silicon,  the 
second  most  abundant  element  in  the 
earth's  crust.  Besides  being  abundant, 
glass  fills  the  requirements  of  strength 
and  durability,  and  today  can  be  fabri- 
cated in  the  form  of  glass  wool  or 
bubble-glass  both  of  which  are  light- 
weight and  provide  almost  perfect  in- 
sulation against  heat  and  sound.  Using 
mass-production  methods,  the  housing 
industry  could  turn  out  almost  unlimited 
quantities  of  strong,  light-weight,  flexi- 
ble, durable,  honeycomb-glass  panels 
which  would  be  an  ideal  construction 
material. 

The  second  possible  material  is  con- 
crete— not  as  we  know  it  today,  but  in 
the  form  of  thin,  honeycomb  panels  of 
solid  concrete  filled  with  a  recently  de- 
veloped concrete  'foam'  which  is  sound- 
proof and  heatproof.  Such  panels  would 
be  strong,  yet  light-weight  and  easily 
handled,  and  could  be  very  cheaply 
turned  out  by  mass-production  meth- 
ods. Likewise,  concrete  would  answer 
the  requirement  for  an  abundance  of 
material  sufficient  to  rehouse  the  entire 
Continent. 

The  third  possible  material  is  alumi- 
num. Aluminum  is  included  because  it 
is  one  of  the  three  most  abundant  ele- 
ments in  the  earth's  crust  and  also  be- 
cause it  fills  the  requirements  of 
strength,  durability  and  lightness.  An 
aluminum-foil  material  has  also  been 
developed  which  is  an  excellent  insula- 
tor. The  use  of  aluminum  has  one  draw- 
back, however,  in  that  at  the  present 
time  the  energy  cost  of  producing  the 
metal  is  fairly  high  (due  largely  to  the 
technological  backwardness  of  the  Mel- 
lon Aluminum  trust).  It  is  expected  that 
this  disadvantage  can  be  overcome  by 
the  development  of  mass-production 
methods,  however. 

The  fourth   possible  material   of  the 
House  of  Tomorrow'  is  some  form  of 
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our  20th  Century  'plastics.'  Made  from 
cellulose  which  can  be  obtained  from 
wood  and  waste  farm  products- — both 
of  them  replaceable  resources — plastic 
materials  have  possibilities  which  are 
only  just  now  becoming  recognized. 
Right  now  the  energy  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  rather  high,  and  there  are  several 
other  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  plastics 
as  a  building  material,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that — with  the  development  of 
mass-production  techniques — this  ma- 
terial may  eventually  supplant  all  other 
materials  derived  from  non-replaceable 
resources. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TECHNOCRACY 

Technocracy's  'House  of  Tomorrow,' 
then,  will  most  probably  be  built  of  one 
or  a  combination  of  these  four  ma- 
terials with  perhaps  a  small  amount  of 
iron  or  steel  in  the  structural  framework. 
It  will  positively  not  be  built  of  wood, 
brick,  stone,  stainless  steel,  copper, 
nickel  or  any  of  the  other  proposed  ma- 
terials which  do  not  fill  the  primary  re- 
quirements that  the  house  be  fireproof, 
insect  proof,  dustproof,  soundproof, 
heatproof,  burglar-proof,  old-age 
proof,  and  constructed  of  low-cost, 
easily  handled,  abundant  resources. 

The  second  departure  which  Techno- 
cracy's house  will  take  from  the  con- 
ventional house  will  be  in  the  matter 
of  design.  Today  the  usual  order  of 
steps  in  building  a  house  is  something 
like  this:  (I)  The  owner  of  the  lot 
gives  the  architect  a  list  of  the  general 
features  he  thinks  he  would  like  to  have 
in  the  house  (usually  incorporating  all 
the  good  features  he  can  remember 
about  all  the  houses  he  has  ever  seen; 
(2)  The  architect  attempts  to  draw  up 
a  plan  into  which  all  the  owner's  hall- 
ways, closets,  dens,  darkrooms,  sun- 
porches,  etc.,  can  be  made  to  fit  with- 
out making  the  house  too  unconven- 
tional or  without  departing  too  far  from 
the  Moorish,  English,  Chateau,  or  other 
1000-year-old  style  of  architecture 
which  he  is  trying  to  follow;  (3)  The 
architectural  engineer,  when  he  is  called 
in,  then  takes  the  plans  and  attempts 
to  figure  compromises  which  will  some- 
how permit  the  installation  and  opera- 
tion of  a  ventilating  system,  heating 
system,  water  system,  gas  system,  wir- 
ing system  and  sewage  system  (none  of 
which  were  used  in  the  medieval  house 
after  which  this  one  is  patterned);  (4) 
The  builder  then  takes  the  finished  plans 
and  tries  to  put  them  together,  usually 
being  forced  to  make  several  additional 


changes  for  construction  convenience; 
and  (5)  The  owner  moves  in,  discovers 
several  features  about  the  house  which 
are  unbearable,  and  is  forced  to  spend 
several  thousand  dollars  having  the 
work  done  all  over  again.  This  order  of 
operation,  in  some  form,  has  been  the 
method  of  building  homes  for  more 
than  5000  years,  and  to  it  can  be  attri- 
buted most  of  the  faults  of  so-called 
'modern'  housing. 

The  design  of  Technocracy's  house 
will  not  be  arrived  at  by  any  such  hap- 
hazard manner.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian,  old  English, 
Moorish  and  other  'schools'  of  archi- 
tecture, which  were  designed  long  be- 
fore anyone  dreamed  of  modern 
plumbing,  will  be  scrapped  entirely — 
as  will  be  the  so-called  'modernistic' 
architecture  designed  entirely  for 
looks.'  Technocracy's  house  will  be  de- 
signed purely  and  primarily  from  the 
standpoint  of  function — a  'machine  in 
which  to  live.' 

Instead  of  leaving  the  selection  of 
comforts  and  conveniences  to  the  in- 
dividual citizen — who  at  the  most,  has 
spent  only  a  few  days  of  research  on 
the  problem,  and  who  has  probably 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  test  any 
new  features  other  than  those  he  has 
seen  in  houses  already  built — the  prob- 
lem will  be  largely  solved  by  experts 
who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  re- 
search on  what  is  the  most  comfortable, 
convenient  and  livable.  Even  the  furni- 
ture will  be  designed  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  dwelling — the  most  comfortable, 
durable,  and  useful  furniture  which  can 
be  constructed. 

And  instead  of  trying  to  adapt  the 
functional  parts  of  the  dwelling — the 
lighting,  ventilating,  heating,  air-con- 
ditioning, plumbing,  wiring,  and  so 
forth — to  a  design  drawn  up  thousands 
of  years  ago,  these  functional  parts  of 
the  structure  will  be  designed  first — 
and  the  dwelling  itself  adapted  to  fit 
their  requirements.  The  architecture 
and  'lines'  of  the  building  will  be  the 
simplest  geometrical  forms  which  will 
fit  these  functional  requirements.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  such  a 
'stream-lined,'  functional  dwelling  is 
actually  much  more  pleasing  to  the 
modern  eye  than  any  of  the  old-world 
baroque,  ornamental,  and  ceremonial 
designs  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  age  of  scarcity. 

One  other  requirement  which  will  be 
met  in  the  design  of  Technocracy's 
house  will  concern  the  matter  of  low 
energy  cost  of  construction.  This  is  one 


of  the  most  important  problems  to  be 
considered — and  the  failure  of  the 
Price  System  to  solve  it  has  contributed 
more  to  the  backwardness  of  American 
housing  than  perhaps  any  other  feature. 
In  the  process  of  building  a  house 
today,  the  raw  materials  are  all  brought 
to  the  site  of  construction.  Then  the  ex- 
cavators, foundation  layers,  carpenters, 
plasterers,  plumbers,  electricians,  roof- 
ers, and  various  other  building  trades- 
men march  on  the  location  in  successive 
waves,  over  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
until  usually  a  hundred  or  more  indivi- 
duals have  worked  on  the  same  job. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  inefficient 
method  of  manufacture  that  is  used  by 
any  major  industry  today.  The  absurdity 
of  it  can  be  realized  if  we  consider 
what  would  happen  if  automobiles  were 
made  in  the  same  way.  Suppose  that, 
when  you  ordered  a  new  car,  several 
truck  loads  of  steel  from  the  nearest 
steel  yard  and  rubber  and  copper  and 
other  raw  materials  were  dumped  on 
your  doorstep.  Then  suppose  that  the 
steelworkers,  the  tire-markers,  the  igni- 
tion experts,  the  battery-makers  and  all 
the  other  men  engaged  in  making  auto- 
mobiles visited  your  house  and  gradu- 
ally built  your  car!  The  situation  is  ridi- 
culous, of  course,  but  it  is  exactly  the 
same  process  as  that  used  in  building 
houses  today  and  during  the  past  5,000 
years. 

PREFABRICATED  DWELLINGS 

The  house  of  Technocracy  will  not  be 
built  this  way.  The  housing  industry  of 
the  future  will  take  a  tip  from  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  and  will  prefabricate 
housing  units  in  centralized,  highly  me- 
chanized, mass-production  factories. 
The  dwellings  will  be  prefabricated  into 
such  form  that  three  or  four  operators 
can  erect  the  manufactured  units  into 
a  completed  house  within  a  very  brief 
period  of  time. 

The  units  which  the  erection  crew  will 
put  together  will  probably  take  the 
form  of  standardized  roof,  wall  and 
floor  panels.  Incorporated  in  these 
panels  will  be  all  the  necessary  func- 
tional parts  of  the  housing — the  wiring, 
plumbing,  insulation,  etc. — already  put 
in  place  in  the  factory.  The  panels  will 
be  designed  (with  their  wiring  and 
plumbing  connections)  so  that  they  will 
fit  together  in  a  number  of  different 
combinations  —  something  like  the 
'Meccano'  and  'Erector'  toys  for  chil- 
dren. The  various  combinations  of 
panels  will  fit  into  the  design  of  a  large 
number  of  houses  —  thereby  avoiding 
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Currently  on  display  in  Los  Angeles  is  the  Trend  Home  pictured  above  (also  on  *he  tront  cover),  made  of  aluminum,  glass  and  concrete.  While 
this  model  was  built  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Price  System  method  of  social  operations,  it  is  an  indication  that  functional  materials  can  be  used 
in  construction  of  dwellings.  However,  these  same  Price  System  restrictions  will  not  permit  adequate  housing  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  regardless  of  the  efforts  of  any  or  all  of  the  individuals  or  groups  who  attempt  it.  We  will  have  to  have  a  redesign  of  our 
social  structure   before  we  can   expect  any  appreciable  change  in   housing    conditions. — Techphotos  by  Phebus. 


the  horrible  stigma  of  'regimentation,' 
as  well  as  allowing  leeway  for  differ- 
ences in  climate,  terrain  and  other 
factors. 

We  come  now  to  some  of  the  me- 
chanical and  functional  conveniences 
which  will  be  part  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
future.  Before  going  into  detail,  there  is 
one  principle  which  should  be  explained 
because  it  is  a  principle  which  will  be 
the  chief  guide  in  future  housing.  It  is 
the  principle  of  'centralization  of  serv- 
ices.' 

The  unfortunate  trend  at  present  is 
the  trend  toward  making  every  house  a 
complete  mechanical  museum.  There 
are  literally  thousands  of  'labor  saving' 
gadgets  available  to  the  householder 
today,  including  individual  eguipment 
for  heating,  cooling,  air-conditioning, 
refrigerating,  cleaning,  washing,  dry- 
ing, ironing,  cooking,  preparing  food, 
washing  dishes  and  even  destroying  the 
garbage.  From  the  Price  System  stand- 
point, these  are  guite  desirable  because 
they    make    every    home     a     potential 


market,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  effi- 
ciency they  represent  a  terrific  waste  of 
resources  and  energy. 

There  is  absolutely  no  point  for  a  city 
dweller,  for  example,  to  acguire  a  wash- 
ing machine  and  do  his  or  her  own 
laundry  at  home  by  semi-hand  methods 
when  a  centralized  laundry  with  a 
single,  large,  efficient  set  of  eguipment 
could  do  the  same  work  at  one-fiftieth 
the  energy  cost  and  with  one-hundredth 
the  amount  of  human  labor.  The  only 
objection  which  most  housewives  make 
today  concerning  centralized  laundry 
service  is  that,  "They  don't  do  the  work 
as  well  as  I  could  do  it  at  home.''  This 
objection  will  not  be  valid  in  a  Tech- 
nate,  however,  since  the  reason  the 
laundries  do  poor  work  is  not  because 
they  cannot  do  better  work,  but  be- 
cause they  cannot  do  better  work  and 
stay  in  business. 

If  the  price  control  is  removed  from 
any  centralized  service — whether  it  be 
laundering,  cooking,  central  heating,  or 
whatever — there  is  no  reason  why  the 
central    service    cannot    be    performed 


egually  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  it 
could  be  done  at  home — and  at  a  tre- 
mendous saving  of  labor,  energy  and 
eguipment.  It  should  be  guite  reasona- 
ble to  assume  that  a  professional  laun- 
derer  or  cook  who  has  spent  a  lifetime 
in  these  functions  should  be  able  to  do 
as  good  a  job  as  the  average,  haphaz- 
ardly-trained, amateur  housewife. 

These  facts,  then,  are  the  basis  for 
the  principle  of  'centralization  of  serv- 
ice.' Upon  these  facts  and  this  principle 
are  based  a  great  many  of  the  func- 
tional features  which  will  distinguish  the 
house  designed  by  Technocracy  from 
the  house  of  today. 

The  key  feature  around  which  all  cen- 
tralized services  will  be  based  will  be 
a  new  utility  for  the  dwelling — a  'tube' 
transportation  system.  Connecting 
every  dwelling  with  the  distribution 
centers  will  be  a  'tube' — similar  to  the 
vacuum  tubes  used  in  large  department 
stores,  except  that  it  will  be  considera- 
bly larger  and  will  probably  be  pow- 
ered by  'sucking  solenoid'  magnets  in- 
stead of  air.  Automatically  controlling 
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the  tube  system  will  be  a  device  similar 
to  a  dial  telephone  with  which  every 
citizen  will  be  able  to  'dial'  the  destina- 
tion of  a  tube  'container'  or  'projectile' 
and  automatically  send  it  to  any  other 
house  or  to  any  distribution  center  in 
the  city. 

In  the  future  this  device  will  probably 
do  the  delivery  work  of  the  mailmen, 
telegraph  delivery  boys,  milkmen,  laun- 
drymen,  cleaning  delivery  men,  grocery 
delivery  boys,  and  other  door-to-door 
delivery  men.  In  addition,  it  will  proba- 
bly perform  many  other  services  un- 
dreamed of  today. 

For  example,  such  a  tube  can  be  used 
to  deliver  food  to  city-dwellers  from 
centralized  kitchens.  The  prospective 
diner  will  merely  consult  a  menu  which 
will  be  like  a  felephone  book.  After 
selecting  his  dinner,  he  will  dial  the 
numbers  of  the  courses,  then  dial  a 
code  number  indicating  exactly  what 
time  he  would  like  to  have  the  dinner 
delivered.  At  precisely  the  indicated 
time,  the  tube  signal  will  ring,  signifying 
that  the  dinner — packed  in  insulated 
containers  to  keep  it  hot  (or  cold) — is 
ready.  In  the  container  with  the  dinner 
will  be  the  exact  dishes  and  utensils 
needed  for  the  particular  meal.  After 
dinner,  the  individual  will  merely  pile 
the  dirty  dishes  and  napkins  back  in  the 
container  and  push  a  button.  The  con- 
tainer will  then  be  whisked  to  a  central 
dishwashing  plant  where  the  dishes  will 
be  cleaned  and  returned  to  the  central 
kitchen. 

With  the  food  preparation  problem 
made  so  simple,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  majority  of  citizens  will  prefer 
the  tube  system  to  preparing  their  own 
meals.  However,  for  those  who  would 
still  like  to  prepare  their  own  food  at 
home — home  cooking  apparatus  will  be 
available.  It  will  not  be  like  the  conven- 
tional cooking  equipment  today,  how- 
ever, but  instead  will  utilize  the  princi- 
ple of  short-wave  'fever  machines.' 

When  the  current  is  turned  on  in  one 
of  these  cookers,  high-frequency  radio 
waves  will  be  shot  into  the  food  to  be 
cooked.  These  waves,  slowed  down  by 
the  resistance  of  the  food,  are  con- 
verted into  heat  inside  the  food — thus 
cooking  from  the  inside  out,  instead  of 
from  the  outside  in,  as  is  now  done. 
With  one  of  these  high-frequency 
cookers,  experimenters  have  cooked  a 
ham  in  20  minutes  (ordinarily  it  would 
take  four  hours),  boiled  an  egg  in  3 
seconds,  and  broiled  a  steak  in  less  than 
a  minute.  The  same  equipment,  utiliz- 
ing a  slightly  different  wavelength,  can 


also   be   used   to   preserve  foods   from 
bacterial  decay. 

The  problem  of  heating  the  dwelling 
of   the   future   will    likewise    be    solved 


THE  TREND  HOME 
The  aluminum,  glass  and  concrete 
structure  shown  on  the  front  cover  and 
on  page  I  I  can  be  erected  In  80  man- 
hours  {10  men,  8  hours)  after  the  con- 
crete foundation  is  prepared.  The  struc- 
ture is  over-stressed  against  earthquake, 
lateral  shock  and  winds  of  any  recorded 
velocity. 

While  this  Trend  Home  does  not  rep- 
resent the  housing  which  we  are  capable 
of  producing  for  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent, it  does  suggest  the  possibilities 
of  engineering  designs  which  will  uti- 
lize our  abundant  resources — aluminum, 
glass  and  concrete — rather  than  wood; 
and  it  gives  a  glimpse  into  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  departure  from  the  'hammer 
and  nail'  method  of  dwelling  construc- 
tion. 

We  do  not  have  to  wait  years  for 
adequate  housing  on  this  Continent.  We 
have  but  to  install  a  social  order  where- 
in the  housing  of  the  population  will 
come  before  the  profits  of  the  building 
trades.  Our  engineers,  scientists  and 
technologists  have  the  'know-how,'  our 
Continent  can  furnish  the  resources  and 
the  technological  equipment.  So  what 
are  we  waiting  for? 

much  differently  than  is  done  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  quite  probable  that  a  method 
of  heating  will  be  adopted  which  will 
utilize  a  'heat  pump'  such  as  that  used 
in  an  ordinary  refrigerator  today.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  heat  will  be 
pumped  into  the  dwelling  from  the  air 
or  ground  outside,  instead  of  being 
pumped  out  of  the  icebox  and  into  the 
outside  air.  By  such  a  method,  now  be- 
ing tried  experimentally  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  a  dwelling  can  be 
heated  at  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
energy  cost  of  the  most  efficient  direct 
heating  methods  available  today. 

This  kind  of  heating  equipment  has 
the  additional  advantage  that  by 
changing  only  a  few  valves  the  system 
can  be  made  to  run  backwards — i.  e., 
it  can  be  made  into  a  cooling  system  in 
summer.  Thus,  with  the  addition  of 
proper  humidifying  apparatus  and  a 
few  fans,  the  entire  heating,  cooling, 
ventilating,  and  air-conditioning  prob- 
lem can  be  taken  care  of  with  one  piece 
of  equipment. 

Another  feature  which  will  be  part  of 
the  real  'house  of  the  future'  will  be  in- 
direct but  adequate  lighting.  This  light- 
ing will  be  automatically  controlled  by 
means  of  photoelectric  cells  so  that  an 
absolutely  constant  light  is  maintained 
as  long  as  there  are  occupants  in  the 
house.  This  constant  light  will  be  set  at 
the  'brightness'  easiest  on  the  eyes  and 


most  suitable  for  convenience  in  read- 
ing and  working. 

Another  probable  feature  in  the  fu- 
ture house  will  be  a  library  consisting 
of  tiny  'books'  of  film,  read  either  by 
flashing  them  on  a  screen  or  by  running 
them  through  a  sound  machine  which 
'reads'  them  to  you.  Attached  to  the 
radio  in  the  house  will  be  another  de- 
vice —  a  printing-machine  which  will 
print  a  newspaper  right  in  the  living- 
room  every  morning  (or  else  you  can 
have  your  paper  delivered  by  tube). 
Many  other  equally  astonishing  devices, 
unheard  of  in  the  house  of  today,  will 
be  commonplace  in  the  house  of  to- 
morrow. 

Coming  now  to  the  problem  of 
cleaning  our  house  of  the  future,  we  find 
that  here,  too,  a  radical  change  will  be 
made  away  from  present  day  customs. 
Since  all  houses  will  be  completely  air- 
conditioned,  there  will  be  no  need  ever 
to  open  any  windows  (as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  windows  will  probably  not 
even  be  constructed  to  open).  Conse- 
quently, all  the  dust  and  dirt  which  now 
enters  a  house  through  open  windows 
will  be  completely  eliminated.  Likewise, 
through  the  use  of  double  doors  and 
interior  pressures  slightly  higher  than 
the  pressure  outside,  it  will  be  possible 
to  keep  dirt  from  entering  through  the 
doors.  Automatic  foot-scrapers  and 
compressed-air  'clothes-cleaners'  can 
also  be  utilized  to  keep  visitors  from 
bringing  in  more  than  a  minimum  of 
dirt  on  their  clothing.  Altogether,  it  will 
be  possible  to  keep  out  so  much  dust 
and  dirt  which  now  comes  in  from  the 
outside  that  even  the  most  fastidious 
'housewife'  will  find  it  unnecessary  to 
'clean  house'  more  than  once  in  a  great 
while.  When  it  does  become  necessary 
to  clean,  the  job  will  be  done  quickly 
and  efficiently  with  the  aid  of  special 
equipment  by  house-cleaning  techni- 
cians who  will  do  this  function  as  their 
service  to  the  Technate. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  for 
hours  enumerating  the  features  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  Technocratic  house  of 
the  future.  However,  the  points  de- 
scribed here  should  be  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  tremendous  difference 
between  this  technological  type  of 
housing  and  the  pitiful  examples  which 
Price  System  apologists  describe  as 
'Houses  of  Tomorrow.'  These  examples 
should  show  up  all  Price  System  'model 
houses'  for  what  they  really  are  — 
merely  glorified  salesrooms  for  unneces- 
sary gadgets! 

In  this  connection,  it  is  fitting  to  con- 
clude by  pointing  out  the  utter  impos- 
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sibility  of  ever  obtaining  adequate  hous- 
ing under  Price  System  controls.  Any 
attempt  towards  modernized  housing 
would  be  bitterly  fought  by  banks  and 
insurance  companies  who,  through  their 
tremendous  holdings  of  urban  mort- 
gages, are  America's  biggest  owners  of 
homes — homes  whose  value  would  de- 
preciate if  really  modern  houses  were 
ever  constructed.  Any  attempt  toward 
using  economical  construction  materials 
would  be  fought  by  the  lumber  com- 
panies, stone  quarries,  brick  makers  and 
steel  companies.  Any  attempt  toward 
large  scale  'prefabrication'  would  be 
fought  by  the  trade  unions  of  the  2 1/2 
million  craftsmen  who  would  be  dis- 
placed from  the  construction  industry. 
Any  attempt  to  utilize  the  'heat  pump' 
method  of  heating  would  be  fought  by 
the  coal,  oil,  and  gas  industries  whose 
markets  would  be  cut  in  half.  Likewise 
there    would    be    opposition    from    the 


vacuum-cleaner  makers,  the  washing- 
machine  manufacturers  and  all  the 
other  industrialists  whose  businesses 
would  be  destroyed  by  adoption  of 
centralized  services.  And  so  on  through 
the  list  of  improvements.  Every  feature 
would  be  bitterly  fought  by  the  vested 
interests  whose  businesses  they  would 
ruin. 

Altogether,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  in  the 
world  for  America  ever  to  receive  ade- 
quate housing  while  the  Price  System 
lasts.  It  is  only  under  the  saner  system 
of  a  Technate  that  we  can  look  forward 
to  the  kind  of  housing  of  which  we 
have  been  given  such  a  tantalizing 
glimpse.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  the 
house  be  lifted  from  its  present  status 
of  'a  place  in  which  to  do  housework' 
and  become  truly  'a  machine  in  which 
to  live.' 

— John  D'Arcy. 


Technology  Marches  On! 


Some  700  men  and  300  machines 
moved  onto  a  worn-out  dairy  farm  near 
Winder,  Ga.,  last  week.  In  a  few  hours 
they  did  more  to  the  168-acre  tract 
than  has  been  done  by  its  three  gen- 
erations of  owners.  Master  Soil  Con- 
servation Field  Day  was  a  mammoth 
community  affair  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  farmland  by  modern  equip- 
ment. In  a  few  hours  they  accom- 
plished 5  to  10  years'  worth  of  land 
improvement.  They  constructed  two 
miles  of  lanes,  thinned  woods,  seeded 
90  acres  to  grasses,  spread  limestone 
and  fertilizers,  checked  erosion,  planted 
crops.  Next  day  co-owners  M.  H. 
Carlyle  and  E.  C.  Blakey  had  a  farm 
whose  value  had  jumped  $20,000. 

— Business  Week,  May  22,  1948. 
i        i        i 

Plastic  pipe  is  now  being  used  by  the 
Southern  California  Gas  Co.  from  its 
mains  to  customers'  meters.  It's  more 
available  than  steel  and  can  be  in- 
stalled more  easily.  Solvent  cement 
and  transparent  sleeves  replace  solder 
and   threading   in   making   joints. 

i  •       i  i 

A  new  electronic  photo-engraving 
machine  turns  out  plastic  newspaper 
cuts  automatically  without  conven- 
tional cameras,  chemicals,  or  other 
equipment.  General  production  of  the 
electronic  engraver  is  expected  to  get 


under  way  by  late  June  or  July.  In  use, 
the  operator  mounts  the  picture  and 
the  plastic  sheet,  then  adjusts  the  stylus 
to  produce  the  smallest  and  the  largest 
'dots'  which  experience  shows  will  re- 
produce well.  He  then  starts  the  ma- 
chine and  needs  give  it  no  further  at- 
tention until  the  engraving  is  finished. 
The  electronic  engraver  produces  cuts 
at  a  top  speed  of  four  square  inches 
a  minute.  A  one-column  cut  up  to 
eight  inches  deep  can  be  completed 
in  three  minutes,  40  seconds.  An  8x1  fl- 
inch engraving  requires  some  18  min- 
utes. The  engraver  was  demonstrated 
by  the  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru- 
ment Corporation  of  New  York.  Fair- 
child  schools  operators  for  the  new 
machines  in  two  days,  but  claims  they 
can    operate   them   after  a   few   hours. 

i  i  i 

Quicker  farm  transportation  —  of 
both  passengers  and  products — is  the 
largest  single  item  in  the  record  of 
time  savings  for  farmers  revealed  in  a 
study  of  the  progress  of  farm  mechan- 
ization published  recently  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  tractor 
is  ordinarily  thought  of  as  the  typical 
symbol  of  mechanization,  but  the 
transportation  units — the  farm  auto- 
mobile and  the  motor  truck — save  the 
farmers  even  more  time,  according  to 
Martin  R.  Cooper,  Glen  T.  Barton  and 


Albert  P.  Brodell  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  who  report  the 
study. 

Comparing  conditions  in  1944  with 
those  in  the  base  period  of  1917-21, 
the  authors  estimate  a  total  'saving'  of 
4.2  billion  man-hours  as  a  result  of 
mechanization.  This  takes  into  account 
the  labor  time  that  would  have  been 
required  if  the  large  1944  production 
had  been  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
smaller  annual  production  25  years  ear- 
lier. A  third  of  the  saving  in  man-hours 
(1.4  billion)  can  be  traced  to  gains  in 
time  resulting  from  use  of  automobiles 
and  motor  trucks.  There  were  3,400,000 
more  trucks  and  motor  cars  on  farms. 
On  the  average  each  saved  the  farmer 
more  than  400-man-hours  a  year,  com- 
pared with  the  time  it  would  take  to 
do  the  same  hauling  with  horses  and 
mules.  All  the  use  of  the  trucks  was 
considered  in  making  this  estimate  but 
only  half  the  automobile  use  was  in- 
cluded as  farm  business  and  the  other 
half  regarded  as  personal  use. 

Comparing  these  years,  the  time 
saved  by  tractors  and  tractor-drawn 
machines  adds  up  to  nearly  a  billion 
hours  a  year. 

A  further  great  time  saving  is  in 
chore  work — the  care  of  farm  animals. 
More  than  13  million  horses  and  mules 
disappeared  from  the  farms  in  these 
25  years.  This  meant  a  saving  of  more 
than  a  billion  man-hours  in  chore  time. 
This  however  was  reduced  by  the  hours 
needed  for  farm  maintenance  work  on 
the  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  and 
tractors.  Of  the  total  net  savings  in 
reduction  of  chore  time,  760  million 
hours  is  credited  to  the  animals  dis- 
placed by  the  tractors  and  120  million 
hours  to  the  animals  displaced  by  trans- 
poration  uniTs. 

— United   States   Department  of 
Agriculture   Clip    Sheet. 

i  1  i 

Ever  weed  carrots?  Aside  from  the 
wear  on  the  knees  and  fingers,  it  costs 
$50  to  $  I  50  an  acre  to  weed  carrots 
by  hand  .  .  .  when  you  hire  workers  to 
do  the  job.  Food  for  the  millions  now 
moves  on  a  production  line — in  the 
field  as  well  as  in  the  processing  plant. 
Shell  research  has  proved  that  $50  to 
$150  an  acre  is  too  much  for  weeding 
— that  it  can  be  done  for  $10  to  $30 
an  acre  .  .  .  without  an  ache  or  a  pain. 
The  time-saving  products  developed  in 
the  Shell  Agricultural  Laboratories  as- 
sassinate weeds  with  selected  petrole- 
um molecules.  Weeds  correctly  sprayed 
at  the  proper  time  curl  up  and  die. 

— Advertisement  of  Shell  Oil. 
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Technocracy  Sound  Fleet 
Assists  in  Fraser  River  Flood 


WHEN  flood  disaster  struck  in 
their  community,  Technocrats 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  went 
into  action  to  aid  in  any  capacity  in 
which  they  might  be  needed. 

Section  I,  R.  D.  12249,  New  West- 
minster, British  Columbia,  alerted  the 
members  of  its  Gray  Fleet,  and  calls 
to  neighboring  Sections  brought  nearly 
100  Gray  Cars,  of  which  22  were 
equipped  with  Sound  facilities,  to 
the  New  Westminster  Section  Head- 
quarters. At  the  request  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Army,  Seattle's  huge  Mobile 
Organization  Unit  and  Big  Eye  (800 
million  beamed  candlepower  search- 
light) also  arrived  for  duty,  as  well 
as  Technocracy's  airplane  from  Seattle. 

Operating  directly  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Canadian  Army,  the  Gray 
Cars  provided  transportation  for  dike 
workers,  for  Army  and  Flood  Control 
officials,  and  for  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  other  organiza- 
tions which  were  working  with  the  Flood 
Control. 

The  Sound  Cars  were  used  to  con- 
trol the  traffic  in  the  flood  areas, 
keeping  the  speed  to  20  mph.,  direct- 
ing cars  to  follow  the  red  lights  strung 
through  the  flooded  parts  of  the  high- 
ways, and  keeping  all  unnecessary  traf- 
fic off  the  highways.  Units  also  were 
used  to  announce  the  need  for  volun- 
teers to  work  on  the  dikes.  Until  the 
Mobile  Sound  Units  of  Technocracy 
reached    the    devastated    area,    there 


was  no  system  of  traffic  control  and 
no  means  of  immediately  informing 
the  public  of  the  desperate  need  for 
workers. 

When  the  flood  stage  on  the  Fraser 
River  had  reached  the  point  where 
there  was  danger  that  Lulu  Island 
might    be    flooded,    the    Sound    Cars 


went  out  for  all  night  duty  each  night 
on  the  Island.  Buses  and  trains  were 
ready  for  mass  evacuation  of  the  Is- 
land should  it  have  become  necessary. 
One  Technocracy  Sound  Car  was  as- 
signed to  each  four  buses  to  direct 
traffic  to  the  buses.  On  Lulu  Island, 
too,  the  Big  Eye  was  kept  in  readiness 


A  Technocrat  from    12247-3,  Seattle,  Washington,  who  used   his  official  Technocracy  Sound 
Car  in  the  Fraser  River  disaster. — Techphoto. 
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to  afford  adequate   light   in  the  event 
of  evacuation. 

The  Section  Headquarters  in  New 
Westminster  was  kept  open  24  hours 
a  day,  and  the  Gray  Car  Drivers  and 
Sound  Car  Operators  lived  right  there 
during  the  period  of  emergency — that 
is,  when  they  were  not  on  duty!  A 
mess  hall,  a  canteen,  and  sleeping 
quarters  were  hastily  set  up,  the  Ca- 
nadian Army  furnishing  cots  and  blank- 
ets. The  members  of  the  New  West- 
minster Section  served  three  meals  a 
day,  and  provided  coffee  at  all   hours. 

The  TECHNOCRAT  salutes  those 
Technocrats  in  the  Northwest  who  ac- 
cepted and  executed  an  assignment  to 
assist  in  protecting  the  lives  and  homes 
of  their  fellow  North  Americans  in 
time  of  disaster.  The  equipment,  re- 
sources and  the  personnel  of  Tech- 
nocracy stands  ready  at  all  times  to 
answer  any  call  for  help  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent, just  as  the  Organization  stands 
ready  with  a  blueprinted  design  of 
social  operation  which  will  be  given 
to  the  people  of  North  America  at 
any  time  they  see  fit  to  accept  it. 

It  is  significant  that  the  outstanding 
service  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
Technocrats  in  the  Fraser  River  emer- 
gency was  almost  entirely  ignored  by 
the  'free'  press  of  our  two  countries. 
However,  one  courageous  columnist, 
Elmore  Philpott,  told  this  story  in  the 
Winnipeg  (Manitoba)  Citizen,  June  25, 
1948: 

"...  Another  Organization  that 
rendered  excellent  unpublicized  serv- 
ice was  TECHNOCRACY. 

"This  more  or  less  grew  into  being, 
rather  than  was  planned.  But  the  Tech- 
nocrats had  equipment  as  well  as  or- 
ganization. 

"Some  small  town  group  was  fighting 
with  all  its  might  to  hoid  one  section 
of  dike.  They  wanted  a  special  piece 
of  equipment.  One  volunteer  happened 
to  be  a  Technocrat  and  phoned  to  an- 
other Technocrat  who,  he  knew,  could 
get  that  equipment  in  a   hurry. 

"One  thing  led  to  another.  Soon 
there  was  a  large  fleet  of  Technocrat 
cars  directly  operating  under  official 
Canadian  army  authorities  as  taxis  and 
as  motorized  public  announcers. 

"Most  of  the  announcements  made 
direct  to  the  public  for  volunteer  work- 
ers and  so  on  were  made  from  loud- 
speaker cars  belonging  to  the  Tech- 
nocrat organization.  I  spent  several 
hours    in    their   cars   or   at   their   head- 


quarters in  New  Westminster,  and  was 
amazed  as  well  as  delighted  to  see 
the  volume  of  work  they  were  doing 
for  the  official  flood  control  people. 
They  had  workers  from  U.  S.  as  well 
as  Canada.  Everything  was  running 
like  a  well-oiled   machine. 

"It  took  me  back  to  my  youthful 
days  in  the  army  and  I  had  the  evi- 
dence that  these  boys  knew  their  stuff. 
Also,  I  may  say,  the  Technocrat  girls 
who  served  a  first-class  supper  to  two 
sittings   of  workers   while    I   was  there. 

"There  was  one  amusing  incident  in 
the  Technocrats'  work  as  organized 
volunteers.  When  it  was  feared  that 
all  Lulu  Island  would  be  flooded,  the 
army  was  naturally  eager  to  get  all 
the  searchlights  possible.  Technocracy 
owns  'the  Big  Eye' — which  has  800 
million  candlepower;  that  is,  three 
times  stronger  than   the  strongest  Ca- 


nadian army  searchlights  in  Western 
Canada. 

"But  the  Big  Eye'  was  in  Bellingham, 
U.S.A.   not   Canada. 

"The  question  was:  Would  the  U.S. 
immigration  officials  permit  the  Tech- 
nocrats to  cross  into  the  U.S.  to  qet 
'the  Big  Eye' — even  at  request  of  the 
Canadian  Army  Flood  Control? 

"Or  would  they  hold  to  the  ruling 
of  recent  months  that  the  Canadian 
Technocrats  must  be  stopped  at  the 
border  for  fear  they  might  spread  'sub- 
versive doctrines'  in   U.S.? 

"The  U.S.  officials  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  thought  fast,  and  waved  the 
Canadian  Technocrats  through.  The 
'Big  Eye'  was  speedily  brought  to  the 
front  line  of  the  flood  battle  and  kept 
ready  to  help  in  the  evacuation  of 
Lulu  Island  had  that  become  necessary 
at   night." 


\ 


Technocracy  recognizes  no  international  barriers 
on  this  Continent.  We  are  all  North  Americans! 
Ours  is  a  common  destiny — peace,  security  and 
abundance   for   all. — Techphoto. 
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Technocracy 
On  Parade 


WHEN  the  City  of  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  held  its  Cen- 
tennial parade  recently,  the  Technocracy  entry  car- 
ried a  message  to  stir  the  imagination  of  the  thou- 
sands of  spectators  from  Appleton  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. The  Appleton  Post-Crescent,  June  5,  1948,  ran  a 
picture  of  the  float  and  accompanied  it  with  the  following 
comment: 

"The  theme  of  the  float  entered  by  Technocracy  Inc.,  in 
the  Appleton  Centennial  parade  is  packed  with  significance 
and  carries  a  message  for  every  patriotic  American,  the  float 
sponsors  maintain.  For  many  years  Technocrats  have  advo- 
cated the  unification  of  the  North  American  Continent  into 
one  great  nation.  This  unification  has  become  necessary,  the 
organization  states,  as  a  measure  to  protect  the  American 
way  of  life  in  a  hostile  world. 

"The  secret  of  the  American  standard  of  living  does  not 
lie  in  its  present  social  system,  which  is  a  European  importa- 
tion, but  in  the  wholesale  application  of  technological  meth- 
ods to  the  conversion  of  its  great  natural  resources  into  useful 
commodities.  Likewise,  the  continuance  of  this  process  is  de- 
pendent, not  upon  an  imported  political  setup,  but  upon  the 
continued  availability  of  the  resources  necessary  for  its  main- 
tenance, and  their  'conservation.' 

"Our  greatest  natural  resource  is  our  topsoil.  Every  year 
millions  of  tons  of  this  precious  resource  are  washed  into  the 
seas.  The  adequate  conservation  of  our  soil  will  have  to  be  on 
a  continental  scale.  The  water  run-off  of  this  Continent  is  no 
respector  of  political  boundaries.  The  institution  of  Technoc- 
racy's Continental  Hydrology  (a  continental  system  of  dams, 
waterways,  and  power  plants)  would  completely  solve  the 
problem  of  soil  erosion  and  at  the  same  time  make  available 
cheap  water  transportation  over  wide  areas  and  render  elec- 


tric power  so  abundant  and  cheap  as  to  make  the  present 
haphazard  merchandising  methods  for  its  distribution  com- 
pletely impractical. 

"The  North  American  Continent,  taken  as  a  unified  whole, 
contains  in  adequate  supplies  most  of  the  individual  resources 
necessary  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  American  way  (abun- 
dance through  technology)  for  the  next  thousand  years.  Taken 
alone,  the  United  States  does  not.  We  are  already  beginning 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  the  depletion  of  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range. 
What  promises  to  be  as  great  a  discovery  as  the  Mesabi 
Range  has  recently  been  reported  in  Labrador,  Technocracy 
continues. 

"Aside  from  the  incomparable  resource  position  which  a 
unified  North  America  would  present,  there  are  other  very 
important  reasons  for  unification.  This  continental  area  must 
be  defended  from  outside  aggression  as  a  unit.  To  have  any 
defense  at  all  it  must  be  unified.  To  talk  of  a  defense  of  one 
portion  or  another  is  sheer  idiocy. 

"The  message  of  the  float  shown  on  this  page  contains 
these  implications  and  also  others,  Technocracy  believes.  For 
instance,  we  are  celebrating  the  hundredth  birthday  of  a 
great  state.  Try  to  imagine  the  greatness  of  that  state  if  it 
were  suddenly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Its  re- 
source position  would  be  rather  poor,  wouldn't  it?  Where 
would  we  be  without  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  pulpwood  (largely 
imported),  sulphur,  iron  and,  for  that  matter,  many  of  the 
food  items  which  are  supplied  this,  an  agricultural  state,  by 
other  parts  of  the  nation?  Wisconsin  has  become  an  impor- 
tant cog  in  a  great  productive  machine  but  has  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  operation  of  the  whole  machine  for  its  con- 
tinued life,  Technocracy  concludes." 
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SECTIONS! 


ATTENTION! 


Volume    16,   Number  9  of 

The  TECHNOCRAT 

will   be   a 

PICTORIAL  ISSUE 

of 


SUBSCRIBERS! 


OPERATION  GOLDEN  GATE 

(Giant  motorcade  to  the  San  Francisco  area) 

NOW  is  the  time  to  start  that  subscription  to  a  friend,  a  relative,  a  neighbor, 
or  to  a  public  institution  (school,  library,  hospital). 

Subscription  rates 6  issues  $1.00 

12  issues  $2.00 

24  issues  $3.50 

To  public  institutions 12  issues  $1.50 

Send  in  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  with  $1.00  for  each  6  names  and  we 
will  mail  the  Pictorial  Issue  to  your  friends. 

Bundle  Order  Rates     .      10  to  99   copies,    16c   per  copy 
100  copies  or  more,    15c   per  copy 

Get  your  orders  in  NOW  so  that  you  will  not  miss  out  on  the  pictorial  review 
of  this  Technocracy  event. 

ORDER   NOW!     ORDER   NOW!     ORDER    NOW! 


No  'Candy'  in  the  Next  War? 


In  a  lot  of  ways,  World  War  2  was 
not  hell  for  the  U.  S.  Essentially,  it  was 
tragic.  But  there  were  some  things — 
the  elimination  of  unemployment,  the 
general  increase  in  incomes,  the  boom 
in  business — that  the  country  wel- 
comed. But  that  wouldn't  be  true  in 
a  third  world  war.  Another  war — if  it 
should  come — would  be  a  grim  and 
miserable  business  for  everyone.  There 
would  be  no  compensations.  Last  time, 
we  could  afford  to  reward  people  for 
doing  things  that  had  to  be  done.  This 
time,  incentives  would  not  be  possible. 
This  time,  the  inexorable  logic  of  the 


situation  would  leave  no  substitute  for 
naked  compulsion.  That  goes  for  man- 
agement, workers,  people  all  alike  .  .  . 
One  total,  continent-wide  weapon  is 
what  the  nation  would  have  to  become 
if  war  starts.  Make  no  mistake  about 
that  .  .  .  First  of  all,  a  national  service 
system  would  have  to  be  tied  in  with 
the  draft  of  soldiers.  It  would  be  more 
than  just  offering  a  choice  of  "work  or 
fight";  the  government  would  decide 
who  works,  who  fights.  The  decision 
would  be  based  on  individual  useful- 
ness to  the  war  effort,  not  on  how  many 
children    you    have.     So    the    decision 


couldn't  be  made  by  a  board  of  your 
neighbors;  it  would  have  to  be  made 
by  experts,  bureaucrats  .  .  .  Man 
power  regulation  would  be  the  over- 
riding problem  of  World  War  3.  We 
couldn't  fight  another  war  without  dic- 
tating to  everyone  where  to  work,  what 
to  do,  what  to  get  paid  for  it  .  .  . 
Price  ceilings,  high  taxes,  forced  sav- 
ings— these  are  drastic  measures.  But 
they  are  familiar  ones.  The  question 
is:  In  such  explosive  conditions  as  an- 
other war  fought  now  would  bring, 
could  even  the  most  extreme  combina- 
tion of  these  do  the  job?  Hardly,  in 
a  long  war.  Sooner  or  later,  you  would 
have  to  drop  the  dollar  sign  itself  out 
of  large  parts  of  the  economy,  operate 
under  what  amounts  to  militant  com- 
munism. And  of  course  that  would 
leave  an  even  more  difficult  problem 
for  post-war — how  to  reestablish  pri- 
vate business.  So — in  materials,  in 
manpower,  in  money  —  another  war 
now  would  add  up  to  a  police  job. 
It's  the  nature  of  modern  war  that  the 
nation  has  to  be  reshaped  into  one 
huge  factory.  You  can  do  it  with  dis- 
cipline or  with  rewards.  All  the  candy 
has  been  passed  out  now.  This  time 
there  would  be  nothing  left  but  the 
whip. 

— Business  Week. 


The  bumper  crop  of  babies,  about 
5,000,000  larger  than  the  population 
experts  expected,  is  reaching  school 
age.  At  school  these  youngsters 
should  find  a  good  education  awaiting 
them.  That  is  their  most  cherished 
American  birthright.  But  unless  some- 
thing is  done  quickly,  millions  of  these 
children  will  be  cheated.  They  will 
crowd  into  classrooms  already  run  on 
double  shifts.  They  will  move  in  with 
children  who  are  now  sitting  two  in  a 
single  seat.  They  will  read  germ-loaded 
books  mangled  by  a  generation  of  use 
by  grimy  hands.  There  are  schools 
with  leaking  roofs  and  outdoor  toilets 
in  our  greatest  cities.  There  are  schools 
where  students  still  use  histories  and 
geographies  copyrighted  before  1920 
— books  with  no  mention  of  World 
War  I,  the  depression  of  the  30's,  the 
Russian  Revolution  or  the  rise  of  dic- 
tators. There  are  countless  schools 
where  modern  methods  of  visual  edu- 
cation are  completely  unknown.  All  of 
these  conditions  promise  to  get  worse 
— as  that  scheduled  5  million  increase 
in   the   school   population    gets   rolling. 

— Business  Week,  June  5,   1948. 
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Our  'Public  Servants' 


INDULGING  in  name  calling  and  the 
application  of  the  good  old  'smear 
technique'  have  always  been  two  of 
the  most  effective  weapons  used  by 
defenders  of  the  status  quo  as  a  means 
of  quelling  into  submission  any  persons 
who  might  become  so  roused  as  to 
demand  certain  'rights'  as  citizens  of 
this  so-called  'free  democracy.' 

Housewives  and  wage  earners  are 
frantic  as  they  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  family  health  and  a 
decent  standard  of  living  in  the  face  of 
spiralling  living  costs.  They  could  pos- 
sibly stop  eating,  go  nudist,  and  move 
out  to  a  park  bench  where  they  might 
in  due  time  pass  quietly  out  of  exist- 
ence. It  appeared  more  sensible  to  call 
on  the  duly  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  to  remedy  conditions.  After 
all,  those  representatives,  prior  to  elec- 
tion, did  promise  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens.  So  the  consum- 
ers of  Canada  sent  a  delegation  to 
Ottawa.  From  Parliament  Hill  rose  the 
cry,  'Communist,'  and  a  blunt  refusal 
to  even  see  the  worthy  constituents, 
who  just  a  few  short  years  ago  had 
placed  their  marks  of  ignorance  (X's) 
on  ballots,  in  a  big-hearted  effort  to 
provide  five  years'  security  for  all  those 
Members  of  Parliament. 

A  large  group  of  citizens  represent- 


ing various  walks  of  life,  and  every 
shade  of  politics,  were  signatories  to 
a  statement  just  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  support  of  a  bill 
of  rights  for  Canada!  On  April  12th, 
it  was  up  for  debate,  and  again  the 
hysterical  cries  of  the  frightened  parlia- 
mentarians arose,  'Traitors  to  our  way 
of  life,'  'Communists,'  and  Dupes  of 
the  Communists.' 

Every  patriotic  North  American  is 
opposed  to  the  spread  of  either  Fas- 
cism or  Communism  on  this  Continent. 
Every  well  informed  North  American 
realizes  that  the  present  Price  System 
with  its  enforced  scarcity,  insecurity, 
needless  suffering  and  discontent,  pro- 
vides the  ideal  breeding  conditions  for 
such  foreign  ideologies. 

North  Americans  must  not  be  cowed 
into  fearful  silence.  Neither  must  they 
waste  valuable  time  on  the  futile  strug- 
gles of  minority  groups  for  positions 
of  advantage.  Citizens  of  this  Con- 
tinent must  throw  off  fear  and  lethargy 
and  as  one  people,  one  and  indivisible, 
demand  the  installation  of  a  scientific 
method  of  social  operation  which  will 
bring  permanent  security  to  every  in- 
dividual and  remove,  once  and  for  all, 
the  threat  of  both  Communism  and 
Fascism  from  North  America! 

—A.  Poth 


GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT,  Janu- 
ary-February 1947. 

California,  Here  We  Come,' 
GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT, 
March-April   1947. 

'Water  Goes  Underground,'  The 
NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT,  July 
1948. 

A  Continental  Hydrology,'  and 
'Power  for  a  Continent,'  TECHNOC- 
RACY DIGEST,  July  1948. 

(See  pages  14  and  15  for  account  of 
Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  in  action  in 
flood  disasters  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west.) 


Uncontrolled  runoff  recognizes  no 
man-made  boundaries. 

Land  ownership  lines,  township,  coun- 
ty and  state  lines  are  no  control  bar- 
riers for  water  on  the  move. 

— John    S.    Glass,    Soil    Conservation    Service, 
United    States    Department    of    Agriculture. 


Paid  employment  in  the  continental 
United  States  at  the  end  of  April  to- 
taled 1,81  1,053,  a  net  increase  of  16,- 
737  during  the  month.  A  total  of  237,- 
195  employees  were  stationed  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  an  in- 
crease of  1,156  over  the  236,039  re- 
ported at  the  end  of  March.  Thus,  a 
grand  total  of  2,048,248  persons  were 
employed  by  the  federal  government 
on  April  30,  1948,  a  net  increase  of 
17,839  during  the  month. 

— Federation   News,  July  3,    1948. 


Flood  Disasters  in  1948  Emphasize 
Need  for  Continental  Hydrology  Control 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  2) 

alarming  rate  and  we  are  digging  deep- 
er and  deeper  to  reach  underground 
sources;  while  at  the  same  time,  through 
gross  negligence,  we  permit  rainfall 
which  could  be  conserved  for  our  needs 
to  rush  over  our  land  into  the  ocean, 
taking  with  it  human  lives,  property  and 
precious  soil. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  and  is  worthy 
of  the  earnest  consideration  of  every 
North  American  who  is  interested  in  his 
own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  our 
Continent. 

Technocracy's  design  for  a  Continen- 
tal   Hydrology    control    has    been    set 


forth  in  various  issues  of  the  Organiza- 
tion's official  publications.  We  recom- 
mend the  following  articles  to  readers 
of  The  TECHNOCRAT: 

'Capitalizing  Calamity,'  TECHNOC- 
RACY, Series  A,    Number  7. 

'Engineering  With  Nature,'  The 
TECHNOCRAT,    March,   April    I940. 

'Continental  Hydrology  Control,' 
The  TECHNOCRAT,   June    I944. 

A  Concept  for  a  Continent,'  TECH- 
NOCRACY DIGEST,  February  1 945; 
The  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT, 
March    1 945. 

'Land     of     the     Sky     Blue     Water,' 


In  nearly  all  Phoenix  grocery  stores 
new  potatoes  are  selling  at  3  pounds 
for  25  cents. 

On  the  Queen  Creek  air  strip,  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Williams  Field, 
there  are  1,700,000  pounds  of  new  po- 
tatoes rotting  in  the  sun  while  millions 
of  the  world's  population  are  starving. 

...  By  actual  measurement,  potatoes 
are  strewn  over  the  air  strip  for  seven- 
tenths  of  a  mile  in  lengthand  75  feet  in 
width.  In  some  places  the  potatoes  are 
more  than  knee  deep.  .  .  . 

The  potatoes  on  the  air  strip  have 
been  purchased  from  the  government 
by  the  International  Fertilizer  &  Feed 
Co.  of  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  said  Hershey, 
and  will  be  used  to  make  starch  and  fer- 
tilizer. 

Two  truck  drivers  at  the  scene  said 
the  potatoes  would  be  used  to  make 
alcohol  for  liquor  distillers  but  they  did 
not  want  to  be  quoted  by  name. 

— The  Arizona  Times,  June  28,  1948. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  on  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol   signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists 
that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid"  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are    welcome    in   Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833-  11834  AREA 
TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  out- 
lining Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction  to  Technocracy...  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change. .  .  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science   vs.  Chaos 10c 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 
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Angeles  44,  Calif.,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 

N.  Y.,   15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  I  166  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $  1 .25  for  6  issues. 
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Every  citizen  of  this  Continent  wants  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  himself  and 
his  children. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  wants  guaranteed  social  security  from  birth  to 
death. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  wants  to  toil  less  and  consume  more. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  knows  that  this  Continent  has  the  men,  the  ma- 
chines, the  materials,  the  resources  and  the  climate  to  provide  economic  certainty  for 
every  citizen,  and  to  distribute  abundance  to  all. 

Abundance  cannot  be  produced  at  a  price;  social  security  cannot  be  purchased; 
human  toil  cannot  produce  the  volume  of  physical  wealth  necessary  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  American  living — only  a  technological  orchestration  of  the  men,  machines  and 
materials  of  this  Continent  can  produce  and  distribute  abundance  for  all. 

The  operational  problem  of  Continental  America  is  unique.  It  has  no  precedent 
in  the  life  of  man.  There  is,  and  can  be,  only  one  solution — the  technological  applica- 
tion of  physical  science  to  the  means  whereby  we  citizens  live.  All  political  parties  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  that  promise  the  people  security,  abundance,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  are  practicing  national  fraud  and  deception,  and  they  are 
liars  by  the  clock. 

The  citizens  of  this  Continent  must  realize  that  scarcity  and  poverty,  crime  and 
malnutrition,  politics  and  disease  are  but  natural  component  parts  of  our  antiquated, 
pre-technological  social  structure. 

—Howard  Scott,  TECHNOCRACY  Magazine,  Series  A,  Number   14. 
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Lett:  MPSU  (Mobile  Power  Sound  Unit)  and 
Sound  Car  carrying  Operation  Golden  Gate 
car  top  sign. — Techphoto  by  Chasse. 
Center:  One  of  the  highway  markers  near 
Sacramento  indicating  route  of  Technocracy 
Motorcade. 

Circle:  Technocracy  plane,  from  the  Seattle 
area,  circled  over  the  Gray  Cars  as  they  trav- 
elled along  the  route  of  Operation  Golden 
Gate. — Techphotos  by  Phebus. 
Bottom:  Part  of  the  'heavy  equipment'  which 
participated  in  the  Motorcade;  left  to  right: 
MOU  (Mobile  Organization  Unit)  from  the 
Los  Angeles  area;  MOU  and  'Big  Eye'  (800 
million  beamed  candlepower  searchlight)  from 
the  Seattle  area;  and  the  'Big  Eye'  from  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  These  huge  units  are  main- 
tained by  all  of  the  Sections  in  the  Regional 
Divisions  surrounding  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle 
and  are  used  in  Organizational  work. — Tech- 
photo   by    Martin. 
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Operation  Golden  Gate 


Wending  their  way  from  such  divergent  points  as  Canada,  New  York,  Utah,  Washington, 
Arizona  and  all  parts  of  California,  contingents  of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  con- 
verged on  San  Francisco  as  one  gigantic  swarm  of  Gray  Cars  and  other  equipment. 


TECHNOCRACY  is  a  pretty  lively 
Organization — so  must  think  those 
citizens  who,  after  having  read  in 
the  public  press  for  years  past  that 
Technocracy  is  'dead,'  were  startled 
witnesses  of  the  Motorcade  contin- 
gents of  Official  Gray  Cars  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  on  their  way  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  participate  in  'Operation 
Golden  Gate.'  Wending  their  way 
from  such  divergent  points  as  Canada, 
New  York,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Utah, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Arizona,  and  all 
parts  of  California,  with  the  several 
units  continuously  picking  up  more 
Gray  Cars  along  the  way,  these  con- 
tingents finally  converged  on  San  Fran- 
cisco as  one  gigantic  swarm  of  Gray 
Cars  and  other  equipment.  Citizens 
along  the  way  must  have  been  quite 
amazed  that  a  social  movement,  so 
long  reported  'deceased,'  could  be  so 
obviously  full  of  life  and  action. 


For,  when  the  Motorcade  crossed 
the  Bay  Bridge  from  Oakland  to  San 
Francisco,  it  consisted  of  miles  of  Gray 
Cars,  many  of  which  were  equipped 
with  two-way  radios  or  Mobile  Sound 
Units;  dozens  of  trailers,  pick-up  trucks, 
panel  trucks  and  other  types  of  vehi- 
cles painted  Technocracy  Gray,  and 
driven  by  hundreds  of  Technocrats  in 
Regulation  Gray  Dress;  a  squad  of 
Technocracy  Gray  Motorcycles, 
equipped  with  two-way  radios,  with 
riders  in  Regulation  Technocracy  Mo- 
torcycle Dress;  several  Technocracy 
Photo  Units  equipped  with  motion  pic- 
ture and  still  cameras  to  cover  the 
events;  two  Mobile  Organization  Units, 
one  as  large  as  a  street  car  and  an- 
other slightly  smaller;  two  'Big  Eyes' 
(800  million  beamed  candle-power 
searchlights  mounted  on  Technocracy 
Gray  Trucks)  as  well  as  several  Mo- 
bile Power  Sound  Units — cars  equipped 


with  generators  to  furnish  electricity. 
This  was  'Operation  Golden  Gate- — 
quite  an  event  for  the  press  to  ignore. 
It  must  have  made  San  Franciscans 
realize  that  the  reported  'demise'  of 
Technocracy  had  been  merely  wishful 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  'free'  Ameri- 
can press  and  the  big  advertisers  who 
influence  its  views. 

Technocrats  from  Arizona,  San  Diego 
and  other  Southern  California  cities 
had  started  out  on  July  I  and  met  the 
Los  Angeles  contingent  on  Friday 
morning  at  Castaic,  approximately  45 
miles  north  of  Los  Angeles  on  U.  S. 
Highway  99.  At  about  9:30  a.m.  the 
brilliant  California  sun  caught  and  re- 
flected the  glossy  surface  of  car  after 
car  of  shining  gray  as  this  unit  of  the 
Motorcade  pulled  out  and  made  its 
way  over  the  Ridge  Route  towards  Bak- 
ersfield,  California. 


*, 


Left:   Technocrats  from    all    parts   of   Southern   California    and    Arizona  mobilized  at  Castaic,  on  the   Ridge  Route,  on   Friday,  July   I,  for 
the  'take-off'  on  Operation   Golden   Gate. 

Right:  The  long  line  of  Gray  Cars  passing  through  the  many  cities  along  the  route  of  the  Motorcade  attracted  the  interest  of  thousands 
of  citizens  who   had   been  informed   by  the   'free'   press  that  Technocracy  was   'dead.' — Techphotos   by   Baca. 
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As  the  cars  made  their  way  down 
the  last  descent  of  the  Ridge  Route, 
around  the  last  curve,  they  faced  miles 
and  miles  of  level  road  straight  as  an 
arrow,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
This  was  a  welcome  sight  after  the 
climbing  turns  and  twists  they  had  left 
behind.  Also  welcome  was  the  sight 
of  an  old  friend  waiting  there  around 
the  curve — the  giant  Los  Angeles 
MOU.  Big  as  a  streetcar,  the  Mobile 
Organization  Unit  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Area  has  its  own  radio  sending  and  re- 
ceiving installation  and  sound  system. 
It  is  a  travelling  short  wave  radio  sta- 
tion, a  loud  speaking  system  and  Tech- 
nocracy office. 

Picking  up  the  MOU,  the  Motorcade 
travelled  to  the  outskirts  of  Bakersfield 
where  it  was  met  by  a  police  motor- 
cycle escort  which  led  it  in  a  parade 
through  the  city  of  Bakersfield.  Here 
the  Technocrats  stopped  for  lunch.  To 
avoid  overcrowding,  they  dispersed  to 


Top  (left):  Headquarters  of  Section  I,  R.D. 
I  1936,  Fresno,  California,  where  the  first 
scheduled  overnight  stop  of  the  Motorcade 
was  made. — Techphoto  by  Baca. 

Top  (right):  Members  gathered  for  a  wiener- 
bake  in  the  backyard  of  the  Fresno  Section 
Headquarters. — Techphoto    by    Phebus. 

Center:  Mobilizing  for  police-escorted  parade 
through  Sacramento,  July  3. — Techphoto  by 
Baca. 

Left:  Entering  Sacramento  with  police  escort. 
— Techphoto  by  Phebus. 
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various  restaurants  displaying  'Wel- 
come Technocrats'  signs.  (These  signs 
had  been  placed  in  restaurants  and 
hotels  all  along  the  way.) 

After  lunch  the  Motorcade  mobilized 
again  and  proceeded  to  Fresno  for  a 
prearranged  police  -  escorted  parade 
through  the  city.  However,  the  police 
had  evidently  thought  us  over-optimis- 
tic in  our  estimate  of  the  number  of 
cars  to  be  expected,  for  they  had  un- 
derestimated the  size  of  the  Motorcade 
and  had  not  supplied  sufficient  escort 
to  handle  all  the  cars. 

The  Motorcade  disbanded  for  the 
night  at  Fresno  and  Technocrats  set 
about  locating  their  accommodations 
for  the  night  and  finding  restaurants 
for  the  evening  meal.  Many  Techno- 
crats visited  the  local  Technocracy  Sec- 
tion Headquarters.  Soon  the  city  was 
dotted  with  Technocracy  Gray  Cars, 
the  restaurants  with  gray  suits,  while 
all  along  the  highway  out  of  Fresno 
were  motels  filled  with  Gray  Cars. 

In  the  evening,  Authorized  Speaker 
Montague  Easton  gave  a  lecture  en- 
titled Concept  for  a  Continent'  to 
an  enthusiastic  audience,  and  after- 
wards  Technocrats   gathered    back    of 


Rock  sign  near  Sacramento. — Techphoto  by  Chasse. 


the  Fresno  Section  Headquarters  for 
a  wiener-bake  and  'get-together,'  which 
was  a  pleasant  ending  for  the  first  day 
of  Motorcade  activities. 

Saturday,  July  3,  saw  the  Motorcade 
leaving  Fresno  at  8:30  in  the  morning, 
grown  considerably  longer,  since  it  had 
been  picking  up  more  Gray  Cars  at 
towns  all  along  the  route.  Again  it 
followed    Highway   99   motorcading 


through  Madera,  Merced  and  Turlock, 
distributing  literature  and  announcing 
the  arrival  of  the  Gray  Fleet  from 
Sound  Cars,  and  arrived  at  Modesto 
for  lunch. 

An  unscheduled  parade  was  held 
with  police  escort  in  Modesto,  the  re- 
sult of  advance  cars  contacting  the 
police,  who  responded  with  excellent 
cooperation,  but  here  again  the  escort 
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'Heavy   equipment'    leaving    the    mobilization    point    in    a    Sacramento  Drive-In  theater  as  the   Motorcade  headed  for  San   Francisco   on 
July  4. — Techphoto  by  Chasse. 
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Circle:  Part  of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  on 
the    highway    approaching    Vallejo,    California. 

Top:  Mobilization  for  parade  in  Vallejo — un- 
scheduled part  of  that  city's  Fourth  of  July 
parade. — Techphotos  by  Baca. 

Center:  Crowd  watched  as  Gray  Fleet  rolled 
down    Vallejo   street. 

Below  (also  Front  Cover):  And  still  they 
rolled  by!  A  Vallejo  radio  station  announced: 
"Technocracy's  Gray  Cars  joined  the  parade 
and  made  it  the  longest  parade  in  the  history 
of  Vallejo." — Techphotos  by  Chasse. 
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was  insufficient  because  they  had  un- 
derestimated our  numbers.  However, 
the  parade  stayed  in  excellent  forma- 
tion. The  method  used  here  was  unique, 
efficient  and  without  sirens — accom- 
plished by  manual  operation  of  signal 
lights.  The  Motorcade  demobilized  for 
lunch  and  for  more  distribution  of  lit- 
erature. After  lunch,  it  re-formed  and 
continued  to  a  parking  lot  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Stockton. 

Here  a  welcome  sight  greeted  the 
Technocrats.  Waiting  for  the  Motor- 
cade with  the  Stockton  Gray  Fleet,  was 
another  group  of  Gray  Cars — Techno- 
crats who,  unable  to  leave  their  homes 
on  Friday  to  travel  with  the  unit,  had 
left  during  the  night  or  early  morning 
to  join  the  Fleet  at  Stockton. 

While  drivers  refueled  and  cleaned 
their  cars,  bumper  strips  stating  'Oper- 
ation Golden  Gate — July  2-9'  were  af- 
fixed, and  flags  secured  to  the  front 
fenders.  With  their  numbers  thus  rein- 
forced and  their  cars  dressed  up  with 
American  Flags,  the  Motorcade  was 
now,  indeed,  an  impressive  sight. 

The  Stockton  Police  said  the  parade 
was  too  long,  so  they  divided  the  Fleet 
into  two  groups  for  the  trip  through 
town. 

After  remobilizing  in  Motorcade 
formation   on  the  other  side  of  Stock- 


San  Francisco  Police  escorted  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  to  the   Headquarters  of  Section    I, 
R.  D.  12237,  host  to  the  participants  of  Operation  Golden  Gate. — Techphoto  by  Baca. 


ton,  the  caravan  travelled  on  to  the 
rendezvous  at  Fruitridge  Road  and 
Highway  99  on  the  edge  of  Sacra- 
mento. In  a  large  parking  lot  and  gas 
station,  they  met  the  Sacramento  Gray 
Fleet  and  another  group  of  Technocrats 
who  had  left  from  various  points  along 
the  way  on  Saturday  to  join  the  Motor- 


cade here.  A  pleasant  surprise  was  in 
store  for  the  Members  in  the  form  of 
a  police  escort  unexpectedly  waiting 
to  take  them  into  Sacramento  in  par- 
ade formation. 

The  Stockton  City  Police  had  tele- 
phoned ahead  to  inform  the  Sacra- 
mento City  Police  of  the  'unexpected 


Director-in-Chief   Howard    Scott   arriving    at   the    dance    held    in 
the   CIO    Hall   in    San    Francisco,   Sunday   evening,   July  4. 


Registration  of   Members  at  Section    I,   R.   D.    12237,   San    Fran- 
cisco.— Techphotos  by  Phebus. 
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size'  of  the  Motorcade,  and  the  Sacra- 
mento police  decided  to  give  full  co- 
operation. So  with  the  Technocracy 
Motorcycle  Corps  and  the  Sacramento 
City  Police  escorting  the  parade,  Tech- 
nocrats entered  Sacramento  in  style 
and  were  led  to  the  -Memorial  Audito- 
rium, where  they  picked  up  their  reser- 
vations for  the  night's  lodging. 

Meanwhile,  other  states  across  the 
country  were  also  being  informed  that 
Technocracy  was  going  places.  For, 
while  the  Arizona  Technocrats  were 
starting  out  to  meet  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia groups  at  Castaic,  Technocrats 
from  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Akron,  Chi- 
cago and  points  east  had  been  rolling 
westward,  to  meet  other  groups  at 
Salt  Lake  City  on  Friday,  July  2.  By  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  this  contingent 
of  the  Motorcade  was  on  its  way  to 
Winnemucca,  Nevada,  where  it  joined 
units  from  Idaho  and  Oregon.  After 
spending  the  night  in  Winnemucca,  on 
Saturday  morning,  July  3,  they  headed 
for  Sacramento. 

The  Seattle  contingent  of  the  Motor- 
cade, joined  by  Canadian  Technocrats, 
left  Seattle,  Washington,  on  July  I,  to 
arrive  in  Vancouver,  Washington  for 
lunch  and  a  police-escorted  parade 
through  the  city,  followed  by  another 
parade  with  police  escort  through  Port- 
land, Oregon.  The  units  travelled  on  to 
Eugene,  Oregon,  for  dinner,  where  they 
spent  the  night.  The  Motorcade  left 
Eugene  the  morning  of  July  2  to  arrive 
at  Roseburg  for  lunch  and  a  symboliza- 
tion  drive,  thence  to  Grant's  Pass, 
where  it  picked  up  another  group  of 
Gray  Cars  and  arrived  at  Medford  for 
dinner  and  lodging. 

When  the  Seattle  Motorcade  ar- 
rived at  Redding,  California,  at  noon 
on  July  3,  it  found  the  Seattle  MOU 
waiting.  This  Mobile  Organization  Unit 
is  similar  to  the  Los  Angeles  unit,  with 
the  same  type  of  equipment  and  is  as 
large  as  a  bus.  Picking  up  the  MOU, 
the  Seattle  contingent  of  the  Gray 
Fleet  continued  on  its  way,  joining  the 
northern  contingent  just  north  of  Sac- 
ramento and  arriving  in  force  at  the 
Memorial  Auditorium  right  on  the  heels 
(or  rather  wheels)  of  the  southern  unit 
of  the  Motorcade. 

All  these  contingents  of  the  Motor- 
cade had   been   distributing   literature, 


Oakland  City  Police  turned  out  in  numbers  to 
escort  the  Motorcade  through  the  city  and  on 
the  highway  to  Hidden  Valley  Dude  Ranch, 
July  5. — Techphotos   by  Chasse. 
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Top:  Police-escorted  parade  starting  from 
mobilization   point. 

Center:  Rolling  along  the  highway,  with  escort 
to  prevent  cross-traffic  interference.  —  Tech- 
photos  by  Chasse. 

Bottom:  Part  of  the  Gray  Cars  at  Hidden 
Valley  Dude  Ranch  where  a  picnic  afforded 
Members  an  opportunity  for  relaxation. — Tech- 
photo  by  Phebus. 


making  announcements  over  the  Mobile 
Sound  Units,  and  reinforcing  their  ranks 
all  along  the  way  as  they  picked  up 
more  and  more  Gray  Cars.  Public  in- 
terest had  been  aroused  in  states  all 
across  the  nation  by  these  various  units 
of  the  Motorcade.  One  would  have 
had  to  be  blind  and  deaf  not  to  know 
that  something  was  cooking'  in  Sacra- 
mento by  the  evening  of  July  3,  when 
all  the  units  had  arrived. 

After  picking  up  their  reservations 
for  the  night's  lodgings  at  the  Memo- 
rial Auditorium,  and  greeting  newly  ar- 
rived Technocrats,  the  Members  dis- 
bursed for  dinner  and  a  'sprucing  up' 
for  the  dance  held  at  the  auditorium 
that  evening.  The  two  MOUs  and  both 
'Big  Eyes'  remained  parked  in  front  of 
the  auditorium  where  they  gathered 
curious  crowds  and  disbursed  literature 
all  evening. 

The  Sacramento  press  unbent  a  little, 
for  short  news  items  about  the  Motor- 
cade appeared  in  the  'Sacramento 
Union'  and  the  'Sacramento  Bee.' 

In  spite  of  the  rigorous  schedule 
which  had  been  followed,  8  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  July  4,  found  the  Gray 
Fleet  mobilizing  at  the  Drive-In  Theater, 
West  Sacramento,  for  departure  to  San 
Francisco.   Cars  that   had    not  already 
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Members  gathered  early  on  the  evening  of  July  6  at  the  Oakland  Civic  Auditorium  for 
a  meeting  at  which  Director-in-Chief  Howard  Scott  addressed  the  Membership  (right). — 
Techphotos  by  Baca  and  Phebus. 

Circle:  Marquee  on  Oakland  Civic  Auditorium  where  Membership  Meeting  was  held. — 
— Techphoto  by  Baca. 


received  bumper  strips  and  flags  were 
supplied.  Here  police  from  the  State 
Highway  Patrol  were  waiting  to  escort 
the  Motorcade  as  it  pulled  out  of  Sac- 
ramento. 

The  Motorcade  was  routed  through 
the  town  of  Vacaville,  (population 
2,244)  where  it  really  aroused  excite- 
ment among  the  citizens  with  a  result- 
ant write-up  in  the  local  paper.  Then, 
following  U.S.  Highway  40,  the  Gray 
Fleet  headed  for  San  Francisco,  with 
symbolization  drives  and  literature  dis- 
tribution at  towns  en  route.  Here  it 
was  joined  by  a  Technocracy  airplane, 
painted  Technocracy  Gray,  with  Mon- 


ads on  its  wings.  The  plane  accom- 
panied the  Motorcade  into  Vallejo  cir- 
cling overhead. 

Meanwhile,  50  advance-cars  had  gone 
ahead  to  make  preparations  for  a  Tech- 
nocracy parade  through  Vallejo.  There 
they  found  a  Fourth  of  July  parade  al- 
ready forming  and,  since  the  Vallejo 
Parade  Director  had  considered  the 
parade  too  short,  he  welcomed  this  un- 
expected addition.  Technocracy  radio 
cars  which  had  been  in  radio  contact 
with  Technocracy  units  in  San  Francisco 
and  San  Jose,  relayed  this  information, 
and  the  Motorcade,  which  was  lining  up 
in  parade  formation  in  the  residential 
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Left:  'The  Chief  about  to  enter  the  Seattle  area's  MOU. — Techphoto  by  Phebus. 
Below:  The  'Big  Eyes'  lighted   up  the  skies  around  the  auditorium,  attracting  the  attention 
I     of  residents  in  cities  all  over  the  Bay  Area. — Techphoto   by  Baca. 
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Officers'  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Oak- 
land, on  the  afternoon  of  July  6. 


Authorized    Speaker   Norwin    K.   Johnson   addressed    an    interested    audience    in    the    Hotel 
Leamington  Auditorium,  Oakland,  on  the  evening  of  July  7. 


district  of  Vallejo,  was  joined  by  these 
groups. 

The  Southwest  News,  official  bulle- 
tin of  the  Los  Angeles  Area,  describes 
the  remainder  of  this  event  as  follows: 

"At  last  came  the  order  to  move 
into  position,  and  down  the  street, 
three  abreast,  moved  the  Gray  Fleet. 
Lining  the  sidewalks  on  each  side  were 
onlookers  apathetically  standing  or 
slowly  dispersing  under  the  obvious  im- 
pression that  the  parade  had  ended. 

"Then  from  a  Sound  Car  in  the  lead 
came  the  announcement:  'You  are  view- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Continental  Gray 
Fleet  of  Technocracy   Inc.,   on   its  way 


to  participate  in  Operation  Golden 
Gate — Join  Technocracy  NOW  and  do 
your  part!'  Immediately  those  lining  the 
sidewalks  perked  up  and  began  to  take 
notice — here  was  something  that  had 
not  been  announced  on  the  regular 
program;  something  not  scheduled  in 
the  regular  scheme  of  things! 

"Gray  Car  after  Gray  Car  passed 
slowly  by,  and  more  and  more  people 
crowded  the  streets,  by  now  solidly 
lined.  And  then  what  happened  made 
everything  else  fade  into  insignificance; 
the  apathetic  looks  disappeared,  peo- 
ple opened  their  eyes  in  amazement — 
and  began  reaching  out  and  asking  for 


literature.  All  down  the  street  they 
reached  out  for  magazines,  pamphlets, 
contact  folders,  and  whatever  we  had 
to  offer.  In  all,  it  is  estimated  that 
around  25,000  pieces  of  literature  were 
distributed  during  this  functional  activ- 
ity." 

By  the  time  the  parade  had  tra- 
versed about  half  its  course,  the  spec- 
tators crowded  at  the  curb  were  so 
thick  that  literature  distribution  from 
the  cars  was  impossible.  Here  Techno- 
crats proved  their  ability  to  think  and 
act  independently  and  without  direc- 
tion. For  many  of  those  who  were  not 
driving   got   out   and   walked,    handing 


Contingent   of    the    Gray    Fleet    visiting    Stanford    University   in    Palo  Alto,   California,   included   the   giant   MOU    from   the    Los  Angeles 
area. — Techphotos  by  Phebus. 
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Above:  Part  of  the  Southern  California-Arizona 
contingent  in  Carmel,  California,  on  the  re- 
turn trip. 

Circle:  Authorized  Speaker  Ailsa  Deal  pre- 
sented lecture  at  the  I.D.E.S.  Hall  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  on  July  8. 

Center:  Crowd  gathered  around  huge  MOU 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  inspect  its 
equipment  and  to  ask  questions  about  the 
Organization. 

Left:  A  group  of  students  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
held  'question  and  answer'  session  with  Tech- 
nocrat Dean  Riggins  (facing  camera)  in  the 
MOU,  with  Dean  on  the  receiving  end  of  the 
questions,  of  course. — Techphotos   by   Phebus. 


out  literature  to  the  eager  spectators 
behind  the  ropes.  Cars  in  the  middle 
line,  who  had  been  unable  to  distribute 
literature  heretofore  in  the  parade, 
supplied  these  distribution  crews  with 
what  literature  they  had  on  hand. 

This  was  one  Fourth  of  July  Parade 
that  Vallejo  citizens  will  long  remember. 
A  Vallejo  radio  station  announced: 
"Technocracy's  Gray  Cars  joined  the 
Vallejo  parade  and  made  it  the  longest 
parade  in  the  history  of  Vallejo."  No 
amount  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
public  press  will  convince  these  people 
that  Technocracy  is  'dead  and  forgot- 
ten.' 

After  the  Vallejo  parade  the  Gray 
Cars  made  their  way  to  Oakland,  and 
thence  over  the  Bay  Bridge  into  San 
Francisco.  On  a  traffic  island  at  the 
approach  to  the  bridge  stood  a  group 
of  San  Francisco  Technocrats,  a  veri- 
table welcoming  committee,  who,  pre- 
paring for  the  arrival  of  the  Gray  Fleet, 
had  been  unable  to  participate  in  the 
previous  events.  However,  the  spec- 
tacle of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
Gray  Cars  pouring  over  the  bridge 
into  San  Francisco  as  'Operation  Gold- 


Left:    Director-in-Chief   Howard    Scott   addressed   the    Membership   of  the  Los  Angeles  area  at  the  Embassy  Auditorium,  Sunday  evening, 
July  10. 

Right:   'The   Chief   and   a   group   of   Members   held   a   'coffee   session'   at  the    Headquarters   of   Section   2,    R.   D.    11833. — Techphotos    by 
Phebus. 


en  Gate'  reached  its  destination  must 
have  compensated  for  the  events  they 
had  so  far  missed. 

Once  clear  of  the  bridge  approach, 
the  Motorcade  re-formed  to  be  es- 
corted by  San  Francisco  City  Police  to 
the  Civic  Center  parking  lot  near  the 
San  Francisco  Section.  Members  gath- 
ered at  Section  I,  R.D.  12237,  to  regis- 
ter and  pick  up  their  reservations. 

That  night  a  dance  was  held  at  the 
CIO  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  where  many 
friends  were  reunited  who  had  not  seen 
one  another  for  years.  For  Technocrats, 
although  they  may  move  far  away  are 
still  Technocrats,  and  an  operation  such 
as  this  brings  them  together  from 
points  all  over  the  Continent. 

Late  in  the  evening  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc., 
and  Phillip  Whitmore,  Member-at- 
Large,  arrived  from  New  York  City, 
mingling  with  other  members,  talking 
and  dancing. 

Monday  morning,  July  5,  found  the 
Motorcade  once  more  mobilizing,  this 


time  for  a  picnic  at  Hidden  Valley.  For 
the  account  of  this  we  quote  The 
Chronoscope,  official  news  bulletin  of 
the  Sacramento  Section: 

"The  Gray  Fleet  assembled  at  the 
Civic  Center  in  San  Francisco  ready  to 
take  off  for  Hidden  Valley,  just  the 
other  side  of  Mission  San  Jose.  When 
we  reached  the  Oakland  side  of  the 
Bay  Bridge  we  saw  a  sight  we  shall 
never  forget — a  long  string  of  motor- 
cycle city  police  as  far  as  you  could 
see;  all  very  happy  and  congenial.  They 
took  us  in  groups  of  about  20  cars.  We 
had  four  pull  in  ahead  of  our  group 
(two  with  sidecars  stayed  in  the  lead), 
two  motorcycles  directed  the  traffic 
from  the  sides  and  would  go  ahead  to 
stop  the  cross  traffic  on  MacArthur 
Blvd.  regardless  of  lights,  and  we  tra- 
velled 40  miles  per  hour.  When  the 
sirens  would  blow  other  cars  would  pull 
up  to  the  curb,  or  stop  in  their  tracks 
and  the  Gray  Fleet  would  go  whizzing 
by.  When  an  occasional  car  would  try 
to  get  into  line,  the  police  would  make 


it  pull  over  to  the  curb — and  if  one  did 
get  in — the  police  would  say  'Let's  get 
these  civilians  out  of  line.'  As  we 
rounded  one  curve  a  highway  patrol- 
man just  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  shouted  'Holy  — ,  they  are  still 
coming!' 

One  Technocracy  Gray  Car,  arriv- 
ing on  the  Oakland  side  of  the  Bay 
Bridge  five  minutes  behind  the  Motor- 
cade was  met  by  a  motorcycle  police- 
man, and,  with  siren  screaming  was 
escorted  through  traffic  signals  and  out 
the  highway  until  they  caught  the  Mo- 
torcade, where,  with  a  salute,  the  po- 
liceman turned  around  and  headed 
back  to  Oakland. 

Another  Gray  Car,  twenty  minutes 
behind  the  Motorcade,  was  stopped  on 
the  highway  by  two  motorcycle  officers 
who  offered  no  explanation,  but  just 
asked  the  driver  to  wait.  In  about  ten 
minutes  other  Gray  Cars  came  along 
and  were  detained  behind  the  first  car. 
Motioning    the    first   driver    to    follow, 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   17) 
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Remember  the  Technocrats? 


An  editorial  by  William  Henry  Chamberlin  reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  from  its  June  3, 
1948,    issue.     Read    Technocracy's    answer    (opppsite    page). 
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'HE  so-called  technocrats  are  not  much  in  the  pub- 
ic eye  at  the  present  time.  Yet  they  cut  quite  a 
swath  when  they  burst  out  with  their  theory  that 
production  had  outrun  the  limitations  of  the  price  and 
profit  system  in  the  early  Thirties.  Their  idea  is  worth 
recalling,  not  because  it  makes  much  sense,  but  because 
it  offers  a  vivid  example  of  the  danger  of  interpreting 
a  temporary  economic  problem  as  something  perma- 
nent and  eternal.  This  error  lies  behind  a  good  deal  of 
the  mistaken  and  onesided  economic  thinking  of  the 
last  two  decades. 

The  Technocrats  were  a  group  of  unemployed  engi- 
neers, architects  and  scientists  who  for  a  time  were 
associated  with  Columbia  University.  Their  leading 
spokesman  was  Howard  Scott.  They  engaged  in  an 
energy  survey  of  America  and  came  up  with  some 
conclusions  that  created  a  considerable  sensation  in 
the  depression  year   1932. 

These  conclusions  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: Labor-saving  devices  had  created  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities of  cheap  production  in  the  power  age.  Tech- 
nological unemployment  was  certain  to  increase;  some 
of  them  gloomily  foresaw  a  figure  of  20  million  jobless. 
Costs  of  production  and  prices  would  fall  until  debts 
could  not  be  paid  and  money  would  have  to  be  re- 
placed by  some  new  unit  of  value  based  on  energy. 
The  only  way  out  of  the  unpleasant  consequences  of 
this  adjustment  to  superabundant  production  was  to 
take  the  conduct  of  economic  life  out  of  the  bungling 
hands  of  businessmen  and  turn  it  over  to  engineers 
and  technical  specialists  who  would  miraculously  cre- 
ate order  out  of  chaos  and  replace  unemployment  and 
poverty  with  planned  abundance  for  all. 

EUROPE  GIVES  THE  ANSWER 

Now  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  technocratic  pipe- 
dream  that  science,  technology  and  invention  have 
placed  abundance  within  easy  reach  of  all  many  cur- 
rent developments  in  the  world  would  certainly  not 
have  occurred.  There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  that 
could  not  easily  and  advantageously  absorb  a  tremen- 
dous expansion  of  production,  partly  to  replace  produc- 
tive facilities  which  were  destroyed  or  allowed  to  be- 
come obsolete  during  the  war,  partly  to  fill  the  tremen- 
dous demand  for  consumer  goods. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  there  were  any  means  of 
turning  on  a  faucet  and  producing  the  flow  of  unlimited 
production  which  the  Technocrats  considered  feasible, 
the  harassed  European  governments  would  have  sought 
it.  But  what  we  have  seen  during  the  last  three  years  is 
a  generally  slow,  halting  and  stumbling  movement  to- 
ward recovery,  heavily  subsidized  by  grants  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Technocrats  were  equally  mistaken  in  their  as- 
sumptions about  a  permanent  declining  trend  in  prices. 
The  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War  has  been  an 
enormous  world  inflation,  which  has  wiped  out  the 
more  vulnerable  currencies  and  considerably  diminished 


the  purchasing  power  of  the  stronger.  If  fifteen  years 
ago  governments  were  racking  their  collective  brains 
in  order  to  get  prices  up,  now  their  chief  concern  is 
to  hold  them  down. 

WORTH  RECALLING 

The  forgotten  folly  of  the  Technocrats  is  worth  re- 
calling because  it  illustrates  so  vividly  the  danger  of 
assuming  that  the  economic  ailment  of  one  era  will 
persist  indefinitely.  This  particular  mistake  was  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  Technocrats. 

Many  of  the  departures  from  orthodox  economic 
theory  associated  with  the  names  of  Keynes  and  his 
disciples  are  rooted  in  what  might  be  called  a  perma- 
nent depression  psychology.  It  was  assumed,  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously,  that  the  conditions  of  the  early 
Thirties  would  not  change,  that  government  "pump- 
priming"  and  other  artificial  methods  would  always  be 
required  in  order  to  alleviate  unemployment  and  stim- 
ulate the  full  use  of  existing  plant. 

But  the  principal  economic  problems  of  the  Forties 
are,  in  many  ways,  at  an  opposite  pole  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Thirties.  Mass  unemployment  is  no  longer 
the  chief  haunting  spectre.  But  full  employment  has 
not  unlocked  the  gates  of  an  economic  paradise,  be- 
cause it  has  often  been  associated  with  lower  individual 
productivity  and  with  a  vast  multiplication  of  bureauc- 
racy. 

There  was  a  time  when  insufficient  purchasing  power 
was  regarded  as  a  main  obstacle  to  economic  recovery 
and  progress.  Now  one  usually  finds  all  too  much  paper 
money  in  circulation  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
goods  which  are  available.  This  leads  either  to  ration- 
ing on  a  microscopic  basis  or  to  a  spiral  of  rising  prices, 
or  to  a  combination  of  both  these  undesirable  develop- 
ments. A  generation  must  be  growing  up  in  Britain  and 
some  other  European  countries  which  does  not  know 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  walk  into  a 
shop  and  buy  freely  what  you  want. 

SHATTERED  DREAMS 

The  dream  of  universal  abundance,  to  be  achieved 
by  a  flourish  of  the  Technocrats'  slide  rule,  has  gone 
down  the  drain.  So  has  the  idea  that  economic  theory 
should  be  permanently  adjusted  to  a  state  of  low  and 
falling  prices  and  subnormal  employment  and  produc- 
tion. 

One  more  fallacy  might  also  be  tossed  on  the  intel- 
lectual scrapheap;  the  idea  that  production  should  be 
"for  use,  not  for  profit."  This  conveys  the  absurd  sug- 
gestion that  what  is  produced  for  profit  does  not  get 
into  use.  With  the  current  soectacle  of  countries  which 
have  tampered  least  with  the  profit  motive,  America, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  ministering  to  the  chronic  deficits 
of  lands  which  have  gone  in  for  collectivist  experiments, 
a  reflective  mind  might  reach  the  conclusion  that  pro- 
duction for  profit  is  the  best  and  surest  means  of  satis- 
fying human  needs. 


THE  'FORGOTTEN  FOLLY'? 


To  attack  Technocracy,  you  must  stand  no  nonsense  from  facts; 
you  must  set  sail  upon  a  sea  of  fcncy;  you  must  misrepresent. 
With  this  in  mind,  let  us  examine  the  article  of  Mr.  Chamberlin. 


SO  NOW  it's  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal! 
Technocracy  has  been  sniped 
at  by  many  a  snide  literary  sharpshoot- 
er so  that  the  present  experience  is 
nothing  new.  William  Henry  Chamber- 
lin's  editorial  entitled  "Remember  the 
Technocrats?"  (opposite  page)  which 
appeared  in  the  June  3,  1948,  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  only  one  of 
a  long  series  of  such  attacks. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  lived 
through  the  latest  depression  will  re- 
member what  a  rip-roaring  internation- 
al news  story  Technocracy  became  and 
how  quickly  someone  or  something 
hushed  it  up  and  bundled  it  off  the 
pages  of  the  American  press.  But  we 
have  noticed  that  after  condemning 
Technocracy  to  waste  away  in  silence, 
the  literary  janissaries  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem have  been  unable  to  avoid  the 
temptation  of  taking  a  free  swipe  at 
it  every  now  and  then. 

THE  PARADE  FORMS... 

In  1937,  for  example,  the  Chase 
National  Bank  devoted  an  entire  issue 
of  its  impressively  styled  Bank  Bulletin 
to  exposing  the  'errors'  of  the  Tech- 
nocrats. In  1939,  the  magazine  'Iron 
Age,'  organ  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry, took  its  turn  at  taking  a  poke 
at  Technocracy.  This  irritating  Organ- 
ization was  still  refusing  to  die,  in  si- 
lence or  any  other  way. 

In  rapid  succession,  Time  magazine, 
Fortune,  the  New  Yorker,  the  New  In- 
ternational, magazines  from  the  right 
and  magazines  from  the  left,  have  all 
fired  variously  loaded  blasts  at  these 
annoying  Technocrats.  And  now  we  can 
add  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  the 
hapless  list. 

We  say  'hapless'  because  a  sadder 
set  of  critical  essays  has  probably  never 
been  published  since  Gutenberg  pulled 
his  first  proof.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion these  phillipics  bristle  with  mis- 
statements, errors  in  fact,  unjustified 
assumptions  and  all  manner  of  logical 
misfits.  Old  experienced  writers,  whose 


ability  to  track  down  the  facts  on  any 
other  subject  is  the  pride  and  delight 
of  their  editors,  are  apparently  stricken 
dumb,  in  more  ways  than  one,  when 
they  sit  down  to  criticize  Technocracy. 
We  may  say,  in  short,  that  we  have 
never  seen  a  criticism  of  Technocracy 
in  any  Price  System  magazine  or  news- 
paper that  wasn't  redolent  of  error. 
And   we  think  we  know  why. 

Criticisms  of  Technocracy  in  our 
American  press  are  full  of  errors  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  to  criticize 
Technocracy.  To  attack  Technocracy, 
you  must  stand  no  nonsense  from  the 
facts.  You  must  set  sail  upon  a  sea  of 
fancy.  You  must  distort  the  picture  and 
give  only  a  portion  of  it  at  that.  Since 
the  findings  of  Technocracy  are  the 
results  of  careful  scientific  measure- 
ment of  the  trends  of  our  social  sys- 
tem, they  are  irrefutable.  If  you  wish 
to  attack  them,  you  must  misrepresent. 
Almost  every  staff  writer  of  any  na- 
tional magazine  who  has  written  about 
Technocracy  in  recent  years  has  solved 
his  problem  in  this  way,  and  we  shall 
be  delighted  to  submit  proof  on  de- 
mand. With  this  in  mind,  let  us  examine 
the  article  of  Mr.  Chamberlin. 

He  begins  by  giving  a  fairly  accurate 
summary  of  Technocracy's  basic  find- 
ings. They  may  be  summarized,  he  says, 
as  follows: 

"Labor  saving  devices  had  created 
unlimited  possibilities  of  cheap  produc- 
tion in  the  power  age.  Technological 
unemployment  was  certain  to  increase; 
some  of  them  gloomily  foresaw  a  figure 
of  20  million  jobless.  Costs  of  produc- 
tion and  prices  would  fall  until  debts 
could  not  be  paid  and  money  would 
have  to  be  replaced  by  some  new  unit 
of  value  [sic]  based  on  energy.  The 
only  way  out  of  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences of  this  adjustment  to  super- 
abundant production  was  to  take  the 
conduct  of  economic  life  out  of  the 
bungling  hands  of  businessmen  and 
turn  it  over  to  engineers  and  technical 
specialists  who  would  miraculously  cre- 
ate order  out  of  chaos  and  replace  un- 


employment and  poverty  with  planned 
abundance  for  all." 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with 
Mr.  Chamberlin's  analysis,  but  let  us 
let  it  be  and  concentrate  on  his  point 
by  point  refutation  of  these  findings. 
The  first  point  he  attacks  is  Technoc- 
racy's ringing  challenge  that  abundance 
is  possible  now.  And  just  here  is  where 
the  exordium  begins  to  get  funny. 

The  denial  of  potential  abundance 
is  funny  in  this  country  because  we 
Americans  have  just  finished  perform- 
ing the  production  miracle  of  the  cen- 
tury. From  1942  to  1945  we  actually 
produced  an  abundance  of  tanks  and 
guns  and  ships  and  plane  and  the  like; 
we  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  that  production  is  no  longer  an  insur- 
mountable problem  to  Americans.  Giv- 
en the  organization  and  the  national 
will,  we  can  produce  anything.  What 
is  more,  every  American  knows  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  is  too  foxy,  however, 
to  deny  this.  He  is  not  going  to  tell  the 
highly  experienced  audience  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  an  abundance 
can't  be  produced  in  this  country.  They 
know  better  than  that,  and  so  does  he. 
So  he  shifts  ground  and  says,  "It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  if  there  were  any  means 
of  turning  on  a  faucet  and  producing 
the  flow  of  unlimited  production  which 
the  technocrats  considered  feasible, 
the  harrassed  European  governments 
would  have  sought  it."  Get  it?  "Euro- 


pean, 


fh 


e  man  says 


TECHNOCRACY'S  STATEMENT 

In  1932  and  forever  after,  Technoc- 
racy proclaimed  that  abundance  was 
possible  only  on  this  Continent  because 
only  this  North  American  Continent 
has  the  necessary  combination  of  raw 
materials,  installed  power  and  machin- 
ery and  the  trained  labor  and  technical 
forces  to  produce  an  abundance.  Tech- 
nocracy further  pointed  out  that  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  could  not  produce  an 
abundance  because  they  lack  one  or 
another  or  all  of  these  necessary  com- 
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ponents.  It  seems  strange  that  Mr. 
Chamberlin  doesn't  know  this.  This 
statement  is  not  one  that  Technocracy 
guards  jealously,  reserves  only  for  the 
initiate.  It  can  be  found  in  any  one  of 
several  pamphlets  costing  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  cents  and  selling  freely  and 
regularly  in  Technocracy  Sections  all 
over  the  Continent,  including  Mr. 
Chamberlin's  home  town. 

Technocracy  said,  and  still  says,  that 
abundance  is  possible  now  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  Mr.  Chamberlin, 
in  this  editorial  at  any  rate,  apparently 
doesn't  venture  to  dispute  this  fact.  In- 
stead, he  says  that  abundance  isn't 
possible  in  Europe.  "Who  said  it  wor, 
stranger?" 

"The  Technocrats,"  continues  Mr. 
Chamberlin,  "were  equally  mistaken  in 
their  assumption  about  a  permanent 
declining  trend  in  prices  ....  If  fifteen 
years  ago  governments  were  racking 
their  collective  brains  in  order  to  get 
prices  up,  now  their  chief  concern  is 
to  hold  them  down."  This  fact,  Mr. 
Chamberlin  avers,  proves  that  the  Tech- 
nocrats were  mistaken  in  their  analysis. 

A  LONG  TERM  TREND 

Let  us  look  again  and  see  just  what 
it  was,  and  is,  that  the  Technocrats  say 
about  prices  and  values.  Technocracy 
pointed  out  during  the  1930s,  and  does 
today,  that  the  increasing  ability  of 
the  American  productive  system  to 
produce  physical  wealth  was  causing 
the  economy  to  approach  an  abun- 
dance and  that,  as  we  approached  an 
abundance  condition,  prices  and  values 
would  tend  to  fall.  Unemployment 
would  tend  to  increase  as  the  continu- 
ally improved  automatic  methods  of 
producfion  displaced  man-hours.  Since 
abundance  always  destroys  price  and 
value,  the  Price  System  would  tend  to 
reach  an  impasse.  This  trend  of  disap- 
pearing values  and  increasing  unem- 
ployment and  social  instability  is  the 
indicated  long  term  trend  for  this  Con- 
tinent. 

Today  we  are  living  in  a  period  when 
this  trend  has  been  temporarily  re- 
versed by  the  mechanism  of  a  World 
War  with  all  the  enormous  spending 
that  such  a  war  made  possible.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlin  will  be  kind  enough  to 
wait  just  a  little  while  longer,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  realizing  that  the 
problems  of  depression,  deflation  and 
unemployment  which  he  dismisses  so 
airily  are  still  the  Number  One  prob- 
lems of  our  day  and  our  century,  prob- 
lems never  to  be  solved  in  America  so 


long  as  we  try  to  retain  a  Price  System. 
The  vast  federal  spending  of  the  war 
period  has  merely  bought  off  these 
problems  for  a  few  short  years  just  as 
the  Roosevelt  spending  of  1934-1941 
bought  off  economic  crisis  until  the 
war  arrived.  Today  our  period  of  war- 
bought  immunity  has  almost  run  its 
course. 

THAT  'OLD  SWEET  SONG' 

Mr.  Chamberlin  deprecates  a  "per- 
manent depression  psychology"  and 
says  "it  was  assumed,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  that  the  conditions  of  the 
early  thirties  would  not  change,  that 
government  'pump-priming'  and  other 
artificial  methods  would  always  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment and  stimulate  the  full  use  of  ex- 
isting plant." 

Mr.  Chamberlin  seems  to  forget 
that  in  1938,  in  the  quite  late  thirties, 
they  were  pump-priming  for  dear  life 
with  the  hot  breath  of  the  depression 
breathing  down  the  back  of  their  necks. 
He  seems  to  forget  that  in  1939  there 
were  still  around  eight  or  nine  million 
unemployed  and  heavily  loaded  relief 
rolls.  Only  the  war  postponed  the  crisis 
of  this  economy. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Private  en- 
terprise in  this  country  has  been  stand- 
ing outside  the  United  States  Treasury 
with  a  tin  cup  in  its  eager  little  hand 
since  1929.  Any  business  done  on  any 
scale  since  then  has  been  financed,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  some  sort  of 
federal  subsidy.  A  trend  curve  of  fed- 
eral deficit  financing  will  show  a  con- 
tinual upward  progression  from  1932 
until  1943,  after  which  the  spending 
fell  off  slightly  to  build  up  again  in  the 
proposed  'Marshall  plan'  financing. 
Any  prosperity  which  we  have  enjoyed 
has  been  paid  for  by  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  and  fhe  end  is  not  far 
off.  The  "conditions  of  the  early  thir- 
ties" are  the  inescapable  conditions  of 
any  social  system  whose  leaders  get 
pig-headed  whenever  social  change  is 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  is  singing  the  Price 
System's  old  sweet  song  in  this  attempt- 
ed criticism  of  Technocracy — the  song 
that  the  ills  of  the  system  are  unavoid- 
able or  else  are  the  fault  of  'labor'  or 
'bureaucracy.'  He  is  singing  the  song 
that  any  basic  change  in  the  outworn 
structure  of  our  system  is  'folly.'  What 
seas  of  the  bilge  have  been  pumped 
out  of  our  laboring  ship  of  state  in  the 
past  disastrous  decade! 


And  yet,  in  a  way,  we  ought  to  feel 
sorry  for  Mr.  Chamberlin  and  his  fel- 
lows, in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  would  feel  sorry  for  the 
followers  of  any  lost  cause  who  are 
fighting  a  desperate  rear-guard  action 
on  their  way  to  oblivion.  They  are  so 
certain  to  lose.  > 

Even  if  every  living  American  were 
of  their  opinion,  still  they  would  lose. 
Our  society  today  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
devastating  wave  of  social  change. 
Social  change  is  no  respecter  of  opin- 
ions. We  are  faced  with  an  overpower- 
ing necessity,  a  necessity  for  adjusting 
ourselves   to   a   changing   environment. 

OTHER  TIMES,  OTHER  CUSTOMS 

In  the  latest  depression  we  saw  the 
adherents  of  the  traditional  order  stam- 
mering and  stuttering  as  they  groped 
for  excuses  to  explain  the  ghastly  fail- 
ure they  had  made  of  a  potentially 
super-abundant  economy.  Now,  riding 
the  crest  of  the  war-prosperity  wave 
they  are  glib  and  cocky.  The  years  when 
they  fawned  on  government  handouts 
to  save  them  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
are  conveniently  forgotten.  But,  like 
prosperity,  retribution  is  just  around 
the  corner. 

In  1933,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
singing  a  different  song.  Commenting 
on  the  articles  on  Technocracy  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Outlook,  Thomas 
F.  Woodlock,  noted  financial  author- 
ity, said,  "If  there  be  a  flaw  somewhere 
in  the  logic  in  the  conclusion  he  [the 
author  of  the  New  Outlook  articles] 
offers,  it  is  not  apparent  on  the  face  of 
the  logic."  Today  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal speaks  of  "the  forgotten  folly  of 
the  Technocrats."  Other  times,  other 
customs. 

As  Howard  Scott  pointed  out  in  the 
historic  Hotel  Pierre  address,  in  Janu- 
ary 1933,  "Thus  it  comes  about  that 
Technocracy  is  not  greatly  concerned 
with  replying  to  its  critics.  It  does  not 
have  to.  Conditions  are  determining 
the  rate  at  which  we  are  moving:  Tech- 
nocracy can  afford  to  work  and  wait; 
no  other  organization  on  this  Continent 
can  ....  We  can  leave  it  at  that  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  conditions  in 
the  next  few  years  will  decide  who  is 
correct." 

Viewing  the  current  situation  as  it 
appears  today.  Technocracy  and  Tech- 
nocrats are  working  and  waiting  with 
complete  confidence  that  when  the 
verdict  of  history  is  finally  in,  we  will 
have  no  cause  to  be  embarrassed. 
— Norwin   Kerr  Johnson 
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(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   13) 

the  two  motorcycle  police  then  led  the 
small  unit,  holding  up  traffic  at  side 
streets  until  they  joined  the  big  Motor- 
cade on  the  highway.  All  members  who 
participated  in  the  symbolization  tac- 
tics in  the  city  of  Oakland  extend  a 
grateful  salute  to  the  Oakland  City 
Police  for  their  excellent  cooperation. 

At  the  Hidden  Valley  Dude  Ranch 
there  was  a  rodeo,  swimming,  dancing 
and  a  luncheon  served  by  caterers. 
The  Gray  Fleet,  parked  on  a  hill,  with 
the  Technocracy  plane  circling  over- 
head and  finally  landing  in  a  field  be- 
hind the  hill,  made  an  attractive  and 
impressive  picture.  Later  in  the  day  the 
Director-in-Chief,  Howard  Scott,  ar- 
rived with  his  party. 

Spot  announcements  were  made  all 
along  the  way  informing  the  public  that 
this  was  a  part  of  Technocracy's  Gray 
Fleet  and  that  Technocracy  has  the 
design  for  distributing  an  abundance  to 
all  North  Americans.  On  the  return  trip 
to  San  Francisco,  the  Motorcade  was 
separated  into  several  contingents  for 
distribution  of  literature  in  towns  along 
the  way.  Dinner  and  dancing  at  the  San 
Francisco  Section  in  the  evening  con- 
cluded activities  for  the  day. 

On  Tuesday,  July  6,  the  Motorcade 
assembled  at  9:30  a.m.  in  front  of  the 
Civic  Auditorium  in  San  Francisco.  The 
cars  were  separated  into  small  units, 
each  headed  by  a  Sound  Car  and  these 
groups  spread  through  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  and  spent  the  morning 
distributing  literature  and  announcing, 
over  the  Mobile  Sound  Units,  the  lec- 
tures to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  the  following  night. 

At  2:00  p.m.  an  Officer's  Confer- 
ence' was  held  at  Hotel  Leamington  in 
Oakland.  Here  Howard  Scott,  Direc- 
tor-in-Chief of  Technocracy  Inc.,  con- 
ferred with  the  officer  personnel  from 
Sections  all  across  the  Continent. 

At  8:15  p.m.  a  Membership  Meet- 
ing was  held  with  Howard  Scott  at  the 
Oakland  Civic  Auditorium.  Although 
this  was  a  large  auditorium,  it  was 
packed  with  motorcading  Members, 
many  of  whom  had  not  heard  the  Direc- 
tor-in-Chief for  several  years  and  many 
more  newer  Members  who  had  never 
seen  him  or  heard  him  speak. 


Gray  Cars  filled  the  large  parking 
area  around  the  auditorium.  The  two 
MOUs  were  parked  near  the  entrance 
to  the  auditorium  and  the  two  'Big 
Eyes,'  utilizing  electricity  generated  by 
the  MPSU  (Mobile  Power  Sound  Unit) 
cars,  beamed  their  searchlights  into  the 
sky  and  lighted  the  area  around  the 
entrance.  Many  Technocrats  stayed 
after  the  Membership  Meeting  to  in- 
spect the  Technocracy  equipment. 
Later  they  mobilized  and  returned  in 
motorcade  formation  to  the  Section 
for  coffee  and  doughnuts. 

Mobilization  for  various  activities 
started  Wednesday  morning,  July  7,  at 
10  o'clock.  One  contingent  of  the  Gray 
Fleet  took  a  49-mile  scenic  drive  around 
the  San  Francisco  area;  another  contin- 
gent headed  down  the  Peninsula  to 
Stanford  University  and  San  Jose,  while 
the  rest  of  the  Fleet  went  by  vari- 
ous routes  throughout  San  Francisco  to 
distribute  literature  and  advertise  the 
lecture  in  San  Francisco  that  night. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES 

The  afternoon  was  spent  distributing 
literature  and  advertising  tickets  for  the 
lecture  in  Oakland  that  night.  Norwin 
K.  Johnson,  Authorized  Speaker  from 
Los  Angeles,  presented  the  lecture, 
'Where  to,  America?'  to  an  interested 
audience  at  the  Hotel  Leamington  au- 
ditorium at  8: 1  5  p.m. 

In  San  Francisco,  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium,  Authorized  Speaker  Harry 
V.  Wilkie  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  lectured 
on  'Ignorance  Is  Obsolete'  to  a  very 
receptive  audience.  Both  lectures  were 
well  attended. 

Since  this  was  the  Motorcade's  last 
night  in  San  Francisco,  Technocrats 
gathered  at  the  Section  Headquarters 
after  the  lectures  for  coffee  and  dough- 
nuts, dancing  and  talking. 

The  Southwestern  contingent  of  the 
Motorcade  bid  San  Francisco  adieu  at 
7  a.m.,  Thursday,  July  8.  Following  U.S. 
Highway  101,  the  Motorcade  passed 
through  San  Mateo,  Redwood  City, 
Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Santa 
Cruz  and  Watsonville.  Advance  litera- 
ture crews  had  been  sent  out  to  distrib- 
ute literature  and  to  inform  citizens  that 
a  portion  of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet 
would  soon  be  arriving  in  their  city. 


The  Motorcade  travelled  to  Carmel 
for  lunch,  and  during  the  afternoon 
passed  through  Pacific  Grove,  Salinas, 
King  City,  and  Paso  Robles,  arriving  at 
San  Luis  Obispo  in  the  early  evening  for 
a  very  effective,  police-escorted  parade 
through  the  city  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
practically,  to  the  door  of  the  I.  D.  E.  S. 
Hall,  where  dinner  and  reservations  for 
the  night's  lodging  were  waiting. 

Ailsa  Deal,  Authorized  Speaker  from 
Los  Angeles,  calm,  efficient  and  effect- 
ive as  always,  filled  the  speaking  assign- 
ment and  delivered  an  excellent  lecture 
entitled  'Design  for  Distribution'  to  an 
eager  and  enthusiastic  audience  which 
packed  the  I.D.E.S.  Hall  that  night. 

Outside,  the  brilliant  shaft  of  light 
from  the  Los  Angeles  'Big  Eye,'  piercing 
the  black  of  the  sky,  had  attracted 
scores  of  curious  citizens  to  the  site. 
The  hall  being  already  filled  to  capac- 
ity, they  were  directed  to  the  MOU  for 
literature.  Here  dauntless  and  tireless 
Members  attached  to  the  MOU  gave 
several  impromptu  Technocracy  lec- 
tures to  groups  who  had  gathered  in- 
side asking  the  inevitable  question 
which  can  never  be  adequately  an- 
swered with  a  mere  word  or  phrase — 
"What  is  Technocracy?"  One  Sound 
Car  broadcast  Mrs.  Deal's  lecture  over 
its  loud  speaker  to  a  group  gathered 
near  the  car. 

Altogether,  the  Motorcade's  visit  to 
San  Luis  Obispo  was  considered  a  suc- 
cess by  participating  Technocrats.  Here 
is  another  city  whose  citizens  should 
now  realize  that  Technocracy  is  not 
merely  a  local  group  of  citizens  in  their 
community,  who  recognize  the  inade- 
quacies and  fallacies  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, but  that  this  group  is  only  a  small 
part  of  a  Continental  Organization  rep- 
resenting a  body  of  thought,  with  a 
scientific  blueprinted  plan  for  distri- 
buting the  potential  abundance  of  the 
North  American  Continent. 

Technocrats  retired  late  that-  night, 
tired  but  looking  forward  to  the  last  lap 
of  the  journey. 

The  Motorcade  left  San  Luis  Obispo 
at  8  a.m.,  Friday,  July  9,  arriving  in 
Santa  Barbara  for  lunch  and  literature 
distribution  and  then  proceeded  to  Los 
Angeles,  arriving  late  Friday  afternoon. 

An  officers'  conference  was  held  in 
Los  Angeles  Saturday  evening,  July  10, 
with  the  Director-in-Chief,  Howard 
Scott.  He  later  joined  a  group  of  Tech- 
nocrats who  visited  Section  2,  R.  D. 
I  1833,  for  refreshments  and  conversa- 
tion. 
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The  Embassy  Auditorium  in  Los  An- 
geles was  packed  with  Technocrats  Sun- 
day night,  July  I  I,  when  Howard  Scott 
addressed  the  Membership  for  the  first 
time  in  six  years. 

Section  I,  R.D.  I  1834,  brought  'Op- 
eration Golden  Gate'  to  a  pleasant 
conclusion  when  it  opened  its  doors  for 
an  'open  house'  for  Members  of  the  en- 
tire Area  following  the  Membership 
Meeting  with  the  Director-in-Chief  on 
July  I  I.  The  walls  of  the  Section  Head- 
quarters fairly  bulged  with  Members 
who  had  gathered  here  for  a  last  even- 
ing send-off  for  'The  Chief.' 

Operation  Golden  Gate  is  now  his- 
tory. Technocracy  literature  has  been 
distributed  in  many  towns  and  states 
throughout  the  nation;  follow-up  lec- 
tures have  been  held  in  towns  through 


which  the  Motorcade  passed;  many  cit- 
izens have  been  made  aware  by  these 
means,  and  through  their  own  observa- 
tions, that  Technocracy  is  far  from 
dead. 

All  who  read  our  literature  or  attend- 
ed our  lectures  now  realize  that  Tech- 
nocracy provides  the  design  for  distrib- 
uting an  abundance  to  all  North  Amer- 
icans. Many  who  had  never  even  heard 
of  Technocracy  before  have  joined  the 
Organization  as  a  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  'Operation  Golden  Gate,'  and 
will  aid  the  Technocrats  who  made  this 
Operation  possible  to  prepare  for  big- 
ger and  better  Operations  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

How  about  you?  When  are  you  go- 
ing to  'take  the  wheel'  and  head  for  the 
New  America? 

— Phyllis  Taylor. 


The  Public  Press  Reports 
on  Operation  Golden  Gate 


THE  Technocrats  are  in  town  to 
"symbolize"  their  movement 
through  Operation  Golden  Gate. 

A  long  column  of  gray  automobiles, 
bearing  the  circular  red-and-gray  sym- 
bol of  Technocracy,  moved  through 
the  Bay  Area  yesterday  and  is  sched- 
uled to  make  a  49-mile  tour  of  San 
Francisco  today. 

The  cars — more  than  400  of  them 
— brought  some  2500  members  of  the 
movement  here  from  Canada,  Mexico 
and  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  parading  ("symbolizing"  is  the 
Technocratic  term)  is  planned  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  Tech- 
nocratic theories  of  economics  and 
government.  These  attained  their  great- 
est popularity  during  the  depression  of 
the  thirties. 


four  hours  a  day,  four  days  a  week, 
about  six  months  a  year.  Everyone  else 
would  be  free  to  do  as  he  chose. 

This  labor  supply,  with  modern  ma- 
chinery, could  produce  plenty  for  every- 
one if  the  present  industrial  and  tech- 
nological advances  were  all  utilized 
fully,  the  Technocrats  say. 

Money  would  be  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tem of  energy  certificates,  and  every- 
one would  receive  an  equal  amount. 

"A  great  social  change  is  imminent 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  because  we 
are  producing  more  than  we  can  con- 
sume under  the  present  system.  We 
want  to  prepare  for  it  in  order  to  make 
an  orderly  transition,"   Mrs.   Deal  said. 

"Things  are  moving  fast  in  that  di- 
rection now,  with  the  high  cost  of  liv- 


ing and  other  difficulties.  We  have  a 
completely  designed  plan  ready  to  go 
into  operation.  Now  we  are  working 
to  educate  the  people  of  the  country 
on  our  plan,"  she  said.  .  .  . 

Among  Technocrats  in  town  for  the 
meeting  is  Howard  Scott,  former  con- 
sulting engineer,  who  became  a  na- 
tional news  figure  in  1932  when  he  in- 
troduced the  scheme.  He  incorporated 
the  movement  in  New  York  the  follow- 
ing year  and  has  headed  it  ever  since. 
— The  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
July  7,    1948. 


TECHNOCRACY,  INC.,  is  once 
more  in  the  headlines  on  the  West 
Coast.  Recently,  400  automobiles 
which  brought  2,500  Technocrats  to 
San  Francisco  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  paraded  through  the  streets  in 
a  forty-nine  mile  tour  of  the  Bay  Area. 
The  cars  were  painted  gray  and  car- 
ried the  circular  red  and  gray  symbol 
of  Technocracy.  The  parade  and  dem- 
onstration were  part  of  the  new  "sym- 
bolizing" tactics  by  which  the  move- 
ment hopes  to  propagate  its  ideas. 
Local  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  are 
known  as  "12237-1  Technocracy."  The 
"122"  stands  for  122  West  Longitude 
and  the  "37"  for  37  North  Latitude  and 
.  .  .  the  "  I "  signifies  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  is  the  first  in  the  area.  .  .  . 
Following  the  invasion  of  San  Francisco, 
the  caravan  moved  south  to  Los  An- 
geles, where  a  mass-meeting  was  held 
and  Howard  Scott  launched  a  strenu- 
ous attack  on  the  Marshall  Plan.  The 
reappearance  of  the  gray  and  red  sym- 
bols of  Technocracy  revives  memories 
of  the  great  upsurge  of  the  movement 
in  Southern  California  in  1932.  Per- 
haps the  current  demonstration  is  a 
harbinger  of  things  to  come. 

—The  Nation,  Auqust  7,  1948. 


NO  POLITICS 

The  Technocrats,  who  do  not  indulge 
in  politics,  but  restrict  their  activities  to 
educational  promotion  of  their  plans, 
believe  in  a  new  system  of  economics 
under  a  government  by  scientists  and 
engineers.  The  plan  would  include  equal 
incomes  for  everyone,  elimination  of 
politics,  business  and  the  profit  system, 
and  a  16-hour  work  week. 

Under  a  Technocratic  government, 
according  to  Mrs.  Ailsa  Deal,  an  "au- 
thorized speaker"  from  Los  Angeles, 
persons  between  25  and  45  would  work 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  on  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol   signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists 
that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the   nearest  Technocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are    welcome    in   Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833-  11834  AREA 
TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  out- 
lining Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction    to    Technocracy.  .  .  .  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change.  .  .  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The   Energy   Certificate 10c 

Science    vs.   Chaos        10c 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages           10c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate 

of  Survival 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'.  .  10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong'    .  15c 

America   Must  Show  the  Way.  .  .  15c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  Yorl<  17 
N.  Y.,   15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  I  166  West  Georgia  St.. 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Great     Lakes    Technocrat,    4757     N.    Talman 

Ave.,   Chicago  25,   III.,  25  cents;   $2.50   for 
12    issues;   6   issue   trial   subscription    $1.25. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  1024  E.  Pike  St.,  Se- 
attle 22,  Wash.,  20  cents  a  copy;  $2.00 
for    12  issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 
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CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS" 


Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 


KXLA 

(  I  I  10  on  your  dial) 
Every  THURSDAY,  6:15  p.  m. 

(Pacific  Daylight-Saving  Time) 


KUSN 


KPMC 

(  I  560  on  your  dial ) 

Every  SUNDAY,   I  1:30  a.  m. 

[Pacific  Daylight-Saving  Time) 


KRNR 

1490  on  your  dial 


KBRO 


(  1510  on  your  dial)  (Roseburg,  Oregon) 

Every  SUNDAY,  10:00  a.m.  Every  SUNDAY,  3:45  p.r 
(  Pacific  Daylight-  (  pacif;c  Daylight- 

Saving  Time)  Saving  Time) 


(  1490  on  your  dial) 
(Bremerton,  Washington) 
Every  SUNDAY,   1:45  p.  m. 
(Pacific  Daylight- 
Saving  Time) 
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The  Quest  for  the 
Golden  Fleece 


Sheep  are  not  the  only  animals  that  take  a  trimming — American 
Big  Business  is  getting  ready  to  shear  the  public  in  an  effort 
to  uphold  its  prerogative — bigger  and  better  chiseling! 


PERHAPS  you  have  seen  a  flock  of 
freshly-sheared  sheep,  standing 
huddled  and  hump-backed  in  the 
chill  wind  of  spring.  During  the  winter, 
the  wool  had  been  allowed  to  grow. 
Then,  with  the  winter  behind  and  just 
when  the  sheep  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  cozy  comfort  of  warmer  weather 
supplemented  by  the  insulation  of  a 
thick  fleece,  the  shearman  comes  along 
and  relieves  them  of  their  wool.  The 
world,  from  the  point  of  view  of  these 
sheep,  suddenly  becomes  chilly  and  un- 
kind, and  little  lambs  look  quizzically 
at  their  mothers  as  if  to  say,  "You  look 
sick." 

Well,  that  is  the  life  of  sheep.  It  is 
the  life  which  they  have  led  through 
the  centuries  that  they  have  been  under 
man's  domestication..  But,  for  the  new- 
ly-shorn sheep,  there  is  a  brighter, 
warmer  day  ahead,  and  a  new  growth 
of  wool  will  take  the  place  of  the  old. 
Only  those  which  inadvertently  suc- 
cumb to  unexpected  chills  of  late  spring 
are  counted  out. 

In  American  life,  there  is  another 
fleecing  that  is  taking  place.  The  sheep- 
like victims  are  the  American  consum- 
ers, and  American  business  is  taking 
them  for  the  trimming. 

This  fleecing  of  the  consumers  by 
the  wolves  of  business  is  nothing  new. 


It  is  as  old  as  business  enterprise;  and 
business  enterprise,  we  presume,  had  its 
beginning  in  prehistoric  times  when 
someone  with  predatory  instincts  saw 
an  advantage  to  himself  in  interfering 
with  the  free  exchange  of  goods.  A 
businessman  is  one  who  attempts  to 
take  more  out  of  the  economy  than  he 
puts  into  it.  At  least  that  is  the  theory 
of  business  enterprise. 

The  objective  of  business  is  to  give 
as  little  as  possible  for  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  some  individuals  who 
like  to  think  of  themselves  as  'ethical' 
businessmen.  They  operate  on  the  the- 
ory that,  if  you  take  just  a  little  away 
from  the  customer  at  each  transaction, 
he  will  come  back  oftener  and  in  the 
long  run  you  will  get  his  whole  fleece 
anyway.  The  ethical'  businessman  re- 
sents the  'non-ethical'  gouger  who  is 
less  patient  — who  jumps  in  and  takes 
full  advantage  of  prevailing  opportuni- 
ties. He  may  also  express  disgust  at  the 
monopolist  who  sets  about  to  create 
his  own  opportunities.  But,  'ethical'  or 
'non-ethical'  the  objective  is  the  same 
— to  clip  the  customer. 

There  is  only  one  rule  in  business: 
'Buy  low,  sell  high,  and  never  give  the 
sucker  an  even  break.'  The  rest  of  busi- 
ness exposition  is  merely  souffle,  and 
such   dissertations   as    Dale   Carnegie's 


book  on  how  to  trim  the  sucker  and 
make  him  like  it  ('How  to  Win  Friends 
and  Influence  People)  is  the  whipped 
cream  that  goes  on  top.  Business  is 
business! 

The  maws  of  business  are  insatiable. 
The  more  that  a  businessman  takes,  the 
more  he  wants.  When  he  gets  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  he  wants  to  become 
a  millionaire.  When  he  is  a  millionaire, 
he  wants  to  become  a  multi-millionaire; 
then  he  wants  to  become  a  billionaire, 
and  from  there  on  to  become  a  multi- 
billionaire.  No  doubt,  many  a  business- 
man has  fancifully  day-dreamed  of 
owning  the  whole  world. 

This  predacious  mockery  of  social 
living  has  no  doubt  given  rise  to  the 
fallacious  assumption  of  the  economist 
that  the  consuming  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual is  unlimited.  The  consuming 
capacity  of  an  individual  or  a  popula- 
tion, in  terms  of  physical  goods  and 
services,  is  finite,  of  course;  only  one's 
greed  for  monetary  wealth  is  infinite. 

When  the  Europeans  first  came  to 
the  North  American  Continent,  they 
did  not  come  to  set  up  a  new  way  of 
life;  they  came  merely  to  establish  a 
new  locale  for  continuing  the  old  way 
of  life.  They  brought  the  European 
concept  of  business  enterprise  with 
them  and  planted  it  here. 
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The  early  American  settlers  lacked 
either  the  vision  or  the  boldness  to 
break  away  from  the  pattern  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  which  they  had  known  in 
Europe.  In  any  event,  they  failed  to 
set  up  a  non-business  economy  on  this 
Continent;  instead,  they  permitted  the 
malignant  intrusion  from  Europe  to  be- 
come established  here  and  to  prolifer- 
ate. It  has  now  become  a  Continent- 
wide  cancer,  eating  away  at  the  physi- 
cal vitals  of  American  life  and  destroy- 
ing their  function.  The  businessman, 
along  with  the  politician  and  ecclesias- 
tic, has  done  a  thorough  job  of  ravish- 
ing a  Continent. 

So  insatiate  has  American  business" 
become,  utilizing  the  tools  of  science 
and  technology  where  they  could  be 
adapted  to  business  practices,  that  it 
is  no  longer  content  to  merely  fleece 
the  consumer  at  the  rate  of  natural  in- 
crement. Not  only  must  business  get 
more  wool  than  is  grown  each  year,  but 
the  wool  must  also  be  gilded.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  decades  that  Ameri- 
can business  has  learned  the  grand 
technique  for  reaching  this  happy  state 
of  affairs,  and  only  within  the  last  dec- 
ade has  it  been  able  to  fully  capitalize 
on  what  it  has  learned. 

A  CASE  HISTORY 

Business  has  now  infiltrated  into  the 
government  with  its  personnel  and  in- 
fluence to  the  extent  that  the  welfare 
of  business  has  become  the  number  one 
interest  and  concern  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  gilding  of  the  fleece  for  the  sake 
of  business  profits  began  some  time 
ago  with  the  installation  of  import  tar- 
iffs. Import  duties  were  intended  to 
keep  out  foreign  goods  which  might 
otherwise  compete  with  American-pro- 
duced goods.  Foreign-produced  goods 
were  kept  out  so  that  American  busi- 
ness could  sell  at  a  higher  price  to  the 
home  folks.  Why  should  the  peoples' 
government  worry  about  the  welfare  of 
the  people  so  long  as  business  gets  its 
take? 

Then  came  the  subsidy  of  American 
shipping  business  through  the  awarding 
of  'mail  contracts'  to  enable  it  to  more 
favorably  'compete'  with  foreign  ship- 
ping and  thus  stay  in  business  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  public. 

World  War  I  offered  the  government 
an  opportunity  to  help  business  as  it 
had  never  done  before.  But  the  war 
ended  before  the  possibilities  were 
fully  appreciated.  Even  so,  some  23,000 
new  millionaires  had  been  created  out 


of  the  war  business  and  the  wealth  of 
many  others  was  greatly  enhanced. 

The  1 920's  saw  business  capitalizing 
on  technological  expansion  in  many 
lines,  with  government  aid  being  more 
in  the  form  of  a  protective  'hands  off 
policy  than  in  direct  hand-outs.  This 
type  of  arrangement  was  not  adequate, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  financial  appe- 
tite of  business  and  the  crash  of  1929 
came  as  a  catastrophe.  Government 
was  faced  on  the  one  side  with  the 
pleading  cries  of  business  for  succor 
and,  on  the  other  side,  with  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity.  Government  could 
then  have  liquidated  business  enter- 
prise and  brought  this  form  of  depre- 
dation to  an  end  in  America.  But  gov- 
ernment was  loyal  to  its  clandestine 
master;  it  set  out  in  earnest  to  gild  the 
fleece  for  business  by  the  process  of 
large-scale  debt  creation.  The  incum- 
bent Republican  Party  installed  the 
RFC,  but  this  dealt  only  in  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  was  not 
enough.  The  Republican  party  was  re- 
pudiated at  the  polls. 

The  democratic  New  Deal  came  to 
the  front  with  billions  of  dollars  of  na- 
tional credit.  The  consumer  began  to 
pay  higher  taxes  and  higher  prices; 
but,  what  of  it?  Business  was  revived. 
Additional  billions  were  poured  in  each 
year  under  the  name  of  'pump  prim- 
ing.' These  proved  insufficient,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  adequate  metabolism 
in  the  body  of  so  rapacious  a  parasite. 
So,  in  spite  of  the  transfusion  of  bil- 
lions of  American  dollars,  business  was 
declining  in  health.  To  save  it,  more 
drastic  measures  were  needed. 

This  time,  European  and  Asiatic  fas- 
cism came  to  the  rescue  of  American 
business  with  World  War  II.  It  offered 
a  golden  opportunity.  American  busi- 
ness and  government  got  together  in 
the  greatest  shakedown  in  history.  Gov- 
ernment gilded  the  fleece  with  war 
wages  and  war  spendinq,  while  busi- 
ness did  the  shearing.  Some  of  the 
techniques    used    are   worth    reviewing: 

Cost-plus  contracts  were  awarded  to 
business  so  that  business   received  the 


cost  of  the  production  plus  a  certain 
percentage  of  profit,  usually  10  per 
cent.  Needless  to  say,  business  stepped 
up  the  costs  as  high  as  possible — loyal, 
patriotic  business! 

Government  financed  the  cost  of 
new  plant  for  business  and  allowed  busi- 
ness to  amortize  the  plant  over  a  five- 
year  period  and  charge  this  amortiza- 
tion up  to  the  government  as  part  of 
the  costs  of  operation. 

Many  of  the  contracts  between  the 
government  and  private  business  pro- 
hibited the  government  from  placing 
the  unused  goods  on  the  open  market 
when  the  government  no  longer  needed 
them.  Thus,  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment  was  destroyed  or  sold 
for  scrap,  rather  than  make  it  avail- 
able to  the  people  who  were  already 
stuck  with  the  bill  for  it.  The  stories 
of  destruction,  abandonment  and  sink- 
ings in  the  Pacific  and  other  places,  told 
by  witnesses  to  the  incidents,  are  en- 
ough to  make  your  hair  curl  with  in- 
dignation. 

Surpluses  which  were  not  destroyed 
or  turned  back  to  the  manufacturer 
were  sold  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost 
to  private  business  to  be  marketed  to 
the  public  after  a  substantial  mark-up 
in  price.  Thus,  the  consumer  had  the 
privilege  of  paying  for  these  goods  a 
second  time.  (The  returned  veteran 
could  sometimes,  after  much  red  tape 
and  running  around,  obtain  the  right 
to  purchase  a  dilapidated  truck  or 
jeep  at  surplus  rates.) 

Price  support  for  the  farmers  as- 
sured them  of  higher  prices  and  raised 
the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  public 
paid,  not  only  double  prices  for  the 
farm  products  which  it  consumed,  but 
also  was  charged  with  the  bill  for  the 
government  purchase  of  the  'surplus' 
produce,  which  was  then  taken  from 
the  market  and  destroyed  or  sold  to 
processors  at  a  very  low  figure,  often 
after  a  long  payment  of  expensive  stor- 
age charges. 

Wages  for  labor  were  increased  dur- 
ing the  war  and  further  increased  after 


The  shooting  war  has  ended — but  the  war  of  Big  Business  against  the 
American  consumer  goes  on — and  on.  What  will  it  avail  if  we  conquer 
the  whole  world  at  the  price  of  our  irreplaceable  natural  resources, 
only  to  wind  up  in  the   Potter's   Field   of  bankruptcy? 
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the  war.  This  was  in  dollar  figures,  not 
necessarily  in  purchasing  power.  This 
helped  to  gild  the  fleece  of  organized 
labor  so  that  business  could  get  a 
richer  harvest  at  the  shearing. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  provided  so 
much  gravy  for  business  that,  as  a 
whole,  it  did  not  depend  upon  the 
consumption  of  the  American  consumer 
for  its  take  during  the  progress  of  the 
war.  Doing  business  with  the  govern- 
ment was  so  much  easier  and  on  so 
much  grander  a  scale.  To  have  kept 
the  public  trimmed  during  this  time, 
business  would  have  had  to  expand 
its  production  and  service  far  more 
than  it  was  willing  to  do  so  for  fear 
of  having  'too  much  capacity'  after 
the  war.  Conseguently,  the  ,  shearing 
of  the  consumer  was  slowed  down  until 
the  war  was  over.  The  gild  on  the  fleece 
became  thicker  and  heavier. 

THE  OPERATION 

Then  came  the  day  when  the  war 
ended;  and  it  was  logical  to  suppose 
that  business  would  cut  loose  on  the 
consumer  in  a  mad  fury  in  order  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  But,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  business  and  government 
had  cooked  up  a  different  kind  of  deal. 
Business  was  permitted  to  sit  back  and 
take  a  'loss'  for  a  year.  Government 
would  then  come  along  and  give  busi- 
ness a  fat  rebate  on  its  previous  year's 
taxes.  Business  was  enthusiastic  about 
this  opportunity  and  stalled  production. 
Come  another  year,  it  figured  the 
fleece  would  still  be  there  for  the 
shearing.  That  was  in   1946. 

It  is  now  1948.  For  two  years,  busi- 
ness has  been  steadily  at  work  on  the 
American  consumer.  Never  has  the 
consumer  taken  such  a  gouging  in  re- 
gards to  housing,  food,  clothing,  trans- 
portation, and  recreation  as  he  has 
taken  these  last  two  years.  The  shear- 
ing has  been  rough;  business  has  taken 
not  only  the  wool,  but  part  of  the  hide. 
Business  has  been  faithful  to  its  creed. 
Corporate  business  profits  reached  an 
all  time  high  in  1947;  and  the  profits 
for  most  of  the  large  corporations  a>-e 
higher  this  year  than  they  were  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

More  than  $300  billion  were  spent 
by  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war.  That 
amount  taxed  the  capacity  even  of 
American  business.  Whatever  its  true 
motive  may  be,  business  must  operate 
for  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  to  some 
extent.  It  must  produce  goods  and  ser- 
vices which  the  people  are  willing  to 
accept    in    exchange   for   their   dollars. 


American  industry,  aided  by  federal 
finance,  could  turn  out  more  goods  than 
the  war  could  absorb.  In  spite  of  the 
lavish  manner  in  which  the  government 
showered  business  with  profits,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  eight 
billions  of  dollars  of  federal  money 
could  not  later  be  accounted  for,  busi- 
ness was  limited  in  its  capacity  to  make 
profits  by  its  limited  capacity  for  the 
production  and  disposal  of  the  prod- 
uce. 

Since  the  war,  business  has  had  two 
alternatives:  It  could  produce  large 
quantities  of  goods  at  a  narrow  margin 
of  profit  or  produce  a  smaller  quan- 
tity at  a  wider  margin.  The  consumer 
had  only  so  much  purchasing  power, 
either  way.  Business,  true  to  its  policy 
of  giving  as  little  as  possible  for  as 
much  as  possible,  chose  the  latter  al- 
ternative. Consequently,  Americans 
paid  and  are  paying  through  the  nose 
for  housing,  food,  clothing,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  and  medical  care. 

American  business  has  demonstrated 
that  it  will  do  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing for  the  sake  of  profits: 

1.  Squander  our  irreplaceable  nat- 
ural resources. 

2.  Destroy  the  capacity  of  the  land 
for  the  production  of  replace- 
able resources;  such  as,  forests, 
agricultural    crops,   fish,   wildlife. 

3.  Destroy  produce  while  Ameri- 
cans suffer  scarcity. 

4.  Ship  needed  goods  off  the  Con- 
tinent while  North  Americans  are 
forced  to  go  without. 

5.  Withhold  production  of  much 
needed  goods,  including  hous- 
ing. 

6.  Destroy  the  utility  and  scenic 
beauty  of  the  land  and  water- 
ways. 

7.  Sabotage  the  efficient  use  of  our 
resources  and  equipment. 

8.  Instigate  wars,  with  their  incal- 
culable destruction  and  slaugh- 
ter. 

9.  Promote  and  condone  crime, 
misinformation,  superstition,  and 
human    misery. 

10.  Capitalize  upon  the  calamity  of 
individuals,  groups,  and  nations. 

I  I .  Produce  inferior  and  shoddy 
goods  when  a  better  quality  of 
goods  is  just  as  easy  or  easier 
to  produce. 

12.  Degrade,  stultify,  and  stifle  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  record  of  business  enter- 
prise in  North  America.  It  is  the  record 


of  those  who  claim  that  'What  is  good 
for  business  is  good  for  all  of  us.'  It 
is  an  indictment  against  a  social  insti- 
tution which  can  never  be  given  abso- 
lution. It  condemns  business  as  one  of 
the  darkest  blots  on  the  record  of  man's 
occupation   of  the   ea/th. 

Nowhere  in  the  world,  and  least  of 
all  in  America,  has  business  enterprise 
furnished  the  leadership  or  the  vision 
requisite  for  the  development  of  any 
area  into  a  social  mechanism  capable 
of  providing  a  sustained,  high  standard 
of  living  for  its  inhabitants.  Business 
has,  instead,  followed  a  short-sighted 
policy;  it  has  done  no  more  than  mine 
the  resources  of  the  earth  for  quick 
gain  without  regard  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  man,  nor  even  regard  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  living  on 
the  area  which  it  was  in  the  process  of 
ravaging.  Business  has,  by  these  acts, 
forfeited  any  right  to  direct  the  future 
destiny  of  any  people. 

On  the  basis  of  its  record,  business 
enterprise  cannot,  ,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  be  trusted  with  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  area, 
and  the  record  of  American  business 
stinks  as  much  as  that  of  any  business 
enterprise   anywhere. 

Business,  in  its  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  an  area,  has  never 
favored  social  change.  Whenever  social 
change  appeared  imminent,  business 
enterprise  has  always  met  its  challenge 
by  turning  reactionary.  It  has  always 
taken  the  road  to  the  political  and 
economic  'right.'  In  Europe,  when  busi- 
ness was  faced  with  social  change,  it 
turned  to  fascism  and  to  war. 

THE  REMEDY 

In  America,  business  is  turning,  in 
its  fear  of  social  change,  to  fascism  and 
clericalism  in  its  retreat  to  the  right. 
In  its  illusion  that  communism  is  the 
logical  antidote  for  fascism  in  America, 
as  it  was  in  Europe,  business  is  develop- 
ing a  psychotic  fear  of  communism — 
and  anything  that  can  be  remotely  con- 
strued as  'red' — in  a  hysterical  effort 
to  avert  social  change  in  America.  But 
North  America  is  not  Europe.  A  change 
toward  communism  in  Europe  can  be 
considered  radical;  in  America,  it  be- 
comes merely  another  expression  of 
reaction.  The  only  antidote  to  reaction 
in  America,  whether  it  be  fascism  or 
communism,  is  Technocracy. 

Technocracy  calls  upon  the  American 
people  to  repudiate  business  enter- 
prise and  the  fascism  which  it  espouses 
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and  to  deny  it  a  place  of  leadership 
in  the  affairs  of  this  Continent.  Al- 
though American  business  is  doing  an 
efficient  job  of  disintegrating  itself, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the 
process  of  destroying  this  Continent 
as  a  suitable  habitation  for  human 
beings. 

Only  Technocracy  can  provide  the 
technique  of  the  repudiation  of  busi- 
ness; all  other  ways  are  barren.  The 
voter  of  America  will  not  be  permitted 
to  vote  out  business  enterprise  at  any 
political  election.  Business  and  politics 
are  too  closely  related  for  either  to 
provide  the  means  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  other.  A  voluntary  boycott  of 
business  by  the  consumer  is  a  most 
puerile  gesture;  it  is  a  negative  ap- 
proach which  has  no  chance  at  all  of 
being  effective.  To  expect  to  'reform' 
business  and  make  it  operate  for  the 
general  welfare  is  the  most  fantastic 
dream  of  all.  The  anarchic  scramble 
of  the  individual  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  for  himself  before  the  debacle, 
while  it  represents  the  attitude  of  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  today,  is 
the  quick  road  to  suicide. 


Science  in  Action— 


Through  science  and  technology, 
there  is  a  positive  way  out.  Tech- 
nocracy, by  applying  the  technological 
approach  to  the  social  problem  of 
this  Continent,  has  arrived  at  the  only 
possible  answer.  But,  more  than  that, 
Technocracy  has  developed  an  Organ- 
ization of  North  American  citizens  as 
the  vehicle  of  expression  for  its  body 
of  thought.  It  provides  the  design  for 
a  balanced  load,  sustained  economy  of 
abundance  for  this  Continental  Area, 
and  it  provides  the  guidance  for  its 
installation.  It  has  the  only  effective 
strategy  by  which  the  citizens  of  North 
America  can  repudiate  business  enter- 
prise. 

All  interested  citizens  are  urged  to 
take  notice — -to  recognize  that  business 
and  its  consort,  clericalism,  is  leading 
the  people  of  this  Continent  toward 
fascism  and  war.  Join  Technocracy  and, 
thereby,  boldly  register  your  opposi- 
tion to  the  exploitation  of  North  Ame- 
ica  by  business  enterprise.  Help  to 
prevent  the  plunge  into  chaos  and  war 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  outcome 
if  either  fascism  or  communism  became 
established  on  this  Continent. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


Palomar  Observatory 


Science  can  solve,  through  technology,  the 
secrets  of  Nature — why  not  use  the  same 
method  to  solve  our  social  problems? 


SHOULD  Dr.  Wonmug  of  comic 
strip  fame  decide  to  time  machine 
Galileo,  spyglass  under  his  arm, 
forward  to  the  year  1948  and  drop  him 
down  in  the  midst  of  a  current  investi- 
gating committee  in  our  national  capi- 
tal, the  visitor  would  probably  not  be 
too  astounded  at  the  procedure  sur- 
rounding him,  since  he  too  experienced 
a  bit  of  investigating  back  in  the  I  7th 
Century. 

Should  he  land,  however,  on  top  of 
Palomar  Mountain  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 5600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  learn  that  the  impressive  ro- 
tating dome  he  saw  before  him  housed 
the  greatest  of  all  telescopes,  the  200- 


inch,  his  amazement  would  doubtless 
exceed  that  first  thrilling  look  at  the 
heavens  through  his  hand  telescope  of 
three  centuries  ago.  His  astonishment 
and  wonder  here  would,  indeed,  be 
justified  for  in  the  realm  of  science  we 
have  forged  far,  far  ahead  of  our 
political  institutions. 

Forward  progress  in  the  field  of 
astronomy  in  a  little  more  than  50  years 
has  brought  about  the  installation  of 
the  40-inch  telescope  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wiscon- 
sin, then  the  100-inch  at  the  Mt.  Wilson 
Observatory,  Pasadena,  California,  and 
now  the  engineering  triumph  of  the 
200-inch  at  Palomar. 


Operation 
Bakersfield 


The  impact  of  Technocracy's  Gray 
Fleet  on  the  public's  consciousness 
is  mounting  daily.  Technocrats  to 
symbolize  at  Fair. 

IN  addition  to  the  usual  mediums  of 
public  education — radio,  press,  and 
lecture  platform  —  Technocracy 
makes  effective  use  of  another  medium, 
Gray  Car  Motorcades.  By  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Gray  Cars  and  the  Monad 
Symbol  with  the  Organization  and  the 
social  concept  for  which  it  stands, 
namely,  science  applied  to  the  social 
order,  public  attention  is  focused  on 
Technocracy. 

One  Gray  Car  may  go  unnoticed, 
two  may  be  dismissed  as  a  coincidence, 
a  few  may  arouse  some  curiosity,  more 
will  provoke  an  active  interest;  but 
hundreds  of  Gray  Cars  will  cause  peo- 
ple to  run  out  in  their  night  clothes 
to  see  what  is  going  on  or  line  the 
streets  for  miles  to  watch  them  go  by. 

Besides  the  major  interstate,  inter- 
provincial  and  international  Motor- 
cades— 'Operation  Columbia'  in  1947, 
and  Operation  Phoenix,'  Operation 
Golden  Gate,'  'Operation  Bow  Valley,' 
and  'Operation  Lake  Erie'  in  1948 — 
Technocracy  conducts  many  local  Mo- 
torcades at  numerous  places  on  the 
Continent. 

Another  Motorcade  is  scheduled  to 
travel  from  Los  Angeles  to  Bakersfield, 
California,  on  October  2  and  3.  Mem- 
bers and  their  friends  will  mobilize  in 
Newhall  (north  of  Los  Angeles)  on  old 
Hiway  U.  S.  99.  To  take  in  new  terri- 
tory and  to  provide  new  scenery  for 
the  motorcaders,  the  Fleet  will  turn 
off  onto  Hiway  U.  S.  6  to  go  through 
Lancaster,  Mojave  and  Techachapi.  By 
coincidence'  the  Fleet  will  arrive  in 
Bakersfield  just  in  time  to  take  in  the 
Kern    County   Fair. 
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Tracing  the  history  of  the  Palomar 
project  which  was  dedicated  during 
June  of  this  year,  we  go  back  over  the 
last  two  decades.  Into  this  project  has 
gone  the  work  and  planning  of  many 
men,  but  to  Dr.  George  Ellery  Hale, 
distinguished  astrophysist,  who  died  in 
1938,  goes  credit  for  the  vision,  fore- 
sight and  efforts  which  made  this  ob- 
servatory a  reality,  as  well  as  the  Yerkes 
and  Mt.  Wilson. 

Funds  for  the  building  of  the  200- 
inch  telescope  were  granted  by  the 
Rockefeller  International  Education 
Board,  the  original  grant  of  $6,000,000 
being  made  to  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1928.  Additional 
grants  of  $550,000  since  that  time  have 
been  necessary  to  complete  the 
project. 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED 

Problems  aplenty  were  encountered 
and  solved  by  the  scientists,  technicians 
and  engineers  who  designed  and  built 
the  mighty  Palomar  telescope.  Casting 
of  the  giant  mirror  was  accomplished 
after  several  years  of  experiment  with 
different  materials  and  methods.  An 
attempt  to  cast  large  discs  of  fused 
quartz,  the  ideal  material  because  it 
expands  and  contracts  with  tempera- 
ture changes  the  least  of  all  materials, 
was  unsuccessful  and  Pyrex  was  chosen 
as  the   next   best   material. 

Completed  by  the  Corning  Glass 
Works  at  Corning,  New  York,  in  1935, 
the  mirror  weighed  20  tons.  In  the 
spring  of  1936  it  was  shipped  to  the 
California  Institute,  of  Technology,  at 
Pasadena,  where  polishing  and  grinding 
operations  began.  Five  and  one  quarter 
tons  of  glass  were  removed  by  grinding 
and  polishing  in  the  optical  shop  at 
Caltech.  This  required  180,000  man- 
hours  of  labor  and  some  3 1  tons  of 
abrasives  were  used. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  work  which 
has  been  suspended  for  four  years  was 
again  resumed  on  the  Palomar  project 
and  the  completed  mirror,  its  surface 
ground  and  polished  to  an  accuracy  of 
two-millionths  of  an  inch  of  a  perfect 
paraboloid  (concave)  surface,  was 
moved  from  Caltech  to  the  mountain 
in  November,   1947. 

Arrived  at  Palomar,  the  mirror  was 
placed  in  a  specially  built  vacuum  tank 
where  it  was  given  a  coating  of  alumi- 
num about  two  molecules  thick  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  reflecting  surface. 
Thus  the  real  function  of  the   14%  ton 


Interior  view,  showing  mounting  of  telescope,  elaborate  control  mechanism,  and   opening 
in  dome.    Dome  and  opening  slit  rotate  to  keep  in  track  with  telescope  when  in  operation. 


disc  in  only  as  the  foundation  for  the 
reflecting  coating  of  aluminum. 

To  save  weight  and  to  allow  for  a 
new  type  of  support  system  required 
for  such  a  huge  disc,  the  200-inch  mir- 
ror was  cast  with  a  ribbed  back.  All 
other  previous  mirrors  have  been  cast 
solid.  The  36  different  support  points 
on  the  back  of  the  mirror  is  each  an 
intricate  mechanism  in  itself,  having 
some  MOO  parts  each.  Each  support 
point  must  be  properly  adjusted  before 
the  telescope  is  ready  for  use.  By  a 
system  of  levers  each  mechanism  auto- 
matically adjusts  itself  as  the  mirror 
is  moved  to  various  positions  so  that 
the  proper  stresses  and  strains  are 
compensated  for  and  the  mirror  will 
always   hold  the  desired  shape. 

The  200-inch  telescope  is  a  reflecting 
type.  It  has  only  mirrors,  no  lenses.  It 
will  act  as  a  huge  camera  with  which 
astronomers  will  take  pictures  of  stars 
and  other  bodies  of  fhe  universe.  Its 
use  will  allow  nightlong  time-exposure 
photographs  of  the  skies  to  be  taken. 
To  make  the  stars  and  galaxies  hold  the 
pose,  the  mirror  must  move  steadily 
all  night  long  in  exact  opposition  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.  That  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  elaborate  friction-free 
mount  and  automatic  drive. 

Total   weight  of  the  telescope   is  in 


excess  of  500  tons,  with  an  equatorial 
mounting  comprising  two  main  parts, 
the  yoke  and  the  tube,  supported  on  a 
base-frame  which  is  independent  of  the 
observatory  building.  Optical  range  is 
approximately  one  billion  light  years  (a 
light  year  is  the  distance  light  travels  at 
186,000  miles  a  second  for  one  year). 

NEW  INNOVATION 

It  is  the  only  telescope  in  the  world 
in  which  an  observer  actually  rides 
around  with  his  work.  Inside  the  upper 
end  of  the  tube  is  a  Prime  Focus 
Observer's  house  in  which  the  astrono- 
mer rides  around  with  the  telescope 
while  a  star  is  tracked.  It  is  here  that 
the  principal  photographic  work  will 
be  done.  This  observer's  station  is 
reached  by  means  of  a  platform  eleva- 
tor which  moves  on  a  track  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  dome.  The  observer 
can  enter  the  Prime  Focus  station  at 
any  position  of  the  telescope.  There  are 
two  other  observing  stations  at  the 
Cassegrain  focus  and  the  Coude  focus. 

The  great  mirror  and  its  framework 
are  arranged  to  swivel  up  and  down 
within  a  yoke  which  parallels  the  earth's 
axis.  Since  no  roller  bearings  would  give 
support  to  the  weight  of  the  yoke  a  new 
and    unique   design   was   employed.    It 
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actually  floats  above  curved  steel  sup- 
ports, resting  on  a  film  of  oil  only  a  few 
thousandths  of  an  inch  thick  which  is 
pumped  into  two  equalized  pairs  of  oil 
pads  under  pressure. 

So  friction-free  and  delicately  bal- 
anced is  the  telescope  that  only  a  1/12 
horsepower  electric  motor  is  required 
to  move  it  at  celestial  rate.  For  faster 
movement  a  2  horsepower  motor  is 
used. 

CONTROL  SYSTEM 

The  telescope  has  the  most  elaborate 
control  system  ever  used  by  astrono- 
mers. It  has  an  electric  remote  indica- 
ting system  of  right  ascension  (moving 
yoke  from  east  to  west)  and  declination 
(moving  tube  from  zenith  to  horizon). 
From  a  control  desk,  an  astronomer's 
assistant  can  operate  the  huge  instru- 
ment. He  can  dial  any  star  position 
desired,  press  a  button  and  the  tele- 
scope will  move  to  that  position  auto- 
matically and  begin  following  the  ob- 
ject across  the  skies.  This  automatic 
setting  system  is  accurate  to  less  than 
one  second  of  arc.  In  addition  to  con- 
trolling right  ascension  and  declination 
movements,  it  also  has  numerous 
switches  for  energizing  other  devices 
and  also  indicators  giving  the  zenith 
angle  of  the  telescope,  position  of  the 
wind  screen,  rates  of  motion  of  right 
ascension  and  declination,  the  focus 
position,  sidereal  and  Pacific  Standard 
time. 

Six  flexible  cables  totaling  450  con- 
ductors carry  the  power  from  the  build- 
ings to  motors  and  telescope  controls, 
and  the  observatory  has  more  than  400 
miles  of  wiring. 

The  Palomar  dome  is  137  feet  in 
diameter  and  135  feet  high.  It  moves 
on  a  circular  track  and  has  split  shutters 
riding  on  horizontal  rails.  By  means  of 
a  small  dummy  telescope,  rotation  of 
the  dome  is  controlled  and  synchron- 
ized with  movement  of  the  telescope 
so  that  the  dome  slit  is  always  in  proper 
position.  The  entire  building  is  insu- 
lated to  keep  temperature  rise  to  a 
minimum  so  that  there  will  be  little  dif- 
ference between  inside  and  outside 
temperature  when  the  dome  is  opened 
for  observation. 

A  research  program  laid  out  for  the 
Palomar  giant  will  carry  on  the  never- 
ending  work  of  scientific  discovery  and 
affirmation  begun  by  its  predecessors. 
It  is  only  a  new  and  better  tool  to  aid 
in  the  confirmation,  if  possible,  of  the 
current  theories  about  the  universe.  It 
will    investigate,    for   example: 


(1)  The  relative  abundance  of  chemi- 
cal elements  in  stars.  Does  the  relative 
abundance  of  elements  vary  widely  in 
the  various  kinds  of  stars,  or  is  it  fairly 
regular,  even  though  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  stars  vary  widely?  The 
200-inch  will  be  able  to  gather  enough 
light  to  make  it  possible  to  spread  the 
spectra  of  stars  much  wider  than  ever 
before  and  thus  make  possible  much 
more  detailed  study.  This  is  of  great 
importance  because  it  bears  directly  on 
two  very  fundamental  problems  —  the 
source  of  stellar  energy  and  the  origin 
of  chemical   elements. 

(2)  Cosmology,  the  structure  and  be- 
havior of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  Does 
the  universe  have  the  homogeneity  that 
studies  with  the  100-inch  have  led 
astronomers  to  believe?  Is  the  shift  to 
the  spectrum  of  distant  nebulae  a  true 
indication  that  the  universe  is  expand- 
ing and  that  the  more  distant  a  nebula 
is,  the  faster  it  is  moving  away  from  us? 
Is  our  universe  an  expanding  one? 
Studies  carried  to  the  limits  of  the  100- 
inch  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
nebulae  are  distributed  in  a  roughly  uni- 
form manner  and  that  the  law  of  red 
shift  appears  to  be  roughly  linear,  indi- 
cating an  expanding  universe.  The  200- 
inch  will  be  able  to  observe  a  large 
enough  section  of  the  universe  to  give 
a  fair  sampling  and  will  therefore  en- 
able astronomers  to  confirm  the  present 
Iheories  or  will  perhaps  indicate  that 
some  new  principles  of  nature  not  now 
known  account  for  such  phenomena. 

FUTURE  USE 

(3)  What  about  Mars?  While  the 
200-inch  is  not  designed,  and  will  not 
be  used,  for  observation  of  planets,  it 
may  be  possible  to  use  it  for  deciding 
the  controversy  over  whether  there  are, 
or  are  not,  canals  on  Mars.  The  200- 
inch  will  gather  enough  light  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  take  a 
snapshot  of  Mars,  thereby  stopping 
shimmer  (twinkling)  that  has  prevented 
obtaining  a  truly  sharp  picture  of  Mars 
by  smaller  instruments.  Such  a  picture 
should  disclose  the  so-called  canals  if 
they  exist.  If  they  are  found  to  exist  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  they 
can  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  in- 
telligent life  either  existing  on  Mars 
now  or  having  existed  there  in  the  past. 

These  are  only  examples  of  some  of 
■the  problems  that  will  be  tackled  after 
the  initial  research  program  for  the 
200-inch  is  begun.  It  is  equally  logical 
to  say  that  as  darkness  is  pushed  back 
and    more    and     more    problems    are 


solved,  greater  problems  that  cannot 
now  be  foreseen  will  doubtless  emerge 
as  has  always  been  true  when  new  fron- 
tiers in  science  have  been  established. 

Realizing  that  the  same  scientific 
methods  which  have  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  solving  the  age-old  questions 
of  the  Universe  have  also  been  respon- 
sible for  all  our  scientific  progress,  our 
respect  for  the  men  of  science  and  the 
scientific  method  takes  on  a  new  mean- 
ing. The  incongruity  between  our  out- 
moded political  institutions  and  pro- 
cedures and  our  scientific  advance  then 
becomes  rather  embarrassing.  Especial- 
ly embarrassing  becomes  the  action  of 
those  irresponsible  party  politicians 
whose  campaigns  against  the  men  of 
science  threatens  the  dignity  of  the 
intellect  without  which  research  and 
progress  is  impossible.  Such  actions  be- 
long to  another  age — the  age  of  Gali- 
leo— when  men  of  science  were  forced 
to  recant  or  were -burned  at  the  stake. 
If  we  choose  to  follow  this  path,  we  can 
only  progress  backward. 

If  we  would  stem  this  medieval  trend 
our  only  hope  lies  in  a  wider  application 
of  science — the  powerful  and  dynamic 
tool  before  which  all  problems,  even  our 
outworn  political  institutions,  shall  some 
day  yield. 

— Gladys  Olack. 


(The  Observatory  and  Museum  are  open  to 
the  public  From  9  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  every  day. 
There  is  no  admission  charge.) 


SOME  FACTS 

At  one  time  during  the  construction 
period,  some  80  persons  comprised  the 
community  there,  and  it  has  its  own 
school,  work  camp,  dining   hall,  etc. 

Communication  with  Pasadena  in  the 
early  days  of  construction  was  by  short- 
wave radio;  now  a  private  dial  exchange 
is  in  operation. 

The  telescope  has  a  focal  length  of  666 
inches  (55  feet),  with  a  relative  aperture 
at  the  prime  focus  of  f-3.3,  at  the  Casse- 
grain  f-16,  and  at  the  Coude  f-30. 

Limit  switches  are  provided  at  various 
places  in  the  observatory  to  stop  motion 
of  the  telescope  at  any  time  to  prevent 
possible  damage. 
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STILL  THINK  IT'S  GOOD? 


It's  still  the  best  country  in  the  world,  but  it's,not  quite  good 
enough  YET.  Crime,  disease  and  poverty  are  still  with  us. 
Only  a   redesign   of  our  entire   system  will  eliminate  them. 


NOT  long  ago  a  student  at  Lewis 
and  Clark  College  in  Portland, 
attended  a  Technocracy  lec- 
ture. When  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  Organization's  program,  he  re- 
plied: "Well,  the  system  we  have  has 
worked  all  right  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  I  think  it's  still  pretty  good." 

Well,  well!  We  wonder  just  what  the 
young  man  thinks  is  'pretty  good.'  Sup- 
pose we  take  a  look  at  how  our  wonder- 
ful system  is  working. 

Let's  see  what  it's  doing  for  our 
children,  to  start.  In  an  article  in  Col- 
lier's magazine,  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer, 
the  wife  of  a  prominent  eastern  news- 
paperman tells  of  a  New  England  town 
called  'Brightville'  closing  its  school- 
house  doors  to  wartime  migrant's  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Meyer  commented,  "This 
mutual  hatred  between  have  and  have- 


of  large  monetary  returns.  She  be- 
moaned the  state  training  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  which  are  "nothing  but 
breeding  grounds  for  criminals,  gang- 
sters, and  sex  perverts.  In  one  of  them 
recently  a  boy  was  beaten  to  death 
by  a  disciplinary  squad.  Many  of  our 
detention  homes  for  young  delinquents 
are  no  less  infamous." 

If  the  student  at  Lewis  and  Clark 
would  like  an  over-all  picture  of  just 
how  good  our  present  social  system 
is  functioning,  we  suggest  that  he  study 
the  mounting  list  of  adolescent  crimes, 
from  murder  and  burglary  to  arson  and 
rape,  recorded  by  the  FBI.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  one  of  ev- 
ery twenty-three  Americans  listed  as 
a  potential  criminal.  By  far,  the  most 
of  these  are  young  people  under  twen- 
ty-five.   Every    day    during     1946,    254 


Mr.  Hecht  says  there  are  10  million 
children  with  defects  in  vision: — 15,000 
totally  blind  and  50,000  with  only  par- 
tial vision — and  yet  services  which 
could  prevent  such  blindness  do  not 
reach  these  children. 

George  Hecht  adds  to  this  shame- 
ful list,  175,000  children  with  active 
tuberculosis,  1 ,000,000  with  hearing  de- 
fects, 500,000  with  orthopedic  and 
plastic  defects,  thousands  with  cere- 
bral palsy,  epilepsy,  and  many  other 
diseases.  These  are  not  statistics,  they 
are  children.  As  Mr.  Hecht  sadly  com- 
ments, they  add  up  to  the  story  of 
a  great  American  tragedy. 

Pretty  good,  did  you  say?  Perhaps 
we  need  to  look  a  little  farther.  An 
editorial  in  Colliers  reports  that  deaths 
in  the  United  States  due  to  heart 
trouble    average   425,000    every   year. 


Are  there,  in  these  United  States,  people  so  blind  as  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  happenings  such  as  depicted  here?  All  one  has  to 
do  is  to  peruse  the  front  page  of  any  newspaper — Dante's  Inferno 
would  make  light  reading  in  comparison! 


nots  proved  to  what  extent  our  social 
structure  has  become  stratified  on  an 
economic  basis.  Because  the  comfort- 
able, middle-income  families  are  nu- 
merous, stable  and  contented,  mothers 
like  those  in  Brightville  are  inclined  to 
think  their  neighborhood  is  all  that 
matters.  .  .  ." 

In  her  article,  Mrs.  Meyer  lamented 
the  horrible  crimes  being  committed 
against  American  children.  She  pointed 
out  the  unjustness  and  absurdity  of 
children  born  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, or  to  one  class  of  parents,  receiv- 
ing every  economic  advantage — while 
great  numbers  in  other  districts  or 
other  social  stratas  receive  next  to 
none.  She  regretted  the  slums  which 
daily  corrupt  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
our  youth — slums  maintained  for  the 
ugly   reason   that  they  are  the   source 


cases  of  murder,  rape  and  assault  were 
recorded  in  the  United  States;  each 
twenty-four  hours  of  this  year  saw  172 
robberies,  630  auto  thefts,  981  bur- 
glaries, and  2,580  thefts  committed  in 
these   United   States. 

Do  you  still  think  it's  pretty  good? 
We  will  skip  lightly  over  the  300,000 
teen-age  offenders  who  are  placed  in 
detention  homes  or  jails  every  year  (as 
reported  by  the  Seattle  Times  of  No- 
vember 21,  1946)  and  take  a  look  at 
the  health  of  the  nation.  George 
Hecht,  publisher  of  Parents'  Magazine, 
reports  one  child  in  every  20  born  each 
year  will  spend  some  time  in  a  mental 
hospital — yet  there  are  25  states  with- 
out a  single  child  guidance  clinic,  and 
thousands  of  communities  have  no  pro- 
gram for  the  early  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  disorders  in  children. 


It  further  states  that  160,000  die  an- 
nually of  cancer,  and  145,000  of  ner- 
vous diseases;  yet,  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  counties  in  the  United 
States — 1200  of  them — have  no  hos- 
pital facilities,  and  that  in  one  area 
in  Kentucky,  I  1,500  people  are  served 
by  one  doctor.   Is  that  good? 

The  war  years  were  prosperous  years. 
Everybody  got  in  on  the  lush  gravy 
of  high  wages  and  big  profits.  Suppose 
we  analyze  just  how  rich  we  were  dur- 
ing this  period  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. The  May,  1947,  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus report  on  family  and  individual 
money  income  in  the  United  States 
shows  that  in  1944  one-half  of  all 
families  received  $2,533  or  less.  In 
1945,  they  received  $2,620  or  less. 
The  minimum  income  needed  to  main- 
tain the  average  family  at  a  minimum 
level   of  health  and  decency  has  been 
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estimated  at  between  $3000  and  $4000 
a    year. 

To  get  a  better  picture  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living  enjoyed  by  Americans 
during  the  unprecedented  prosperity 
of  the  war  years,  we  will  take  the  dis- 
tribution of  incomes  in  $500  levels,  for 
I  945.  During  this  boom  year,  1 ,87  1 ,000 
American  families  received  less  than 
$500  each,  and  2,619,000  families  re- 
ceived between  $500  and  $999  each. 
This  I  3.2%  of  all  families  in  the  United 
States  were  facing  starvation  in  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  in  the 
year  of  our  greatest  prosperity;  59%, 
or  20,137,000  families,  were  living  on 
incomes  below  the  $3,000  per  year 
level  and  were  unable  to  meet  health 
and  decency  requirements.  The  author- 
ity for  these  figures  is  the  United  States 
Statistical   Abstract. 

Pretty  good,  huh?  Recently,  some- 
body asked  the  Portland  Oregonian 
Question  and  Answer  column,  how 
many  illiterate  adults  there  are  in  the 
United  States.  The  answer  —  on  the 
authority  of  the  same  U.  S.  Statistical 
Abstract— was  10,000,000.  Ten  million 
adults  who  can  neither  read  nor  write 
their  names! 

STILL  HAVE  FREEDOM? 

Now  do  you  like  it,  Americans?  No 

— don't  say  it.  We  can  hear  the  wheels 
turning  inside  your  collective  heads. 
You  are  about  to  spring  that  old  chest- 
nut on  us,  "Well,  at  least  we  have  our 
freedom!" 

Now,  do  you?  Perhaps  we  had  bet- 
ter scrutinize  that  loosely  used  word, 
'freedom.'  Webster  defines  it  as  "ab- 
sence of  restraint."  Perhaps  a  clearer 
statement  of  meaning  would  be:  "The 
privilege  of  mobility;  the  right  and  op- 
portunity to  go  where  and  when  one 
wishes,  and  the  liberty  and  opportunity 
to  do  what  one  wishes." 

Using  either  definition,  do  the  59% 
of  American  families  existing  on  sub- 
standard incomes  enjoy  freedom? 

Well,  you're  thinking,  maybe  it's  not 
so  good.  But  what  has  Technocracy  got 
that's  better? 

Technocracy  can  only  offer  you  a 
design.  It  can  furnish  you  with  a  blue- 
print, drafted  by  a  group  of  the  lead- 
ing scientists,  engineers,  technologists 
and  educators  in  America,  for  a  sci- 
entific production  and  distribution  of 
all  of  the  goods  and  services  that  make 
life  worth   living. 


Technocracy's  design  will  provide  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  living  for 
everyone.  All  productive  capacity  will 
be  released  from  artificial  restrictions, 
such  as  are  imposed  by  patents,  cartels, 
and  the  profit  motive.  A  maximum,  un- 
restricted distribution  would  be  made 
to  all  citizens  without  differentiation 
in  incomes,  based  on  the  total  goods 
and  services  available  in  any  given  time 
period. 

THE  DESIGN 

Technocracy's  design  calls  for  re- 
designed housing — machines  for  living 
— for  the  entire  population  of  this  Con- 
tinent, measuring  up  to  the  highest 
standards  of  modern  technology.  Not 
only  will  slums  and  shacks  be  eliminated, 
but  the  drafty,  dirt-gathering  firetraps 
we  now  call  'modern'  dwellings  will  also 
be  replaced.  There  will  be  no  mort- 
gages, taxes,  rents  or  financial  assess- 
ments. 

Technocracy's  health  program  will 
include  full  medical  and  dental  atten- 
tion for  everyone,  from  birth  to  death, 
as  a  public  service  through  the  Conti- 
nental  Health  Sequence. 

Technocracy's  design  will  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  public  and  private 
charity  handouts  and  poorhouse  meth- 
ods of  subsistence.  It  will  offer  educa- 
tion of  a  new,  high  standard  for  all 
up  to  the  age  of  25,  with  specialized 
training  for  everyone  in  fields  of  his 
or  her  own  choosing. 

Freedom?  Opportunity?  The  Tech- 
nate  of  North  America  will  guarantee 
full  opportunity  for  everyone  (not  just 
a  selected  few)  to  achieve  the  highest 
goal  commensurate  with  their  ability, 
and  to  spend  their  leisure  time  in  any 
manner  desired.  There  will  be  freedom 
of  restraint  in  religion,  speech,  culture, 
sports,  hobbies  —  in  every  action  or 
field  that  is  not  socially  detrimental. 
There  will  be  equal  opportunity  for 
every  boy  and  girl,  every  man  and 
woman,  to  take  his  or  her  place  in 
society  to  the  degree  of  his  or  her 
ability. 

What  will  happen  to  the  working 
man?  He  will  become  a  technical  ex- 
pert, operating  the  gigantic  mechan- 
ism of  this  Continent.  Working  hours 
will  be  reduced  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  diminishing  total  of  man-hours  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  balanced  load 
production.  So  great  is  the  trend  to- 
ward automatic  machines  that  the 
hours  of  employment  under  planned 
operation  will  be  reduced  to  four  days 


per  week  and  four  hours  per  day,  or 
less,  with  an  annual  three  months  vaca- 
tion period.  The  retirement  age  is  45, 
with  full    income   until    death. 

This  is  the  design  of  the  New  Amer- 
ica. The  place  is  here,  the  time  is  now. 
This  New  America  is  ours  for  the  choos- 
ing. The  alternative  is  chaos.  We  may 
be  so  naive,  so  conditioned  to  mental 
inertia,  that  we  will  go  on,  doing  noth- 
ing but  what  is  necessary  to  exist,  until 
the  increasing  disparity  between  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  distribution 
forces  our  economic  system  into  an 
impasse.  If  this  happens,  the  great 
industrial  mechanism  that  is  America 
will  grind  to  a  stop.  There  will  be  chaos! 
The  same  will  happen  if  the  Price 
System  die-hards  attempt  to  save  a 
dying  system  by  plunging  us  into  an- 
other world  war  or  by  instituting  fas- 
cism in  America.  It's  your  to  choose, 
Americans  —  abundance  and  security 
for  all,  or  chaos.  You  must  organize 
and  fight  for  the  abundance  and  se- 
curity; you  can  get  the  chaos  just  by 
waiting  for  events  to  take  their  course. 

Join  Technocracy  now  and  fight  for 
that  security! 

—Bill  Roddy 


PATRIOTISM 

Whether  we  care  to  admit  it  or  not, 
America  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era,  and  this  new  era  demands  a 
change  of  behavior.  We  can  no  longer 
be  selfishly  patriotic  to  America  for 
the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  but  we 
must  have  a  new  patriotism  directed  to- 
ward a  glorious  America  such  as  can  be 
the  glory  of  no  other  Continent  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  American  technology 
is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Americans. 
The  trend  of  events,  such  as  have  been 
and  are  occurring  on  this  Continent, 
will  compel  the  installation  of  a  new 
system  of  distribution. 

We  stand  facing  social  change. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether  we 
want  it  or  not,  the  New  America  beck- 
ons. Are  you  100  per  cent  for  Amer- 
ica? Have  you  the  courage  to  be  a  real 
American — a  Technocrat? 

— Louise  Verhovic. 
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NO  JOB  TOO  BIG 


What  is  the  biggest  job  facing  Americans  today?  It  is  the 
task  of  correlating  our  technology  and  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all — not  just  a  few. 


A  MERICANS  have  the  reputation 
/\  of  doing  big  things  in  a  big  way. 
^^\  In  fact,  "No  job  too  big"  might 
well  be  the  national  motto.  Certainly 
many  of  our  accomplishments  in  the 
past  would  indicate  that  we  are  quite 
capable  of  living  up  to  such  a  motto. 
In  every  field  but  one,  we  might  have 
been  wearing  the  mythical  seven- 
league  boots,  our  progress  has  been 
so  great.  That  one  exception  is  in  the 
field  of  social  science  and  here  we 
have  made  little  progress  since  the 
days  of  the  founding  fathers.  The  lag 
in  our  social  thinking  and  in  our  efforts 
to  bring  our  social  system  up  to  the 
level  of  our  industrial  development  is 
resulting  in  an  impasse.  Can  it  be  that 
at  last  we  have  met  our  Waterloo — 
that  at  last  we  have  found  a  job  that 
is  too  big  for  us  to  handle? 

Nearly  a  century  and  three-quarters 
ago,  a  group  of  Americans — today  we 
refer  to  them  as  the  'Founding  Fathers' 
— met  to  formulate  one  of  the  most 
important  and  significant  documents  in 
our  history,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. They  well  knew  that  it  was  a 
big  job  they  tackled  and  the  penalty 
of  failure  was  the  hangman's  noose. 
Breaking  away  from  the  British  Crown 
and  setting  up  an  independent  nation 
was  not  a  task  to  be  taken  lightly.  But 
the  obstacles  ahead  did  not  cause  them 
to  hesitate  for  they  knew  that  the  job 
had  to  be  done.  A  Jong  train  of  abuses 
had  driven  them  to  the  limit  of  social 
tolerance  and  a  change  had  to  be 
made. 

And  so  a  new  nation  was  born — a 
nation  destined  to  become  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  on  earth.  Nature 
had  endowed  this  Continent  with  the 
lion's  share  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  earth  and,  although  man  ex- 
ploited and  ravaged  wherever  he  went, 
we  grew  and  prospered.  The  tremen- 
dous task  of  opening  up  a  Continent 
was  met  and  conquered.  A  transcon- 
tinental railroad  was  pushed  through 
a  wilderness  and  over  a  mighty  range 
of    mountains. 


From  1861  to  1865,  we  faced  one 
of  our  greatest  tests.  Our  job  then  was 
to  preserve  the  Union,  and  again,  al- 
though at  the  cost  of  many  thousands 
of  human  lives,  we  did  the  job.  Since 
then  we  have  fought  other  wars  but 
always  the  physical  might  of  America 
has  triumphed.  We  have  had  the  re- 
sources, the  manpower,  the  technical 
skill  and  the  physical  equipment  with 
which  to  meet  and  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles. Even  the  demands  of  total  war 
were  not  great  enough  to  nullify  our 
proud  boast  that  "No  job  is  too  big." 

In  the  field  of  engineering,  hundreds 
of  mighty  accomplishments  attest  our 
unparalleled  capacity.  Bonneville,  Grand 
Coulee,  Boulder,  Shasta  and  hundreds 
of  other  dams,  large  and  small,  con- 
trol the  flood  waters  of  many  of  our 
great  rivers.  Thousands  of  miles  of 
high-tension  transmission  lines  deliver 
power,  generated  at  these  dams,  to 
cities  all  over  the  land.  Huge  aque- 
ducts bring  water  across  deserts  and 
mountains  to  these  same  cities.  We 
can  travel  all  over  the  Continent  on 
a  network  of  rail  and  highways.  We  fly 
through  the  air  with  the  speed  of 
sound  or  at  more  moderate  speeds 
around  300  miles  per  hour  in  huge, 
comfortable  airliners.  By  television,  we 
see  events  as  they  occur,  wherever  they 
happen  on  this  Continent.  We  can 
make  a  mousetrap  or  an  atomic  bomb 
with  equal  facility.  No  job  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  engineering  is  too  big 
for  us  to  tackle — and  finish  success- 
fully. 

PRODUCTION  NO  PROBLEM 

In  the  field  of  production  we  have 
accomplished  miracles.  We  have  long 
since  left  behind  us  the  natural  scar- 
city of  a  hand-tool  era.  The  machine- 
tool  industry  has  given  us  faster  and 
more  efficient  automatic  machines  that 
do  our  work  for  us  with  a  minimum  of 
human  toil.  The  power  we  use  in  pro- 
duction is  no  longer  that  of  the  human 


muscle  but  the  power  of  falling  water 
generated  into  electricity  by  huge  tur- 
bines and  delivered  to  us  over  those 
miles  of  high-tension  lines  we  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  Every  repetitive 
process  forms  the  basis  for  an  auto- 
matic machine,  and  all  the  functions 
of  the  human  senses  can  be  duplicated 
by  electronic  controls. 

Human  ingenuity  has  overcome  ev- 
ery obstacle  to  the  production  of  abun- 
dance. Day  by  day,  the  human  being, 
as  an  important  factor  in  production, 
is  fast  fading  into  oblivion.  More  and 
more,  as  machines  take  over  the  pro- 
ductive functions  on  this  Continent, 
man  finds  his  services  less  in  demand. 

This  irreversible  trend  of  the  physical 
functions  on  this  Continent  has  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  a  problem  to  which 
no  solution  has,  as  yet,  been  offered 
by  our  businessmen,  politicians  or  ec- 
clesiastics. This  problem  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  abundance  that  we  are  now 
able  to  produce.  It  is  not  a  problem 
for  the  businessman  to  solve  since  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  realm  of  busi- 
ness. No  politician  can  be  expected  to 
come  forth  with  the  answer  because 
it  is  an  engineering  problem  which  he 
is  not  qualified  by  training  or  exper- 
ience to   solve. 

Neither  can  the  ecclesiastic  help, 
for  his  is  the  field  of  morals,  and  our 
problem  is  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  physical  laws — a  matter  of  which 
he  has  little  or  no  knowledge.  Only 
the  engineer  and  scientist  are  quali- 
fied to  present  a  practical  answer  to 
the  question:  "How  can  we  distribute 
our  abundance  so  that  all  may  share 
it?"  But  up  to  this  point,  we  have 
not  seen  fit  to  turn  over  the  solution 
of  the  problem  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. We  prefer  to  stumble  along  as 
best  we  can  with  the  obsolete  methods 
of  yesterday. 

Can  it  be,  then,  that  we  are  to  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  stumped  by  such 
a  simple  matter  as  getting  our  abun- 
dance into  the  hands  of  our  people? 
Are  we  to  admit  that  at  last  Americans 
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are  up  against  a  job  that  is  too  big 
for  them  to  handle?  Shall  we  admit  de- 
feat and  resign  ourselves  to  depres- 
sions, wars,  poverty,  relief,  charity, 
crime,  disease  and  all  the  other  ail- 
ments that  are  inherent  in  this  Price 
System?  Or  shall  we  turn  over  the 
job  to  the  proper  department,  together 
with  the  detailed  blueprint  of  opera- 
tions that  will  guarantee  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  our  abundance  to  all  North 
Americans?  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  once 
again  rise  to  the  occasion  and  the  job 
will  be  done.  And,  except  for  certain 
obstacles,  it  is  quite  simple  compared 
with  some  that  we  have  taken  in  our 
stride. 

OBSTACLES  OUTLINED 

Those  obstacles  include  our  apathy 
toward  existing  conditions,  our  dislike 
for  any  kind  of  change,  as  long  as  we 
are  able  to  get  by,  and  our  reverence 
for  established  institutions.  We  have 
become  so  inured  to  present  conditions 
that  we  have  adopted  a  somewhat  fa- 
talistic attitude  toward  them.  "What 
is  to  be,  will  be"  seems  to  be  the 
accepted  feeling  and  any  attempt  to 
point  out  the  obvious  failings  of  this 
Price  System  or  to  indicate  their  cause, 
is  met  with  dull  apathy  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public.  Furthermore,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  spent  annually  to 
fill  us  with  suspicion  toward  any  form 
of  social  change.  That  suspicion  is, 
of  course,  being  carefully  nurtured  by 
those  to  whose  interests  it  is  to  main- 
tain our  present  outmoded  form  of 
society. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  seemingly  insoluble  prob- 
lem— that  of  distributing  our  abun- 
dance. Today  we  call  it  'surpluses'  and 
we  exert  every  effort  to  get  rid  of 
it  without  actually  giving  it  to  those 
who  can  use  it,  but  who  lack  the  neces- 
sary purchasing  power.  Thousands  of 
Americans  are,  according  to  Federal 
Security  Administrator  Oscar  Ewing, 
existing  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  but 
rather  than  give  them  all  they  need 
from  our  surpluses,  we  prefer  to  have 
cur  government  buy  the  surpluses  and 
ship  them  abroad  or  even  destroy 
them. 

During  the  past  season  almost  85 
per  cent  of  the  grapefruit  crop  in 
the  Phoenix,  Arizona,  area  was  left  to 
rot  on  the  trees  or  was  hauled  away 
and  dumped.  Low  prices  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  growers  to  harvest  the 
crop  and  make  a  profit,  yet  the  vita- 
mins contained   in  the  juice  from   that 


wasted  fruit  would  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  children  to  better  health.  And 
grapefruit  juice  is  still  10c  to  1 5c  a 
glass! 

Yet  we  cannot  blame  the  farmer  who 
destroys  his  crop  because  of  low  prices, 
or  the  manufacturer  who  closes  his 
plant  because  people  cannot  buy  his 
product.  Neither  one  is  in  business 
primarily  to  supply  a  needed  product. 
Both  operate  to  make  a  profit  and  if 
their  products  become  so  abundant 
that  prices  fall,  it  is  their  misfortune 
and  they  must  minimize  it  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities.  As  the  process  of 
mechanization  continues  in  all  of  our 
industries,  the  situation  becomes  more 
acute. 

Production  increases  to  the  point  of 
abundance  while  the  mass  purchasing 
power  necessary  to  absorb  that  pro- 
duction, which  purchasing  power  is  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  wages  and 
salaries,  grows  ever  smaller  as  machines 
displace  more  and  more  human  beings 
from  industry.  Our  Price  System  pro- 
vides no  means  by  which  abundance 
can  be  distributed.  It  was  developed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  scarcity  econ- 
omy and  cannot  be  adapted  to  meet 
those  of  an  economy  of  abundance. 

A    SIMPLE   JOB 

Only  a  completely  new  method  of 
social  operation  can  accomplish  that 
end.  The  job,  far  from  being  too  big 
for  us,  is  really  very  simple.  But  it 
means  a  complete  breaking  away  from 
our  present  social  concepts  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  form  of  human 
society.  We  do  not  mean  that  we  must 
adopt  any  one  of  the  other  forms  of 
society  now  in  use  throughout  the 
world.  All  of  these  are  but  variations 
of  our  own  Price  System  and  would, 
therefore,  be  of  no  more  use  to  us 
in  the  solution  of  our  problem,  than 
is  our  own  variation. 

We  mean  an  entirely  different  form  of 
society  than  has  ever  been  used  before 
— a  technological  society — a  form  that 
can  be  used  only  on  this  Continent 
at  the  present  time.  For  only  on  this 
Continent  do  we  have  the  fortuitous 
combination  of  abundant  natural  re- 
sources, highly-developed  technology 
and  a  low  ratio  of  population  to  land 
area.  This  is  the  only  land  area  that 
can  now  provide  its  people  with  an 
abundance  of  all  the  physical  require- 
ments to  a  very  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  we 
must  soon  adopt  this  new  social  order 


or  suffer  the  consequences  of  our  fail- 
ure to  do  so. 

In  presenting  the  design  of  the  North 
American  Technate,  Technocracy 
points  out  that  while  the  design  is 
socially  desirable,  that  is  not  the  main 
point.  The-  point  is  that  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  physical  conditions 
that  have  developed  through  our  ex- 
tensive use  of  automatic  machinery  in 
production.  It  is  the  only  design  that 
can  be  used  successfully  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  social  system  under  those 
conditions. 

We  cannot  continue  much  longer  to 
operate  through  the  medium  of  a  Price 
System  because  the  physical  conditions 
necessary  to  its  operation  have  been 
so  seriously  undermined  through  our 
widespread  use  of  technology  that  an 
impasse  will  be  reached  within  a  very 
short  time. 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to 
survive,  our  industries  and  utilities  must 
be  kept  in  operation  without  interrup- 
tion. What  more  logical  method  could 
be  devised  than  to  place  their  opera- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  functional  per- 
sonnel who  are  right  now,  engaged  in 
their  operation?  Since  we  can  produce 
abundantly,  why  not  do  so — without 
restriction — and  distribute  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  and  factories  freely 
to  all  who  can  use  them? 

The  idea  of  different  incomes  for 
different  services  is  a  concept  of  a 
scarcity  economy  and  has  no  validity 
in  the  presence  of  abmdance.  When 
there  is  more  than  enough  of  every- 
thing for  everybody,  just  as  there  is 
air  and  water,  there  woild  be  no  point 
in  one  person  having  more  than  he 
can  use,  merely  because  his  services 
might  be  considered  of  greater  value 
to  society. 

MEASUREMENT  METHOD 

While  scarcity  can  be  evaluated  in 
relation  to  some  given  commodity,  such 
as  gold,  and  distributed  through  some 
medium  of  exchange,  such  as  money, 
abundance  can  only  be  given  away  if 
if  is  to  be  distributed  at  all.  But  in 
order  that  distribution  may  be  effected 
in  an  orderly  manner,  and  so  that  all 
may  have  an  equal  claim  upon  the 
total,  some  method  of  measurement 
must   be   used. 

Since  the  use  of  energy  is  involved 
in  the  production  of  any  commodity  or 
service,  the  logical  means  of  measure- 
ment would  be  some  unit  of  energy. 
Thus,  if  every  citizen  is  issued  Energy 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   16) 
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AMERICA'S  OUTMODED  CULTURE 


Will  our  cultural  habits,  our  thinking,  our  outlook 
deprive  us  of  the  abundance  that  is  this  Continent's 
endowment?    It  has  thus  far. 


NEVER  in  the  history  of  civilization 
has  the  culture  of  a  people 
been  more  completely  out  of 
step  with  the  immediate  and  imperative 
demands  for  adjustment  to  a  rapidly 
changing  social  order. 

When  we  speak  of  the  culture  of  a 
people,  we  refer,  of  course,  not  only 
to  their  intellectual  attainments,  but 
to  their  customs,  traditions,  beliefs, 
moral  codes  and  the  conventional  ways 
of  life  to  which  they  have  become  ha- 
bituated from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

History  shows  that  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  settled  civilization,  culture  was 
founded  chiefly  upon  theological  con- 
cepts. The  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians  and 
Greeks  provides  adequate  testimony 
indicating  that  all  human  events,  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  were  inter- 
preted as  the  will  of  the  gods.  This 
faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  supernat- 
ural powers  was  an  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  their  social  habits  and 
formed  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  order 
of  civilization  prevailing  at  that  time. 
A  military  victory  was  regarded  as  a 
blessing  of  the  gods  conferred  upon 
the  conquerors.  The  failure  of  crops  in 
times  of  drought,  and  its  resultant  fam- 
ine, disease  and  death  of  the  populace, 
was  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the 
gods. 

These  concepts  are  still  in  evidence 
today  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
but  in  somewhat  varying  degrees,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  stage  of 
social  operations  is  primitive,  in  course 
of  change,  or  approaching  full  tech- 
nological maturity. 

An  early  change  in  this  theological 
pattern  of  human  thought  took  place 
some  400  years  B.  C,  when  Socrates 
defiantly  renounced  his  worship  of  the 
Athenian  gods.  This  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  philosophical  concept; 
men    of  erudition   conceived   the   idea 


and  the  hope  that  a  school  of  thought 
based  upon  critical  and  didactical  rea- 
soning and  logic  might  result  in  ever 
higher  standards  of  culture  and  a  bet- 
ter order  of  governance.  These  men 
were  sincere  and  brilliant  thinkers  cap- 
able of  the  most  profound  thought  on 
abstruse  subjects.  Their  intellectual  re- 
sourcefulness ana  social  vision  were 
indeed  rare  for  their  time  and  age; 
but  their  idealism,  unfortunately,  was 
chiefly  rooted  in  such  intangibles  as 
metaphysics,  ethical  concepts  and 
transcendental  philosophy. 

"BELIEF"  CULTURE 

Among  the  greatest  of  the  European 
philosophers,  besides  Socrates,  were 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant  and  Marx.  In 
their  day,  they  were  indubitably  the 
exemplars  of  advanced  thought  in  cul- 
tural changes,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  assume  that  many  social  reforms 
and  changes  in  political  administration 
were  partly  the  result  of  their  intellect- 
ual contribution  to  yesterday's  culture. 
And  it  is  the  beliefs  and  opinions,  the 
philosophical  doctrines,  the  utopian, 
idealistic  and  moralistic  concepts  of 
these  great  thinkers  of  yesterday  that 
still  predominate  in  our  culture  today. 
Yet  these  men  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  a  society  of  human  toil  and  hand 
tools  and  never  gave  the  least  indica- 
tion in  their  writings  of  a  realization 
that  the  day  would  arrive  when  man  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world  could  enjoy 
abundance  and  security  with  practically 
no  human  labor  whatsoever. 

It  is  our  recent  phenomenal  tech- 
nological development  which  is  rapidly 
changing  the  course  of  human  events 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 
Contemporary  life  in  America  is  as 
different  from  the  simple  human' toil, 
hand-tool,  agrarian  society  of  our  an- 
cestors as  day  is  from  night.  The  so- 
ciety of  our  day  is  complex,  interrelated 


and  interdependent.  The  nation  echoes 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with 
the  reverberations  of  rhythmically  pul- 
sating high-speed  mass-production 
technology  which  requires  knowledge 
of  science  and  engineering  in  its  crea- 
tion and  operation.  Life  in  America  is 
definitely  geared  to  the  continuous  op- 
eration of  this  gigantic  social  mechan- 
ism. Stop  the  wheels,  and  the  whole 
nation  would  be  in  chaos  in  a  matter  of 
days. 

Obviously,  in  this  form  of  society,  a 
theologian  or  a  philosopher  cannot 
design  an  adequate  blueprint  of  opera- 
tions. And  exactly  the  same  holds  true 
of  conservative,  liberal  and  radical 
politicians,  as  well  as  financiers,  busi- 
nessmen, lawyers,  economists  and  so- 
ciologists. None  of  these  people  have 
the  technical  knowledge  nor  the  func- 
tional capacity  to  design  and  operate 
America's   social    mechanism. 

It  makes  little  difference  what  our 
preferences  may  be,  there  is  no  possi- 
ble escape  from  the  fact  that  the  day 
of  science  is  here  and  here  to  stay. 
And  unless  we  proceed  forthwith  to  in- 
stitute a  method  of  social  operation 
founded  upon  physical  laws  and  mod- 
ern science,  civilization  as  we  know  it 
in  America  will,  in  the  near  future,  go 
down  in  the  greatest  social  cataclysm 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  late  H.  S.  Wells,  noted  author 
and  historian,  in  his  comment  on  world 
affairs  pointed  out  that  civilization  is  a 
race  between  education  and  catastro- 
phe. 

This  is  in  line  with  Technocracy's  re- 
peated warning  to  the  American  peo- 
ple for  many  years  that  unless  they, 
of  this  generation,  inaugurate  social 
change  on  this  Continent,  we  all  stand 
a  very  good  chance  of  being  involved 
in  catastrophe.  Everyone  knows  there  is 
a  limit  to  human  tolerance,  and  Tech- 
nocracy warns  that  the  prevailing  so- 
cial  quiescence  amidst  economic  con- 
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fusion  and  instability  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  the  calm  before  the  storm. 

Violent  revolution,  however,  is  one 
thing  that  America  must  avoid  by  all 
means  for  this  can  result  only  in  a 
debacle  that  could  easily  lead  to  the 
annihilation  of  most  of  our  population 
who  now  live  in  congested  urban  cen- 
ters. Their  very  existence  would  imme- 
diately be  threatened  by  disruption 
and  cessation  of  services  from  public 
utilities  and  transportation  lines. 

It  is  in  full  consciousness  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  social  disaster  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  Technocracy,  as  an  educa- 
tional and  research  Organization,  is 
making  every  effort  to  educate  and 
warn  the  American  people  of  the  al- 
ternative they  face  in  the  absence  of 
collective  intelligence  to  bring  about 
a   peaceful  and  orderly  transition. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  American  cul- 
ture is  centuries  behind  the  times  and 
consists  in  the  main  of  subjective  con- 
cepts unrelated  to  contemporary  social 
problems,  Technocracy  is  endeavoring, 
with  its  limited  facilities  and  the  volun- 
tary functioning  of  its  members,  to 
impart  to  the  American  people  the 
objective  information  necessary  to  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  where 
we  are  going  from  here  on  out.  Tech- 
nocracy is  fully  prepared  with  the  blue- 
print for  the  technological  operation  of 
America's  social  mechanism  when  the 
existing  Price  System  method  of  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  bogs 
down. 

WE  STAND  ALONE 

There  is  no  other  organization,  edu- 
cational institution  or  avenue  of  infor- 
mation anywhere  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  that  is  either  prepared 
or  willing  to  impart  this  information  to 
the  American  people  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  social  change  now  im- 
minent and  mandatory  will  forever  rule 
out  all  the  existing  legalized  larceny 
and  chiseling  practices  of  politicians, 
businessmen  and  financiers. 

The  American  people  must  under- 
stand and  realize  that  Technocracy  is 
not  taking  an  arbitrary  stand  in  this 
matter;  nor  is  Technocracy  defending 
the  so-called  'rights'  of  any  particular 
segment  of  the  population  against  any 
other  segment.  Technocracy's  body  of 
thought  is  based  exclusively  upon  a 
critical  and  scientific  analysis  of  all  the 
physical  facts  affecting  American  civ- 
ilization, and  makes  its  projections  of 
social  trends  solely  on  the  evidence, 
regardless  of  who  likes  it  or  who 
doesn't. 


Up  to  this  time  it  has  not  occurred 
to  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
that  the  rich,  the  'middle  class'  and  the 
poor  on  this  Continent  are  all  in  the 
same  boat.  A  multimillionaire  must  have 
food  and  public  services  to  sustain  life 
the  same  as  the  poor,  and,  in  the  event 
of  an  economic  impasse  with  paralysis 
of  business,  banking,  industry,  trans- 
portation, communication,  and  power 
plants,  the  possession  of  money  or 
other  certificates  of  indebtedness  will 
mean  nothing.  That  is  exactly  the  situa- 
tion we  are  approaching  in  America 
today. 

BRIEF  REVIEW 

Now  let  us  briefly  review  what  has 
happened  in  America  as  a  prelude  to 
the  present  condition.  For  one  thing, 
we  do  not  have  to  stress  the  point  that 
most  of  our  people  are  of  European 
ancestry.  When  they  first  came  to  these 
shores  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
naturally  brought  with  them  the  habits 
and  customs  of  their  homelands.  From 
the  days  of  the  earliest  settlers  down 
to  the  present  time,  no  concerted  effort 
has  been  made  to  alter  the  modus  op- 
erandi of  American  society  despite  the 
fact  that  the  America  of  today  is  so 
different  from  the  America  of  the  early 
settlers  that  a  comparison  would  ap- 
pear ludicrous.  We  still  have  essentially 
the  same  European  political  setup,  the 
same  European  economic  system,  the 
same  European  type  of  culture  and  the 
same  European  system  of  jurisprudence. 

In  a  report  rendered  in  1937  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Government  on  Tech- 
nological Trends  and  National  Policy, 
the  committee  states  that  the  cultural 
retrogression  of  the  Middle  Ages  of 
Europe,  which  made  the  situation  pre- 
vailing in  many  medieval  communities 
approximate  in  some  respects  that  of 
primitive  societies,  was  not  conducive 
to  innovation,  least  of  all  in  the  field  of 
technology.  The  hierarchic  social  strati- 
fication that  was  sanctioned  as  divine- 
ly ordained  by  the  Church,  which  spir- 
itualized poverty  and  denounced  ma- 
terialism and  experimentation,  created 
an  economic  setting  and  authoritarian 
attitude  fatal  to  scientific  progress  and 
technological  change. 

In  confirmation  of  this  report,  Geo. 
D.  Stoddard,  New  York  State  Director 
of  Education  and  President-Elect  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  states  in  his  book 
entitled  'Meaning  of  Intelligence'  that 
man-made  concepts  such  as  devils, 
witches,    taboos,   hell,   original   sin   and 


divine  revelation,  kept  alive  in  an  un- 
ending chain  of  emotionally-tinged 
spoken  and  printed  words,  have  dis- 
torted the  thinking  of  untold  millions 
of  persons  over  the  centuries. 

From  these  two  statements  it  should 
be  evident  that  our  European  type  of 
culture  is  not  only  unsuited  to  modern 
America,  but  actually  serves  as  a  bul- 
wark against  an  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  unique 
and  unprecedented  happenings  on  this 
Continental  Area. 

Europe  can  never  be  what  America 
is  today  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Its  area  is  less  than  half  that  of 
North  America. 

2.  Its  population  of  some  400,000,- 
000  is  double  that  of  North  America. 

3.  Its  geological  wealth  in  minerals 
and  fossil  fuels  is  a  minor  quantity  com- 
pared to  North  America,  which  has 
about  50%  of  the  world's  known  nat- 
ural resources.  (Soviet  Russia  and  her 
satellite  nations  have  a  major  portion 
of  the  balance.) 

4.  Its  form  of  civilization  is  a  human 
toil,  hand-tool,  scarcity  society,  where- 
as the  society  of  North  America,  due 
to  its  phenomenal  industrial  progress, 
has  developed  into  a  technological, 
high-energy  mechanism  of  potential 
abundance,  which  is  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  of  Europe. 

"SCARCITY"  CULTURE 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  axi- 
omatic that  a  culture  based  upon  the 
regulation  of  a  scarcity  economy  of 
the  European  order  of  magnitude  is 
irrelevant,  incompetent  and  immaterial, 
insofar  as  the  solution  of  America's 
problems  is  concerned.  The  customs, 
traditions  and  human  behavior  pat- 
terns of  the  'Old  World'  are  not  only 
conspicuously  antithetical  to  America, 
but  actually  serve  to  arrest  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  necessitated 
by  the  stupendous  technological  prog- 
ress that  America  has  made  during  the 
last  half  century.  This  unprecedented 
technological  advancement  has  been 
due,  first,  to  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  half  the  world's  natural 
resources,  and,  second,  to  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  methods  of 
production. 

Actually  what  we  have  failed  to  do 
in  America  is  to  apply  the  methods  of 
science  to  the  means  of  distribution  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
applied  to  production.  We  have  gone 
ahead  slashing  the  man-hours  per  unit 
produced  and  have,  thus,  made  it  pos- 
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sible  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  with  very  little  hu- 
man  labor. 

Obviously,  when  more  and  more 
goods  are  produced  with  less  and  less 
human  toil,  the  total  market  value  of 
the  goods  produced  under  a  merchan- 
dising method  of  distribution  becomes 
ever  greater  and  greater  at  the  same 
time  that  the  total  national  income  in 
wages  and  salaries  becomes  less  and 
less.  Since  we  are  unable  under  the 
Price  System  to  obtain  anything  with- 
out paying  a  price,  the  question  is 
how  to  distribute  an  ever  greater  vol- 
ume of  goods  with  a  continually  declin- 
ing consumer  purchasing  power. 

Here  is  where  the  problem  of  proper 
education  and  vision  comes  in.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  phenomena  involved 
in  the  technological  operation  of  a 
high-energy  civilization  are  purely  phy- 
sical and  metrical,  we  continue  to  be- 


meaningless.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sorry  com- 
mentary upon  the  intelligence'  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
that  they  still  choose  to  think  in  terms 
of  idealistic  and  philosophic  concepts 
about  matters  that  could  be  so  easily 
understood  by  simply  acquiring  some 
factual  knowledge  and  applying  ordi- 
nary intelligence. 

Whether  through  malign  intent  or 
plain  stupidity,  the  fact  remains  that 
nowhere  outside  of  Technocracy  is  it 
possible  to  get  a  correct  analysis  of  the 
economic  plight  into  which  America  is 
now  becoming  stalled  and  stymied. 
Our  schools  and  colleges  make  no  co- 
ordinated effort  to  provide  the  proper 
facts  and  direction  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America.  In  other  words,  no 
effort  is  made  to  acquaint  our  youth 
with  the  sort  of  objective  information 
about  our  society  that  would  make  pos- 
sible an  intelligent  analysis  of  America's 
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lieve  that  it  makes  quite  a  difference 
which  politician  we  vote  for  on  election 
day.  We  continue  to  debate  issues  like 
the  old  school  master  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  such  as,  who  is  an  'honest'  poli- 
tician or  what  is  a   'fair'  price. 

Obviously  in  a  modern  scientific  age 
this  is  all  sheer  nonsense — a  lot  of 
abracadabra  that  is  utterly  vacuous  and 


basic  social  problems  of  today.  In  a 
purely  academic  sense,  they  get,  in 
addition  to  a  mass  of  subjective  infor- 
mation of  only  passing  significance,  a 
garbled  and  distorted  array  of  misin- 
formation on  the  operating  characteris- 
tics of  our  anachronistic  scarcity  econ- 
omy. This  only  serves  to  confuse  the 
student  and  renders  him  mentally  ster- 


ile for  the  proper  determination  of  the 
changes  needed  to  make  our  economy 
compatible  with  the  new  methods  of 
production. 

Physical  problems  can  be  analyzed 
and  solved  only  by  the  methods  of 
science.  Physical  processes  recognize 
no  wishful  thinking,  no  chiseling  aspira- 
tions and  no  theological  nor  philo- 
sophical speculation. 

Outside  of  our  politically,  financially 
and  ecclesiastically  controlled  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  only  other  con- 
venient channels  of  information  to  the 
people  are  newspapers,  periodicals,  ra- 
dio, movies  and  the  pulpit. 

Shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, John  Swinton,  a  former  chief  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  later  with  the  New  York 
Sun,  stated  in  an  address  to  a  gathering 
of  newspaper  men: 

"There  is  no  such  thing  in  America 
as  an  independent  press,  unless  it  is 
in  the  country  towns.  There  is  not 
one  of  you  who  dares  to  write  his 
honest  opinion,  and  if  you  did,  you 
know  beforehand  it  would  not  ap- 
pear in  print.  Any  of  you  who 
would  be  so  foolish  would  be  out  on 
the   street   looking   for   another   job. 

"WHOM  DO  WE  SERVE" 

"The  business  of  the  New  York 
journalist  is  to  destroy  the  truth,  to 
lie  outright,  to  pervert,  to  villify,  to 
fawn  at  the  feet  of  Mammon  and  to 
sell  his  race  and  his  country  for  his 
daily  bread. 

"You  know  this  and  I  know  it,  and 
therefore  what  folly  it  is  to  be  toast- 
ing an  'independent  press.1 

"We  are  tools  and  vassals  of  rich 
men  behind  the  scenes.  We  are  the 
jumping  jacks.  They  pull  the  strings." 
In    1945,  Wm.  T.  Evjue,  publisher  of 
the  Capitol  Times  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, stated  in  his  paper  during  National 
Newspaper  Week: 

"I  have  been  a  newspaper  man  for 
forty  years  and  out  of  that  experi- 
ence I  have  drawn  conclusions  that 
don't  exactly  match  with  the  self- 
adulation  being  proclaimed  in  Ameri- 
can editorial  pages  this  week. 

"Out  of  my  experience,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  too  often, 
where  the  interests  of  the  many  are 
on  one  side  and  the  interests  of  the 
privileged  few  on  the  other,  the 
newspapers  line  up  with  the  privi- 
leged and  powerful  few. 

"Indeed,  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try has  become  the  ally  of  the  en- 
trenched   economic   order    that    has 
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been  built  up  cround  monopoly  capi- 
talism." 

The  foregoing  two  quotations  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  editorial 
and  journalistic  columns  of  the  press 
are  used  to  promote  the  propaganda 
of  those  who  are  the  greatest  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  economic  status  quo.  The 
great  news  gathering  agencies  —  the 
Associated  Press,  the  United  Press,  etc. 
— first  select,  pervert  and  distort  the 
news  before  sending  it  to  the  press 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  the 
newspaper  offices  it  is  again  sorted  and 
doctored  up  to  suit  the  advertisers. 
Any  intelligent  citizen  who  wants  to  be- 
come well-informed  knows  beforehand 
that  newspapers  are  a  most  unreliable 
source  of  accurate  information.  Due  to 
the  commercial  advertising  broadcast 
over  the  radio  and  the  political  factors 
involved  through  licensing  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the 
radio  broadcasting  companies  and  their 
commentators  are  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  newspapers. 

The  clergy,  whose  personal  convic- 
tions may  be  completely  at  variance 
with  their  public  preachings,  are  duty 
bound,  nevertheless,  as  upholders  of 
the  status  quo,  to  affirm  that  'God  in 
His  Infinite  Wisdom'  has  reserved  his 
kindest  blessings  and  greatest  privi- 
leges for  the  most  successful  chiselers. 
And  since  it  states  in  the  'Good  Book' 
that  the  poor  shall,  always  be  with  us, 
it  would  be  sacrilegious  and  inconsistent 
with  'Divine  Authority'  to  alter  the  sta- 
tus quo  even  though  an  abundance  of 
usable  commodities  is  now  potentially 
available  and  we  could  completely 
eliminate  poverty  from  this  Continental 
Area. 

"EDUCATION?" 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  those 
Americans  who  depend  exclusively 
upon  the  knowledge  they  obtain  in  edu- 
cational and  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
and  from  the  ordinary  and  most  con- 
venient channels  of  information,  are 
woefully  deficient  in  an  understanding 
of  the  basic  social  problems  of  the 
North  American  Continent. 

The  widespread  ignorance  and 
naivete  that  exists  today  among  the 
majority  of  American  citizens  on  the  so- 
cial and  economic  implications  of  dras- 
tically reduced  man-hours  in  producing 
an  abundance,  serves  as  an  outstanding 
testimonial  to  the  amazing  success  and 
effectiveness  of  planned  miseducation 
and    misinformation    in    the   control    of 


mass  psychology  and  the  arbitrary  per- 
petuation of  outmoded  behavior  pat- 
terns. 

Nowhere  through  the  7,000  years  of 
recorded  human  history  is  it  possible 
to  find  a  condition  of  society  parallel- 
ing the  unique  situation  prevailing  to- 
day on  the  North  American  Continent. 
During  these  70  centuries  life  was  one 
continual  struggle  for  existence  through 
the  application  of  human  toil  and  hand 
tools,  long  hours  of  back-breaking  la- 
bor, a  low  standard  of  living  and  a  scar- 
city of  human  needs. 

Is  that  the  picture  America  presents 
today?  Definitely  not!  America  today 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  its  vast  array  of 
mass  production  technology,  its  record 
shattering  consumption  of  electric  pow- 
er, its  unprecedented  low  man-hours 
per  unit  produced,  and  its  ability  to 
produce  an  overwhelming  abundance 
of  human  needs  utterly  beyond  the  im- 
agination and  the  vision  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  and  idealists  in  all  history. 
America's  current  social  problem  is 
definitely  without  antecedents,  and  no 
matter  how  well  educated  a  person 
happens  to  be,  he  or  she  simply  cannot 
intelligently  determine  the  future  of 
America  by  the  happenings  of  the  past. 
Here  is  a  phenomenal  condition  where, 
with  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population,  we  can  produce  on 
this  Continent  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined. 

Obviously,  in  order  1o  thoroughly 
comprehend  this  entirely  new  situation 
and  understand  the  trend  of  events,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  adjust  ourselves 
mentally  to  a  complete  reorientation 
of  traditional  modes  of  thought.  It  re- 
quires the  acquisition  of  factual  knowl- 
edge not  now  available  through  the 
conventional  and  commercially  subsi- 
dized channels  of  information.  It  fur- 
thermore requires  a  projection  of  the 
trends  into  the  future  to  show  what  is 
most  probable  for  the  future. 

Technocracy  postulates  that  the  phe- 
nomena involved  in  the  technological 
operation  of  a  social  mechanism  are 
metrical.  Thus,  in  a  high-energy  so- 
ciety like  ours,  opinions,  beliefs,  politi- 
cal nostrums,  philosophical  speculation, 
fascism,  communism,  democracy,  the- 
ocracy, utopian  fantasy,  share-the- 
wealth  plans  and  other  idealistic  re- 
forms represent  nothing  more  than  an 
abortive  concatenation  of  useless  in- 
tangibles artfully  designed  to  confuse 
the  public  and  deny  Americans  their 
indisputable    heritage   of   abundance. 


A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  facts 
resulting  from  Technocracy's  social 
analysis  will  serve  to  clarify  the  fore- 
going statements  on  how  an  out-dated 
European  culture  in  North  America  fo- 
ments social  unrest  and  chaos. 

1.  The  North  American  Continent 
represents  the  most  providential  com- 
bination of  geological  wealth  in  the  en- 
tire world.  Its  lakes  and  rivers  form  a 
natural  chain  of  waterways  which  could 
easily  be  linked  together  by  a  system 
of  lakes  and  canals  to  form  an  interior 
network  of  waterways  for  low  cost 
transportation. 

2.  The  United  States,  being  the 
principal  political  entity  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  cannot  be  ade- 
quately defended  as  an  independent 
sovereign  state  without  inaugurating  a 
Continental  system  of  defense. 

3.  A  comparison  of  statistics  indi- 
cating the  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  electric  power  brings 
into  sharp  focus  the  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  over  all  other  nations. 

4.  The  array  of  high-speed,  stream- 
lined, mass-production  technology,  with 
a  record  of  the  highest  production  per 
function  of  time  with  the  lowest  man- 
hours  per  unit  produced  in  the  entire 
world,  together  with  our  high  consump- 
tion of  extraneous  energy  and  a  for- 
midable personnel  of  scientists,  tech- 
nicians and  engineers,  places  the 
United  States  in  the  unique  position 
of  being  the  first  nation  in  the  history 
of  civilization  ever  to  achieve  the  pro- 
duction of  potential  abundance  for  all 
of  its  citizens. 

TIME  WILL  TELL! 

5.  Since  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  can  be  produced  only  through 
a  drastic  reduction  in  the  employment 
of  human  labor,  it  is  obvious  that  un- 
employment and  disemployment  must 
become  progressively  more  intensified 
with  the  march  of  time.  The  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services  at  a  price 
tends  to  become  less  and  less  feasible. 
Surpluses  of  unsalable  commodities 
tend  to  become  more  and  more  un- 
controllable thus  causing  still  more  un- 
employed through  layoffs. 

6.  The  Federal  debt,  which  was 
never  more  than  $1  billion  to  $3  billion 
up  to  1917,  and  which  is  now  above 
$250  billion,  will  continue  to  mount 
higher  and  higher  by  reason  of  subsi- 
dies to  farmers,  public  works  programs, 
foreign  loans,  unemployment  doles  and 
relief,  further  financial  assistance  to 
foreign  nations  and  support  of  a  large 
armament  program. 


.   m 
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This  is  the  picture  which  the  majority 
of  the  American  citizens  seem  unable 
to  visualize.  Through  ignorance,  indif- 
ference and  mental  lethargy,  they  take 
refuge  in  the  hope  that  somehow  or 
another  we  will  muddle  through  as  we 
have  always  done  in  the  past,  not  real- 
izing, of  course,  that  free  enterprise  has 
lived  on  borrowed  time  ever  since  the 
banking  paralysis  of  1933.  Each  suc- 
cessive year,  Federal  subsidies  were 
advanced  in  ever-increasing  amounts  to 
support  our  decadent  and  anachronis- 
tic Price  System  until  World  War  II 
came  along  and  we  really  went  on  a 
spending  spree  in  terms  of  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars,  which  eclipsed  any- 
thing the  world  had  previously  known. 

WE  ARE  FORTUNATE 

Americans  have  been  a  singularly 
fortunate  people.  They  have  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  a  nation  well-stocked  with 
natural  resources.  In  all  their  history, 
they  have  never  suffered  a  major  de- 
feat in  war.  Despite  stumblebum  meth- 
ods and  the  cupidity  of  financiers,  busi- 
nessmen and  politicians,  they  have 
somehow  succeeded  in  building  up  the 
greatest,  most  complex,  heterogeneous 
and  enigmatical  financial  and  com- 
mercial structure  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  They  have  become  mentally  con- 
ditioned to  optimistic  trends  of  thought 
and  developed  an  impenetrable  psy- 
chosis of  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
security  of  the  status  guo.  They  have 
formed  the  habit  of  assuming  that  a 
compromise  among  a  flood  of  conflict- 
ing personal  opinions,  forming  some- 
thing or  other  called  a  consensus  in  our 
legislative  chambers,  is  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  divine  revelation  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs. 

But  regardless  of  how  many  millions 
of  Americans  still  think  it  is  very  smart 
to  depend  upon  the  technically-un- 
trained, self-seeking  politician  as  an 
authority  on  the  efficient  operation  of 
America's  social  mechanism,  the  fact 
is  not  altered  in  the  least  that  continued 
interference  by  incompetent  politicians 
and  businessmen  must  inevitably  lead 
to  social  disaster. 

In  order  to  head  off  this  impending 
disaster,  Technocracy  proposes  its  de- 
sign for  the  functional  operation  of 
America's  productive  facilities  and  the 
application  of  science  to  the  methods 
of  distribution  to  conform  with  the  sci- 
entific methods  of  production.  This  de- 
sign calls  for  a  new  contract  of  citizen- 
ship and  a  complete  orchestration  of 
America's    industrial    and    distributive 


facilities    under   the   functional    control 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians. 

The  American  people  must  realize 
that  an  abundance  can  neither  be  sold 
nor  held  subject  to  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  An  abundance  can  only 
be  produced  and  distributed  under  a 
balanced  load  system  of  scientifically 
designed  operation. 

Value  expressed  in  terms  of  price  or 
money  has  no  place  whatever  in  a  so- 
ciety of  abundance.  Abundance  al- 
ways has  the  effect  of  destroying  value; 
therefore,  the  use  of  money  and  ex- 
change is  no  longer  tolerable  on  this 
Continent.  Neither  is  it  possible  in  a 
society  of  abundance  to  have  what  is 
known  as  social  stratification.  When 
there  is  a  plethora  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, there  is  no  point  in  restricting  con- 
sumption to  some  and  giving  more  to 
others.  It  is  much  simpler  and  more 
efficient  to  install  a  program  of  equality 
of  income. 

Since  energy  is  measurable  and  is 
used  in  all  social  operations,  it  can  be 
used  as  a  common  denomination  of  all 
goods  and  services  and  distribution 
can  be  effected  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Energy  Certificates.  This  sci- 
entific method  of  distribution  would  re- 
sult in  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
every  citizen  to  an  equivalent  of  a 
$20,000  annual  income  in  physical 
goods  and  services  based  upon  1929 
values.  All  citizens  up  to  the  age  of  25 
would  receive  a  liberal  allowance  plus 
every  opportunity  for  education.  Those 
between  25  and  45  would  work  four 
hours  a  day,  four  days  out  of  seven, 
165  days  a  year.  At  45,  the  citizen  re- 
tires on  full  income.  In  a  Technate, 
every  citizen  would  be  certain  of  eco- 
nomic security  from  birth  to  death. 

LET'S  OPERATE! 

The  problems  confronting  America 
today  are  neither  moral,  political,  philo- 
sophical nor  ideological.  The  great 
technology  of  this  Continent,  the 
means  whereby  we  live  and  upon  which 
we  are  all  dependent  for  our  continued 
existence,  was  not  built  by  moral,  po- 
litical or  philosophical  methods.  Neither 
can  the  problems  brought  to  a  culmina- 
tion by  the  installation  and  use  of 
that  technology  be  solved  by  such 
methods.  The  high-energy,  technologi- 
cal civilization  of  the  North  American 
Continent  was  accomplished  by  the 
technique  and  method  of  science  and 
engineering.  When  we  finally  decide 
to  apply  the  same  method  to  the  prob- 
lem   of    distribution    that    we    have    to 


production,  America  will  be  well  on  its 
way  toward  the  establishment  of  a  so- 
ciety of  abundance  and  security  for 
all  that  will  totally  eclipse  the  loftiest 
dreams  of  the  great  classical  philoso- 
phers. 

The  clarion  call  to*  a  1 1  Americans  to- 
day is  to  unite  and  operate.  Technoc- 
racy invites  all  forward-looking  citizens 
to  investigate  its  program  and  join  its 
Technological  Army  of  the  New  Amer- 
ica! 

—Walter  Palm 


No  Job 
Too  Big 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   II) 

Certificates  to  an  amount  equal  to 
his  share  of  the  total  production,  it 
would  be  possible  for  each  to  claim  his 
share  according  to  the  energy  cost  of 
producing  whatever  is  required. 

In  addition,  if  each  certificate,  at 
the  time  of  use,  has  recorded  on  it 
certain  necessary  information,  the  pro- 
ductive and  distributive  sequences 
would  be  able,  at  all  times,  to  main- 
tain a  perfect  balance  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  A  smooth  flow 
of  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent 
would  be  assured,  wherever  and  when- 
ever the  demand  makes  itself  apparent 
through  the   use  of  the  certificates. 

So,  you  see,  we  may  still  brag  that 
no  job  is  too  big  for  us  to  handle — 
so  long  as  we  approach  it  as  an  en- 
gineering problem  and  apply  the  meth- 
ods  of  the  engineer. 

— .Leslie  Bounds 


FRONT  COVER 

Observation  Dome,  Mt.  Palomar — Courtesy 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

REAR  COVER 

Howard  Scott,  Director-ln-Chief, 
Technocracy  Inc. — Tech  Photo. 
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Technocracy  Gets  Around! 


ATOP  the  summit  of  the  highest 
^Jl  mountain  in  the  United  States 
*  »  stands  a  Monad — silver  and  ver- 
million  official  emblem  of  Technocracy 
Inc. — overlooking  approximately  200,- 
000  square  miles  of  Western  America. 

Intrepid  mountaineers  who  accom- 
plished this  feat  were  three  members 
of  Technocracy's  Photo  Unit  who  were 


on  an  assignment  to  make  a  photo- 
graphic record  of  the  ascent  of  lofty 
Mt.   Whitney. 

While  driving  across  the  moonlit 
Mojave  Desert  on  the  way  to  the  East- 
ern Sierras,  the  headlights  of  the  Offi- 
cial Gray  Car  illuminated  a  familiar 
object  standing  along  the  side  of  the 
highway — a  small  Technocracy  Monad, 


about  six  inches  in  diameter  mounted 
on  a  three  foot  stick.  Realizing  the  op- 
portunity for  a  unique  symbolization 
of  Technocracy,  we  decided  to  take 
the  Monad  along  and  plant  it  on  the 
peak  of  Whitney. 

Mt.  Whitney  is  located  west  of  the 
town  of  Lone  Pine — 12  miles  by  road 
and   another    13    miles   by  trail   to   the 


mm 


Here    are   a    couple   of   signs    the    public    can't    miss!     Technocrats    'plant'   a    new    'Scotchlite'    Monad    Road    Marker   at   a    bend    in    the 
road,   while   the   'billboard'    greets    motorists    near   the    SHQ — Youbou,  Vancouver  Island.  — Techphoto. 
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Two  young   Technocrats   plant  Technocracy's   emblem   on   the  top   of  the   highest   mountain   in   the 
United  States,  Mt.  Whitney.    It  seems  that  you  just  find  Technocracy  everywhere  now. 

— Techphoto  by  Chasse. 


top.  We  left  our  Official  Car  at  the 
end  of  the  road  and  started  the  climb, 
carrying  heavy  backpacks  weighing  30 
to  50  pounds  each.  They  were  loaded 
with  16  mm.  movie  camera  equipment, 
sleeping  bags,  clothes,  food,  and  the 
Monad,  riding  high  above  the  packs 
on  its  stick.  First  camp  was  made  at 
Lone  Pine  Lake  at  10,000  feet  eleva- 
tion. 


Since  Whitney  is  so  well  known, 
many  climbers  make  the  ascent,  and 
we  passed  an  average  of  10  people  a 
day  on  the  trail,  so  the  small  Monad, 
riding  above  the  pack,  was  doing  its 
part  in  symbolizing  Technocracy.  A 
group  of  geologists  asked  if  we  were 
surveying  the  area  and  if  the  Monad 
was  our  surveying  target. 


The  third  day  found  our  group  mak- 
ing up  lighter  packs  for  the  final  climb. 
We  left  timberline  a  mile  above  camp 
end  came  into  the  desolate  area  of 
rock  jumbles  and  towering  granite 
spires — the  only  flora  being  small  va- 
rieties of  alpine  flowers  and  the  only 
fauna  to  be  seen  were  a  few  chip- 
munks. We  made  good  trail  time  until 
v/e  came  to  the  switchbacks  approach- 
ing the  pass.  Here  the  trail  became 
steeper  and  we  noticed  our  pace  slow- 
ing as  we  passed  12,000  feet  elevation. 
After  what  seemed  hours  of  plodding 
we  reached  Whitney  Pass,  13,600  feet 
elevation.  From  this  point  can  be  seen 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  panoramas 
in  the  whole  Sierras.  To  the  west  is 
the  back  country  of  Sequoia  National 
Park  spread  out  like  a  mammoth  topo- 
graphic map.  To  the  south  we  could 
see  the  San  Bernardino  Range  near 
Los  Angeles — over  200  miles  away. 
At  this  point  we  rested,  while  photo- 
graphing the  scenic  beauty. 

14,000  FEET  "UP" 

From  the  pass  our  trail  led  around 
the  western  side  of  Mt.  Whitney  and 
it  v/as  only  two  and  a  half  miles  more 
!o  the  top.  We  were  approaching  14,- 
C00  feet  elevation  and  felt  the  lack 
of  oxygen  as  our  breath  came  faster 
and  our  steps  became  slower.  The  packs 
felt  like  lead  weights  and  at  times  we 
seemed  to  stagger  more  than  walk. 
We  had  taken  so  much  time  filming 
movies  of  our  'snail's  pace  progress' 
that  by  the  time  we  neared  the  sum- 
mit the  sun  was  getting  low  in  the 
West.  The  last  half  mile  was  the  worst, 
for  every  step  a  deep  breath  was  nec- 
essary and  our  only  interest  was  to 
make  the  top  before  sunset.  Up  and 
up  we  went  until  finally  we  saw  the 
cairn  which  marks  the  summit.  There 
was  hardly  a  breeze  stirring,  which  is 
very  unusual  for  Whitney  as  most  of 
the  year  an  icy  gale  sweeps  the  barren 
rocks. 

For  those  mountaineers  who  will  in 
the  future  climb  the  highest  mountain 
peak  in  the  United  States  and  see  Tech- 
nocracy's Monad  for  the  first  time, 
we  left  some  Technocracy  literature 
in   the  register  box. 

Technocracy   gets   around! 

— Beth  Chasse. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  on  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol   signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists 
that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the   nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are   welcome    in   Technocracy. 
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Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  out- 
lining Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction   to   Technocracy    ...  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change.  .  .  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The   Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science   vs.  Chaos 10c 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate 

of  Survival 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'.  .  10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong".  .  15c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way.  .  .  15c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17. 
N.  Y.,   15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  I  166  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  4757  N.  Talman 
Ave.,  Chicago  25,  III.,  25  cents;  $2.50  for 
12   issues;  6  issue  trial  subscription   $1.25. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  1024  E.  Pike  St.,  Se- 
attle 22,  Wash.,  20  cents  a  copy;  $2.00 
for   12  issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 


LISTEN: 


"CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS" 


Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 


KXLA 

(  I  I  10  on  your  dial) 
Every  THURSDAY,  6:15  p.  m. 
(Pacific  Daylight-Saving  Time) 


KPMC 

(  1560  on  your  dial) 
Every  SUNDAY,  I  I  :30  a.  m. 

^Pacific  Daylight-Saving  Time) 


KUSN 

(  I  510  on  your  dial) 
Every  SUNDAY,  10:00  a.m. 
(Pacific  Daylight- 
Saving  Time) 


KRNR 


I  1490  on  your  dial) 

(Roseburg,  Oreqon) 

Every  SUNDAY,  3:45  p.m. 

(Pacific  Daylight- 
Saving  Time) 


KBR0 


(  1490  on  your  dial) 
(Bremerton,  Washington) 
Every  SUNDAY,  1:45  p.  m. 
(Pacific  Daylight- 
Saving  Time) 
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Howard  Scott,  Continental  Director-in-Chief,  Technocracy  Inc. 

HIS  CONCEPTS  CREATED  A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  OF  SOCIAL  OPERATION 
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The  other  day  we  read  a  column  in  a  certain  newspaper  denouncing  Technocracy  and  Technocracy's  Director- 
in-Chief  as  being  "authoritarian".  A  nice  word,  that.  "Authoritarian"  is  one  of  those  "hate"  words  like 
"fascist"  or  "communist"  or  "wife-beater".  When  you  use  a  word  like  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  what 
the  word  means  or  even  to  be  sure  that  the  word  applies.  You  just  throw  it,  like  a  hand  grenade  let  us  say, 
or  a  scoop  full  of  garbage. 

"Authoritarian"  is  defined  (Webster)  as  "the  principle  of  obedience  to  authority  instead  of  individual 
liberty."  It  implies  respect  for  and  obedience  to  decisions  made  at  the  whim  of  the  leader,  decisions  of  a  purely 
arbitrary  nature. 

Technocracy,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  organizations  on  this  Continent  that  couldn't  AFFORD  to  be  authori- 
tarian. Decisions  based  on  mere  arbitrary  whimsey  would  break  Technocracy  in  a  month.  The  field  in  which 
Technocracy  has  to  work  includes  the  entire  social  and  economic  pattern  of  American  civilization.  Nothing  but 
the  most  careful  measurement  of  the  trends,  nothing  but  the  most  accurate  analysis  of  the  Continental  situation 
has  made  it  possible  for  Technocracy  to  grow  to  its  present  stature.  We  HAVE  to  be  right.  We,  of  all  people, 
have  never  been  able  to  proceed  in  any  other  way  but  by  the  scientific  method. 

The  leadership  of  Technocracy  has  always  been  the  same  type  of  leadership  that  any  other  great  and 
successful  scientific  project  is  guided  by.  The  Director-in-Chief  and  his  associates  are  the  leaders  of  the  Techno- 
crats of  North  America  because  they  possess  the  technical  and  scientific  training  correctly  to  interpret  the 
phenonoma  and  get  the  correct  answers.  IN  OTHER  WORDS  THEY  ARE  LEADERS  BECAUSE  THE  STRATEGY 
THEY  PLAN  GETS  RESULTS. 

Leadership  can  be  judged  by  two  main  criteria.  First,  leadership  must  be  able  to  attract  followers.  Just 
as  an  army  cannot  consist  entirely  of  generals  so  any  organization  must  have  both  the  leadership  and  the  mass 
of  adherents  to  execute  the  strategy  which  the  leadership  has  planned.  No  one  can  deny  that  Technocracy's 
leadership  has  been  eminently  successful  in  attracting  a  strong  active  following. 

When  an  organized  body  has  been  set  up,  then  the  success  of  the  leadership  must  be  judged  on  whether 
that  leadership  has  the  ability  to  make  the  correct  decisions;  to  plan  a  strategy  that  will  fit  the  needs  of  the 
situation.  HAS  the  leadership  of  Technocracy  been  correct  in  its  analysis?  HAS  its  strategy  been  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  situation?  The  progress  of  Technocracy  Inc.  since  1 933  answers  a  thundering  YES  to 
these  questions. 

This  month,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Technocracy's  existence  as  an  incorporated  body,  the  membership  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  salutes  its  leadership  and  renews  its  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Director-in-Chief  and  his 
associates  to  guide  the  Organization  toward  the  realization  of  its  objectives.  We  invite  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  pages  10  and  I  I  of  this  issue  of  The  Technocrat  where  they  will  find  a  Salute  to  the  leadership  of  Technoc- 
racy for  more  than  fifteen  years  of  competent  strategic  direction  of  our  Organization. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  RECORD 


Based  on  two  oceans,  astride  the  Continent,  Technocracy,  a  new 
exciting  social  dynamic,  has  built  itseif  into  the  foremost  organ- 
ization of  social  reconstruction  on  the  American  scene. 


THIS  YEAR,  Technocracy  has  an  anni- 
versary. Fifteen  years  ago  the  Organi- 
zation was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  mem- 
bership organization.  In  this  fifteenth 
year  of  its  existence  as  an  incorporated 
Organization  it  might  be  interesting 
to  review  the  record,  to  see  what  prog- 
ress Technocracy  Inc.  has  made  in 
these  historic  years  of  growth. 

IN  1933,  Technocracy  as  a  movement 
consisted  of  a  body  of  thought,  a 
vast  volume  of  research  data  and  a 
small  group  of  determined  men.  How- 
ard Scott,  as  Chief  Engineer  and  as 
Director  of  the  Technical  Alliance,  the 
research  group  that  laid  the  scientific 
foundation  for  Technocracy,  had  just 
delivered  the  historic  Hotel  Pierre  Ad- 
dress which  served  notice  on  the  Price 
System  that  Technocracy  would  neither 
compromise  nor  sell  out.  The  word  had 
been  passed  around,  and  after  a  brief 
outburst  of  villification,  the  press  had 
shut  down  its  conspiracy  of  silence.  All 
political  and  financial  favor  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Technocracy.  People 
in  high  places  were  congratulating 
themselves  that  Technocracy  was 
through. 


ALL  THAT  was  left  to  Technocracy  was 
the  body  of  thought,  the  facts  of 
America's  situation,  and  the  uncom- 
promising little  crew  of  men  around 
the  Chief.  In  addition,  the  march  of 
events  favored  the  growth  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  As  the  great  depression 
of  the  1930s  widened  and  deepened, 
masses  of  individuals  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  had 
heard  of  and  read  about  Technocracy 
were   looking  to   it  as  a   way  out.   The 


Director-in-Chief  and  the  members  of 
his  staff  realized  the  necessity  and  the 
opportunity  that  existed  for  taking  the 
information  and  the  new  concept  of 
social  operation  to  the  general  public^ 
So  in  the  spring  of  1934,  Howard 
Scott  prepared  to  embark  on  a  speak- 
ing tour  that  was  to  cover  vast  areas 
of  the  North  American  Continent. 

THE  DECISION  to  embark  on  such  a 
tour  was  a  bold  one  to  make.  Tech- 
nocracy, then  as  now,  enjoyed  no  sub- 
sidies, was  financed  by  no  friendly 
angels.  When  the  Director-in-Chief 
pushed  off  from  New  York  on  his 
way  to  the  first  meeting  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  he  had  only  a  one-way  ticket 
to  Cleveland  and  $10.00  in  his  pocket, 
no  more.  He  went  grimly  into  the  tour 
in  the  hope  that  sufficient  funds  would 
be  raised  at  the  first  meeting  to  carry 
him  further  on  his  way. 

IN  CLEVELAND,  a  little  group  of  sup- 
porters had  found  a  hall  and  set  up  a 
meeting.  Sufficient  money  WAS  raised 
to  move  the  Tour  on  its  way  and  in 
Cleveland  a  group  of  newly  signed 
members  of  Technocracy  Inc.  went  to 
work  to  set  up  the  beginnings  of  the 
present  large  Cleveland  branch  of  the 
Organization. 

SPACE  FORBIDS  us  completely  to  tell 
the  epic  story  of  that  first  transcon- 
tinental tour.  It  crossed  America, 
reached  the  west  coast.  In  Los  An- 
geles, California,  another  group  of  con- 
tacts set  up  a  meeting  in  Los  Angeles' 
mammoth  Shrine  Auditorium.  Over 
five  thousand  people  heard  the  mes- 
sage of  Technocracy.  Among  the  many 
who  came  down  to  the  stage  after 
ihe   meeting   to   ask   questions   and   to 


meet  the  Chief  were  the  men  and 
women  who,  within  a  few  short  weeks, 
would  set  up  six  full  Sections  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  in  the  Southern  California 
area. 

AS  OPERATIONS  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia got  under  way,  the  Chief  went 
on  to  San  Francisco,  to  Seattle,  to 
Canada.  As  the  historic  year  of  1934 
closed,  Technocracy  Inc.  as  an  active 
membership  organization  was  already 
planted  firmly  in  the  American  scene. 
Already  it  was  based  on  two  oceans 
and    astride    the    Continent. 

THE  FOLLOWING  years  were  to  show 
a  steady  upward  growth.  There  were 
more  Howard  Scott  tours.  One  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1935,  one  to  the  Southern 
States  in  1936,  across  the  Continent 
again  in  1937  and  thereafter  they  oc- 
cured  every  year  until  after  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II.  Each  of  these 
tours  saw  larger  meetings,  more  inter- 
est, more  membership  signed.  More 
tours  were  demanded  than  could  be 
handled  by  any  one  man,  even  by  a 
Howard  Scott.  But  Authorized  Speakers 
were  being  developed  to  fill  the  need 
and  after  1934  they  began  to  be  auth- 
orized   in    ever    increasing    numbers. 

IN  THE  FIRST  few  years  of  the  Or- 
ganization's corporate  existence,  Tech- 
nocracy grew  like  some  great  climbing 
vine  thrusting  out  new  shoots  and  ten- 
drils into  every  crevice  in  every  di- 
rection. The  era  of  steady  growth  was 
beginning  and  such  pioneer  speakers 
as  J.  F.  Glendon,  A.  L.  Langley, 
George  D.  Koe  and  W.  E.  Walter,  to 
rame  bur  a  few,  were  organizing  in 
large  sections  of  the  Continent.  Many 
others  followed.  The  news  of  Technoc- 
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Technocracy  tells  its  story.    Public  meetings  by  the  thousand  helped  to  build  Technocracy's  vast  Organization 

all  over  the  Continent. 


racy  was  spreading  into  every  corner 
of  the  American  countryside.  Mechan- 
ics and  farmers,  fishermen  and  office 
workers  were  becoming  interested, 
reading  the  literature,  attending  meet- 
ings and  signing  membership  applica- 
tions. All  over  the  Continent,  Tech- 
nocrats were  hammering  grimly  away, 
armed  with  an  idea,  confident  that 
with  enough  slugging  some  thinking 
just  had  to  be  stimulated.  Their  efforts 
had  their  reward  in  a  constant  influx 
of  new  and  enthusiastic  members. 


IN  THE  FIRST  few  years,  too,  the  liter- 
ature of  Technocracy  was  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  TECHNOCRACY 
magazine,  the  organ  of  Continental 
Headquarters,  brought  out  its  first  is- 
sue in  May  1935.  In  that  same  year  the 
field  magazines  began  to  appear;  the 
TECHNOCRAT,  the  TECHNOCRACY 
DIGEST,  '8141'  (later  renamed  the 
GREAT  LAKES  TECHNOCRAT),  the 
NORTHWEST    TECHNOCRAT,    and 


others.  The  Technocracy  pamphlets,  not 
yet  uniform  in  their  standard  stiff  grey 
covers  were  coming  out  one  by  one. 
The  INTRODUCTION  TO  TECHNOC- 
RACY, SOME  QUESTIONS  AN- 
SWERED, SCIENCE  vs  CHAOS  and 
later  MAN-HOURS  and  DISTRIBU- 
TION and  the  ENERGY  CERTIFICATE. 
The  TECHNOCRACY  STUDY 
COURSE,  first  issued  lesson  by  lesson 
in  mimeographed  form,  soon  emerged 
as  a  printed  pamphlet  and  finally,  re- 
vised and  added  to,  came  out  in  its 
present   familiar   book   form. 


PEOPLE  ALL  over  the  Continent  were 
being  fired  with  the  tremendous  IDEA 
that  Technocracy  was  proposing.  They 
were  learning  that  Abundance  was  pos- 
sible NOW.  They  were  learning  that 
our  Price  System  was  approaching  its 
final  impasse  on  this  Continent.  They 
were  learning  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  fumble  and  experiment 
in  the  operation  of  our  economy.  We 


could  achieve  CERTAINTY  in  the  oper- 
ation of  our  social  mechanism.  To  these 
people  Technocracy  was  something 
that  they  had  been  waiting  for  all 
their  lives.  They  embraced  it  eagerly. 
In  spite  of  the  silence  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem press,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  American  business  and  American 
politicians,  a  great  new  social  dynamic 
was  on  the  march! 


WHEN  THE  so-called  recession  arrived 
late  in  1937,  the  men  and  women  who 
followed  the  red  and  silver  Monad, 
Technocracy's  emblem,  saw  with  their 
own  eyes  the  proof  of  many  of  Tech- 
nocracy's predictions  physically  dem- 
onstrated. In  a  time  of  universal  gloom 
and  defeatism,  when  the  leaders  of 
America  were  despairing  of  the  future, 
the  Technocrats  were  confident  and 
determined.  They  knew  that  they  were 
the  architects  of  the  future,  proponents 
of  a  great  idea  whose  time  had  come. 
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BY  THE  YEAR  1939,  methods  for  sym- 
bolizing Technocracy  were  far  ad- 
vanced. All  over  America  a  portent  was 
beginning  to  emerge,  the  standard 
gray  painted  car  bearing  the  insignia 
of  the  Organization  on  the  front  door 
and  rear  body  panels.  Technocracy 
Sections  and  Regional  Divisions  were 
beginning  to  build  up  their  Gray  Fleets 
of  painted  cars  and  to  experiment 
with  mass  demonstrations  that  were  to 
culminate  in  the  vast  Gray  Fleet  Oper- 
ations of  the  post-war  period.  Official 
Gray  Dress  was  made  available  and 
more  and  more  Technocrats  donned 
the  gray  suits  that  symbolized  the  Or- 
ganization to  the  public. 


UP  AND  DOWN  the  roads  of  North 
America  the  red  and  silver  Monad 
road  markers  were  sprouting  like  toad- 
stools after  a  rain.  The  air  crackled 
and  snapped  with  the  signals  of  the 
"ham"  radio  operators  who  were  band- 
ing together  to  form  a  "Technet,"  a 
net-work  of  amateur  radio  operators. 
Young  people's  groups  were  springing 
up  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 


THE  GROWTH  of  the  Organization 
went  on  and  on,  not  rapidly  but  with 
a  deadly  inevitability.  In  every  bulle- 
tin from  Continental  Headquarters 
came  the  news  of  more  tours,  more 
Sections  chartered,  more  Authorized 
Speakers,  more  and  more  Organizers 
authorized.  The  presentation  of  Tech- 
nocracy's blueprint  for  the  New  Amer- 
ica was  widening  steadily. 


NOT  THE  LEAST  fascinating  feature 
of  the  growth  of  Technocracy  was  the 
growth  of  the  individual  Technocrats 
that  are  its  membership.  How  many 
Technocrats  today  date  the  real  be- 
ginning of  their  socially  significant 
lives;  the  actual  commencement  of 
their  education  and  development  from 
the  day  on  which  they  joined  Tech- 
nocracy. As  the  Organization  grew  and 
expanded  the  men  and  women  who 
helped  to  build  it  grew  and  developed 
with  it.  We  were  all  one  organism. 


SHY    INTROVERTED    people    became        Thev  sprouted  like  toadstools  on  the  roads  of 
fluent  leaders  of  men  who  held  Section  North  America. 


Committees  to  their  task  with  easy 
mastery.  People  who  had  never  written 
a  line  in  their  lives  developed  into  the 
editors  and  assistant-editors  of  field 
magazines.  Little  clerks  and  part  time 
book-keepers  found  themselves  record- 
ing and  handling  the  movement  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Bit  by  bit  the 
"old  timers"  were  being  created,  the 
men  and  women  who  wore  the  gray; 
who  could  administer  a  Continent-wide 
organization  under  all  the  peculiar  and 
fantastically  difficult  circumstances  they 
had  to  meet. 


AS  THE  HISTORIC  decade  of  the 
1930s  ended,  Technocracy  Inc.  held  an 
enviable  position  in  the  Continental 
scene.  Many  other  organizations  inter- 
ested in  social  change  or  social  reform 
had  arisen  during  the  Depression  Dec- 
ade. They  had  careened  across  the 
angry  political  seas  of  those  times  like 
giant  armored  warships.  Firing  futilely 
in  all  directions  they  all  sank  at  last, 
destroyed  by  the  inefficiency  of  their 
leadership,  the  shortsightedness  of 
their  strategy  and  the  emptiness  of 
their  programs. 


TECHNOCRACY    INC.    had    experi- 
enced  no  such   boom  and   depression. 


Technocracy  Inc.  stood  at  the  close  of 
the  1930s  as  the  foremost  organization 
of  social  reconstruction  on  the  Conti- 
nent. It  had  Sections,  Organizers  or 
members-at-large  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  in  every  province  in  Canada. 
It  blanketed  the  Continent  with  its 
Field  magazines.  Its  growing  Tour  pro- 
gram increased  constantly  the  number 
of  American  citizens  who  were  being 
exposed  to  the  body  of  thought.  It 
possessed  a  well  organized,  self-dis- 
ciplined membership,  confident  and 
capable  infinite  of  expansion. 


MUCH  OF  its  success  was,  of  course, 
due  to  its  strategic  leadership  at  Con- 
tinental Headquarters.  Howard  Scott 
and  his  associates  had  set  a  record 
never  before  equaled  in  history.  They 
had  developed  a  new  and  unique  con- 
cept of  the  operation  of  human  affairs. 
They  had  charted  and  measured  the 
entire  economic,  energy  and  resource 
position  of  the  Continent.  They  had 
designed  a  new  and  unique  blueprint 
for  the  next  most  probable  form  of 
social  operation  on  this  Continental 
area.  The  Director-in-Chief,  his  asso- 
ciates, and  in  ever  increasing  numbers, 
the  membership  in  the  Field,  had  built 
a  Continent-wide  Organization  to  make 
Technocracy's  blueprint  available  to 
the  general  public.  Finally,  the  Direc- 
tor-in-Chief had  administrated  the  Or- 
ganization in  such  a  way  that  it  had 
avoided  the  pitfalls  and  the  errors  that 
had  destroyed  so  many  other  organiza- 
tions.. Technocracy  Inc.  had  been 
steered  triumphantly  through  the  1930s, 
larger,  better  equipped  and  more  ef- 
fective than  ever  before. 


WE  MUST  REPEAT!  This  was  an 
achievement  without  parallel  in  history. 

So  smoothly  and  efficiently  was  was 
this  job  done,  and  on  so  vast  a  scale, 
that  even  the  Membership  itself  tended 
and  to  some  extent  still  tends  to  take 
it  for  granted.  But  Technocracy  is  not 
something  that  will  just  grow  by  itself. 
Every  forward  step  must  be  gained 
through  steady  application  of  positive 
effort. 


THE  GRIM  morning  of  Pearl  Harbor 
found  Technocracy  Inc.  faced  with 
newer   and   graver   problems.   The    Di- 
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rector-in-Chief  was  called  on  to  con- 
duct the  Organization  through  the  pit- 
falls of  a  World  War.  The  most  care- 
ful handling  of  the  situation  was  neces- 
sary if  Technocracy  Inc.  was  to  survive 
at  all. 


ALL  OVER  North  America  the  young 
men  of  Technocracy  Inc.  were  getting 
into    uniform,    disappearing    into    the 


stantly  being  lengthened.  And  with 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
fixed  on  foreign  battlefields  it  was  not 
easy  to  keep  Technocracy  advancing. 


TOTAL  CONSCRIPTION  which  Tech- 
nocracy first  advocated  in  June  1940, 
was  the  tactic  that  occupied  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Technocrats  during  the  war. 
Total  Conscription  of  Men,   Machines, 


gear  to  publicize  the  war  program  of 
Total  Conscription. 


LABOR  UNION  locals  all  over  the 
Continent  adopted  Technocracy's  To- 
tal Conscription  Program  and  pub- 
lished resolutions  callirrg  on  their  broth- 
er unions  to  support  the  movement. 
Labor  was  realizing  that  conscription 
of  labor  alone  without  also  conscript- 
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Total  Conscription  was  Technocracy's  war-time  tactic.    This  billboard  in  San  Diego,  California,  was  one  of  the  many 

methods  used  to  inform  the  American  public. 


Armed  Forces.  All  over  North  Amer- 
ica too,  those  Technocrats  over  mili- 
tary age  were  going  into  the  war  in- 
dustries producing  for  victory,  work- 
ing ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day.  This 
drastically  cut  down  the  time  they 
had  available  to  work  for  Technocracy. 


THOSE  WHO  WERE  left  stepped  into 
the  breach  and  kept  the  Sections 
manned.  All  through  the  war  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  kept  its  organization  going 
and    its    membership    rolls    were    con- 


Materials  and  Money  with  National 
Service  from  All  and  Profits  to  None 
was  the  slogan  and  they  pushed  it 
hard  all  over  the  Continent.  Letters  to 
every  prominent  American  and  Cana- 
dian were  poured  out  literally  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Pamphlets,  leaf- 
lets and  full  page  newspaper  ads  by 
the  millions,  field  magazine  articles, 
and  an  endless  series  of  public  meet- 
ings plugged  the  idea.  The  vast  ma- 
chinery of  Technocracy  Inc.  that  had 
been  built  up  in  the  1930s  to  publicize 
the   social    program   swung   easily   into 


ing  the  Machines,  the  Materials  and 
the  Money  was  the  opening  wedge  of 
fascism. 


THE  GREY  FLEETS  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  worked  closely  with  the  authorities 
in  war  as  they  had  in  peace  furnishing 
sound  and  transportation  for  war  proj- 
ects. Technocrats  went  down  in  flam- 
ing planes  over  the  North  Sea,  fell 
on  distant  battlefields  in  the  Pacific 
jungles  and  among  the  snow-covered 
pines  in  Europe. 
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WE  ALL  KNOW,  of  course,  that  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  did  not  adopt  Technocracy's 
Total  Conscription  Program.  Total 
Conscription  in  World  War  II  is  one 
of  the  fascinating  IFs  of  history.  I.f 
Russia  had  not  absorbed  and  crushed 
the  brunt  of  the  fascist  attack,  if  the 
Germans  had  developed  their  V-weap- 
ons  a  year  sooner,  if  the  German  jet 
planes  had  got  into  mass  production 
in  1944,  even  if  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
had  developed  as  Hitler  planned  it 
there  would  have  been  a  few  terrible 
months  when  the  war  would  have 
turned  against  us.  Under  those  circum- 
stances nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  Total  Conscription  would  have 
been  the  only  strategy  for  victory  in 
total  war.  Our  government  would  have 
been  forced  to  adopt  it  out  of  neces- 
sity. 


AFTER  THE  WAR  serious  technical 
articles  in  service  publications  such  as 
the  INFANTRY  JOURNAL  and  others 
proclaimed  to  the  military  world  that 
total  conscription  would  be  a  must  for 
World  War  III.  But  Technocracy  Inc., 
developed  the  idea  first. 


AND  SO  Technocracy  came  through 
the  war  with  light  losses,  still  operating, 
still  preserving  its  structure  and  its  dis- 
cipline, ready  for  the  problems  and  the 
difficult  operations  with  which  the  post- 
war world  was  to  confront  it.  In  Can- 
ada, Technocracy  had  been  banned, 
June  20,  1940,  for  advocating  total 
conscription,  banned  by  an  arbitrary 
Order  in  Council  but  even  in  Canada 
the  Organization  could  not  be  stopped 
for  long.  Without  compromising,  with- 
out giving  up  any  of  its  program  or 
its  independence,  Technocracy  Inc. 
waited  and  the  Canadian  government 
was  finally  forced  to  lift  the  ban  on 
Oct.  12,  1943,  without  prejudice. 
Within  a  few  short  weeks  the  Canadian 
Technocrats  reorganized  and  had  their 
Organization  functioning  again  in  full 
swing. 


WHEN  THE  WAR  ended  America 
found  itself  in  a  boom  period,  a  period 
of  wild  inflation.  Employment,  of  sorts, 
was  at  a  higher  level  than  at  any  time 
during  the  lifetime  of  most  men  pres- 
ent. The  leadership  of  Technocracy 
Inc.    realized,     however,    that    such    a 


situation  could  be  but  temporary.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  problems  of  the 
1930s  had  not  been  solved.  Here  was 
but  the  continuance  of  the  vast  spend- 
ing programs  of  the  I  930s.  Here  again, 
a  pseudo-prosperity  was  being  pur- 
chased with  government  credit.  Sooner 
or  later  the  problems  of  the  1930s, 
unemployment,  advancing  technology 
with  its  threat  to  scarcity  and  the  dan- 
ger of  unrestrained  abundance  would 
loom  again  on  the  American  scene, 
bigger  and  more  formidable  than  ever. 
Technocracy  could  afford  to  work  and 
wait. 


THE  MEN  and  women  who  had  kept 
the  Organization  going  throughout  the 
war  period  and  the  men  and  women 
who  were  returning  from  the  Armed 
Services  found  themselves  operating 
in  a  difficult  environment.  The  so-called 
prosperity  that  surrounded  them  was 
more  apparent  than  real,  to  be  sure. 
The  majority  of  Americans  were  work- 
ing regularly;  nevertheless,  the  high 
prices  and  the  high  taxes  were  whittling 
down  their  standard  of  living,  making 
saving  for  most  of  them  wellnigh  im- 
possible. The  housing  problem,  the  ex- 
asperating 'shortages,'  the  constant 
threat  of  a  new  war  were  all  tearing 
at  people's  nerves.  But,  most  people 
were  working,  most  people  were  eat- 
ing regularly  and  real  depression, 
though  an  ever  present  threat  seemed 


unlikely  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
general  population,  as  always  when 
not  actually  up  against  it,  seemed  will- 
ing to  give  the  Price  System  another 
chance.  All  of  this  made  the  work  of 
the  Technocrats   more  difficult. 


CONTINENTAL  Headquarters  had  its 
problems  too.  The  high  cost  of  living, 
the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate 
quarters  for  its  staff  and  many  other 
unpleasant  things  all  helped  to  make  its 
work  more  difficult. 


IN  THE  FIELD,  Authorized  Speakers 
found  themselves  fighting  for  every 
new  member.  Section  finances  had  to 
be  watched  closely.  The  membership 
working  hard  and  steadily  at  their 
Price  System  jobs  found  it  hard  to 
save  out  much  time  for  Technocracy. 
The  breathless  air  of  excitement  that 
prevailed  among  Technocrats  in  the 
days  when  stocks  were  tumbling  and 
unemployment  was  rising  daily  was  now 
missing  from  the  Sections. 


NEVERTHELESS,  in  the  first  three  years 
of  the  post-war  period  Technocracy 
Inc.  scored  some  of  its  greatest  tri- 
umphs. The  giant  Gray  Fleet  Symboliza- 
tion  activities  date  from  this  time. 
Operation  Columbia  sent  a  column  of 


Gray  Fleet  Officers  concentrate  on  the  details  of  Operation  Golden  Gate. 

"Fleet  units  will  rendezvous  outside  of  Vallejo  with  police  escort  at  9:15 

a.  m.    Mark  your  schedules!" 
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gray  cars  were  scores  of  trailers,  offi- 
cial painted  pickup  trucks  and  panel 
trucks,  a  squad  of  Technocracy  Gray 
Motorcycles  with  riders  in  regulation 
Technocracy  Motorcycle  dress,  a  gray 
Mobile  Organization  Unit  of  huge  size 
complete  with  two-way  radios,  kitchen 
and  sleeping  accommodations  for  six 
organizers,  an  800  million  candlepower 
mobile  searchlight  and  generator  and, 
circling  over  all,  an  officially  gray 
painted  Technocracy  airplane. 


Technocracy  takes  to  the    air!    A   Gray    Fleet 
Air  unit  prepares  to  take  off. 


THE  NEXT  YEAR,  1948,  Operation 
Golden  Gate  attracted  another  vast 
Technocracy  Gray  motorcade  north 
to  San  Francisco  with  all  the  Gray 
Fieets  from  the  Western  States  repre- 
sented., In  the  eastern  states  Operation 
Lake  Erie,  where  Gray  Fleet  contin- 
gents from  six  eastern  States  and  Can- 
ada took  part,  was  only  one  of  many 
such  demonstrations.  The  post-war 
years  have  shown  Technocracy  Inc.  to 
be  strong,  well  organized  and  ready. 


OTHER  REFLECTIONS  of  Technocra- 
cy's strength  were  observable.  Section 
Headquarters  were  growing  in  size  and 
impressiveness.  Techniques  and  meth- 
ods, developed  over  the  years,  were 
in  smooth  operation.  The  Field  Maga- 
zines, the  flood  of  Section  Bulletins, 
the  increasing  throngs  of  Organizers 
and  Authorized  Speakers  all  demon- 
strated that  the  Organization  was  ap- 
proaching  maturity. 


DURING   THE   WAR,    public   officials 
had    learned    that   they   could    rely   on 


Technocracy  s  facilities  during  emer- 
gencies. The  sound,  radio  and  power 
generating  equipment  of  the  Gray 
Fleets  was  an  ever  present  help  in 
times  of  trouble.  When  a  factory  blew 
up  in  Los  Angeles  it  was  to  Tech- 
nocracy that  the  city  police  turned 
for  sound  cars  to  direct  the  crowds. 
When  floods  threatened  Canadian 
towns  in  British  Columbia  this  summer 
it  was  Gray  Fleet  sound  and  radio 
cars  from  the  State  of  Washington 
that  crossed  the  Canadian  border,  an- 
other "first  in  history,"  to  help  the 
Canadian  Technocrats  give  aid  to  our 
fellow   North    Americans. 


HOWARD  SCOTT  and  his  associates 
at  Continental  Headquarters  were 
watching  the  national  and  international 
scene,  carefully  feeling  the  pulse  of 
the  American  economy.  They  knew 
that  great  social  trends  could  not  be 
hurried.  They  knew  that  social  changes 
are  a  matter  of  timing,  that  no  man's 
desires  or  hopes  can  hasten  or  retard 
the  slow  inevitable  development  of 
the  Price  System's  demise  or  the  Tech- 
nate's  birth.  Only  when  the  pressure 
of  events  conditions  the  American 
people  to  listen  to  Technocracy  will 
Technocracy  be  able  to  extend  to  them 
the  design  for  the  next  most  probable 
slage  of  our  Continental  development 
and   have  it  accepted.   Not  before. 


TECHNOCRACY  INC.  has  no  assump- 
tion of  power  theory.  It  does  not  seek 
to  set  itself  or  its  members  up  as  the 
rulers  of  the  New  America.  Its  job 
is  to  inform,  to  guide.  Action  must 
wait  upon  events.  The  conditioned 
Technocrat  knows  this.  The  conditioned 
Technocrat  has  put  behind  him,  once 
and  for  all,  the  uneasy  itch  for  per- 
sonal power.  In  this  year  of  1948, 
conditioned  Technocrats  in  every  part 
of  the  Organization  have  planned  and 
worked  as  ever  to  extend  the  operation 
of  Technocracy  Inc.,  to  spread  the 
story  it  has  to  tell  ever  wider  and 
wider  until  it  reaches  every  American. 


CONDITIONED  Technocrats  know 
their  jobs.  The  Technocrat  in  the  Field 
doesn't  pretend  to  know  the  entire 
Continental  picture  with  its  interna- 
tional overtones.  He  knows  that  he  has 
neither  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 


entire  picture  nor  the  scientific  and 
technical  training  to  interpret  it.  This 
fact  doesn't  bother  him  in  the  least. 
He  is  part  of  a  vast  Organization.  The 
Director-in-Chief  and  his  staff  have 
the  responsibility  for  analysing  the 
trends  and  planning  the  strategy.  The 
Technocrat  in  the  Fieid  finds  his  hands 
quite  full  enough  with  carrying  that 
strategy  out  and  the  tactics  which  sup- 
port it. 


TECHNOCRACY  INC.  stands  alone 
today  with  the  proud  record  of  never 
having  missed  a  major  prediction  nor 
having  made  a  major  error  in  strategy. 
The  conditioned  Technocrat  knows  this. 
Many  of  them  have  lived  and  worked 
in  the  Organization  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  have  proved  this 
point  by  personal  experience.  They 
can,  therefore,  face  the  future  with 
the  assurance  that  this  proud  record 
will  be  upheld  in  the  days  to  come  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 


NOW,  IN  THE  final  months  of  1948, 
Technocracy  Inc.  towers  over  the 
American  scene,  the  most  phenomonal 
and  the  most  amazing  growth  that  has 
ever  sprung  from  this  soil.  It  sprang 
up  from  nothing  but  a  handful  of  men 


A    Gray    Fleet    official    Photo    Unit.     Not    only 
photographic  but  also  photogenic. 


and  an  idea.  It  stands  today,  rooted 
in  the  facts  of  science,  bulwarked  by 
its  Membership,  men  and  women 
trained  in  its  own  technology,  led  by 
its  own  trusted  leadership.  Fifteen 
years  of  history  have  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  Technocracy's  analysis  of 
the  trends  of  the  American  social 
scene. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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AN  OPEN 
LETTER 


Canoga  Park,  Calif., 
September  19,   1948. 

Editor,  Los  Angeles  Times 

Sir: 

Your  editorial  reply  to  the  letter  of 
Mr.  A.  N.  Spencer  in  this  Sunday's 
Times  is  indeed  thought  provoking.  Mr. 
Spencer's  letter  voiced  a  plaint  about 
the  Times'  "Aftermath  of  Amsterdam" 
editorial  of  September  13,  concerning 
the  Amsterdam  Council  of  Churches' 
rejection  of  both  communism  and  cap- 
italism. 

The  letter  guotes  dictionary  defini- 
tions of  both  forms  of  government,  then 
proceeds  to  condemn  capitalism  (in 
eight  numbered  paragraphs)  for  slums 
and  low  wages,  child  and  female  labor, 
planned  unemployment,  absence  of  de- 
mocracy, poor  housing,  and  the  1929 
depression.  It  stated  that  "the  Amster- 
dam Council  of  Churches  concerned 
with  moral  values  was  obliged  to  reject 
on  their  records  both  communism  and 
capitalism  and  was  indeed  fully  justified 
in  so  doing." 

In  rebuttal,  Mr.  Editor,  you  mention 
the  typewriter,  the  pen  and  ink  and  the 
very  knowledge  to  write  the  letter  as 
products  of  "industrial  capitalism."  Of 
course,  Mr.  Spencer  might  ask  about 
the  ten  million  illiterate  adults  now  liv- 
ing in  these  United  States  (according 
to  a  recent  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  re- 
port), but  that  would  be  beside  the 
point. 

You  say,  "Mr.  Spencer's  fallacy,  we 
think,  is  in  reasoning  that  because  these 
evils  occur  in  the  era  of  industrial  cap- 
italism it  created  them.  He  ought  to 
look  behind  the  era." 

You  then  go  into  a  brief  description 
of  feudalism  and  the  plagues  and  fam- 
ines and  other  ills  which   were  inherit- 


ed by  industrial  capitalism,  comparing 
those  dread  times  with  our  present 
comparative  freedom  and  security,  and 
finally  declare  that  "The  whole  histori- 
cal record  shows  that  humanity  has 
never  enjoyed  anything  better  than  in- 
dustrial capitalism  and  has  suffered  un- 
der a  number  of  incarnations  which 
were  worse  We  don't  think  Mr.  Spencer 
or  the  Amsterdam  theologians  should 
condemn  it  until  they  find  us  a  happier 
substitute." 

Personally,  Mr.  Editor,  we  doubt  that 
the  Council  of  Churches  or  any  other 
seekers  of  "moral  values"  will  find  that 
substitute.  Still,  there  are  those  ten 
million  illiterate  adults;  there  are  the 
one  out  of  every  23  Americans  which 
the  FBI  has  listed  as  a  potential  crim- 
inal, with  the  300,000  teen-age  offend- 
ers who  are  placed  in  detention  homes 
or  jails  every  year;  there  are  the  one 
child  in  every  20  born  each  year  who 
will  spend  some  time  in  a  mental  insti- 
tute, there  are  the  ten  million  children 
with  defective  vision,  the  175,000  kids 
with  active  tuberculosis,  the  million  with 
hearing  defects,  and  the  millions  (these 
figures  from  Parents  Magazine)  with 
palsy,  epilepsy,  and  other  diseases.  Also 
there  are  the  near  half  million  Ameri- 
cans who  die  annually  of  heart  trouble, 
the  160,000  dead  of  cancer  each  year, 
and  the  145,000  who  cease  to  live  be- 
cause of  nervous  disorders.  Then,  of 
course,  there  are  the  I  200  United  States 
counties  with  no  hospital  facilities. 
(These  figures  of  the  nation's  health  are 
from  a  Collier's  Magazine  editorial.) 

Perhaps  it  is  not  good  taste,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, but  we  might  mention  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Census  report  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  incomes  in  1945,  which  was 
probably  the  most  prosperous  year  in 
the  nation's  history.  In  this  war  year, 
1,871,000  American  families  received 
less  than  $500  each,  and  2,6  I  9,000  fam- 
ilies received  between  $500  and  $999 
each.  Firty-nine  per  cent  of  all  Amer- 
ican families  — 20,137,000  of  them — 


were  living  on  incomes  below  the  $3000 
per  year  level  necessary — according  to 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce — to 
meet  minimum  health  and  decency  re- 
quirements. 

If  these  figures  are  fuel  for  more 
worries  for  the  Amsterdam  Council  of 
Churches,  they  were  not  so  intended. 
They  are  the  thoughts  provoked  by  your 
editorial,  Mr.  Editor,  and  are  aimed  at 
you  and  at  all  thinking  Americans.  Be- 
cause a  "happier  substitute"  than  the 
method  of  living  which  tolerates  these 
conditions  has  been  found,  as  many  in- 
formed Americans  are  aware. 

This  substitute  was  not  found  by 
theologians,  politicians,  nor  economists. 
In  the  winter  of  1 9 1  8- 1 9  a  group  of  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  educators  made 
an  energy  and  resource  survey  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  Known  as 
the  Technical  Alliance,  this  body  stud- 
ied the  North  American  Continent  and 
learned  that,  with  our  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  known  world  resources, 
our  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  earth's 
trained  personnel,  we  are  capable  of 
producing  and  distributing  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  every  citizen  of 
this  Continent  than  even  the  more  for- 
tunate of  us  enjoy  under  our  present  in- 
competent methods. 

In  1933  the  Technical  Alliance  was 
incorporated  as  Technocracy,  Inc.,  un- 
der the  laws  of  New  York  State.  A  non- 
profit, non-sectarian,  non-political  mem- 
bership organization,  its  purpose  is  to 
educate  the  North  American  public  of 
the  facts  of  this  Continent,  and  to  train 
a  disciplined  personnel  to  prevent  chaos 
when  our  present  economic  structure 
collapses.  I  suggest  you  investigate,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  you,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  all 
other  intelligent,  patriotic  Americans. 

WM.  C.  RODDY 
7317  De  Soto  Ave., 
Canoga  Park,  Calif. 
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oi|s  of  Governors  of  Sections  I,  3,  4, 
ctions  2,  5  and  8,  R.  D.  I  1833,  and 
ontinental  Headquarters,  the  Con- 
e  Director-in-Chief,  Howard  Scott, 

in  egic  direction  of  Technocracy  Inc. 

I  gic  direction  which  has  never  com- 
s  never  deviated  from  its  stated 
to  the  lures  of  politics  and  business 
and  attempted  intimidations. 

*  ership  and  the  Boards  of  Governors 
).  I  1834,  Sections  2,  5  and  8,  R.  D. 
iffs  stand  solidly  and  unanimously 
Director-in-Chief. 
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The  Future  of  the  Farm 


Attacked  by  surpluses  and  shortages;  living  off  an  artificial  economy 
of  planned  scarcity;  supported  by  government  subsidy  and  dole,  the 
farmers  of  America  face  a  doubtful  future. 


According  to  O.  V.  Wells,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
Aics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  summary  of  a  de- 
tailed study  made  for,  and  at,  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  use  Mr.  Wells'  words,  "We  believe 
the  prospect  for  American  agriculture 
over  the  next  quarter-century  is  rel- 
atively good."  We  are  sure  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Wells,  and  the  fact  the 
politicians  wanted  a  report  straight 
from  the  shoulders,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  findings  of  the  bureau,  but 
we  are  somewhat  skeptical.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  are  sure  Mr.  Wells  was 
spreading  just  a  little  too  much  ferti- 
lizer on  the  soil  of  this  nation. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  made  by 
the  bureau  was  to  determine  how  long 
the  present  farm  prices  and  income, 
which  are  at  or  close  to  an  all-time 
high,  would  last.  Rather  than  make 
a  thorough  study  based  upon  the  most 
probable  trends,  the  BAE  set  out  to 
appraise  or  bolster  the  future  of  agri- 
culture based  upon  certain  assump- 
tions. The  bureau  would  delude  us  with 
the  idea  that  high  farm  prices  and  in- 
come are  the  answer  to  the  farmers 
and  to  the  people's  problem. 

The  BAE  assumes  the  continuation  of 
an  agriculture  program  by  the  federal 
government.  Under  a  price  structure, 
the  government  has  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  to  continue  subsidizing  the 
farmer.  As  expected,  the  eightieth 
congress  has  extended  most  farm  price 
supports  at  90  per  cent  parity  for 
another  year  and  has  provided  for 
a  'new  method'  of  computing  parity 
beginning  January  I,  1950.  The  gov- 
ernment is  not  doing  this  for  the  sake 
of  being  kind  to  the  farmer,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  mone- 
tary structure  by  the  creation  of  debt 
and  scarcity.  It  is  just  a  mere  coinci- 
dence that  the  farmer  happens  to  be 
on  the  receiving  end.  Of  course,  the 
bureau  does  not  mention  the  fact  that 


the  gullible  public  pays  for  the  sub- 
sidation  of  the  farmer  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  With  less  and  less  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
what  will  happen  to  such  a  program 
when  the  people  can't  pay  taxes  let 
alone  buy  what  the  farmer  does  or 
does  not  produce?  Probably  Mr.  Wells 
does  not  care  to  answer  this  question 
because  it  might  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  machine. 

Mr.  Wells  attempts  to  give  sup- 
port to  his  belief  of  why  the  next 
5  to  25  years  look  good  or  at  least 
much  better  than  the  years  1920-1940 
by  stating,  "To  begin  with,  farmers  are 
starting  from  a  relatively  good  posi- 
tion. There  is  no  real  reason  why  farm 
prices  and  incomes  should  be  deflated 
as  sharply,  as  cruelly,  and  as  disas- 
trously as  the  50  per  cent  drop  in 
1920-21,  or  the  'four  year'  slide  fol- 
lowing 1929."  What  makes  Mr.  Wells 
think  that  a  house  built  of  paper  will 
not  crumble  as  in  1929 — only  at  a 
more  rapid  rate?  The  farmers  may  be 
in  a  favorable  position  temporarily, 
but  what  about  the  economy  as  a 
whole?  Some  66.7  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  the  United  States  make 
less  than  $3,500.00  per  year,  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  money  necessary  for 
decency  and  health.  About  50  per 
cent  have  an  income  of  less  than 
$2,000.00  per  year.  Last  year,  accord- 
ing to  latest  figures,  Americans  spent 
$3,500,000,000  more  than  their  com- 
bined income.  By  July  of  this  year 
consumer  credit  had  reached  a  new 
postwar  high  of  $  I  3,500,000,000.  These 
people  have  already  mortgaged  their 
futures  so  that  they  can  exist  NOW. 
They  are  not  in  the  position  to  buy 
what  the  farmer  produces.  And  to  con- 
tinue to  destroy  goods  before  their 
eyes  is  not  going  to  help  matters  any. 
We  pity  those  in  a  'favorable  position' 
when  things  really  get  tough.  If  past 
and  present  trends  are  any  indication 
of  the  future,  then  the  era  of   1920-21 


and    1929  will  be  like  a  mild  recession 
in  comparison. 

The  bureau  admits  the  present  prices 
are  not  expected  to  continue  as  the 
v/orld  food  crisis  is  relieved,  and  as 
the  backed  up  demand  for  such  things 
as  washing  machines,  automobiles,  and 
houses  is  met  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  bureau  does  not  bring  out 
how  long  it  will  take  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  goods  in  relation  with  the 
buying  power  of  the  consumers.  What 
would  happen  to  the  market  if  the 
technology  of  this  nation  was  allowed 
to  operate  at  full  capacity  for  eigh- 
teen months?  Even  with  the  restric- 
tions and  interferences  of  the  Price 
System,  our  total  energy  production 
is  at  a  new  high.  The  fact  that  the 
Price  System  can  not  distribute  what 
our  technology  can  produce  in  the  way 
of  goods  and  services  is  what  worries 
the  political-business  operators  of  the 
buy  and  sell  economy.  Is  it  not,  Mr. 
Wells? 

"And  the  European  Recovery  Plan 
should  help  support  the  export  market,'' 
so  says  Mr.  Wells.  In  other  words,  the 
obvious  reason  behind  the  ERP  is  to 
dump  the  surplus  goods  abroad  in 
order  to  maintain  scarcity  and  high 
prices  at  home.  It  is  considered  popu- 
lar to  be  an  internationalist  as  long 
as  you  are  for  the  isolation  of  free 
enterprise.  To  destroy  and  to  dump 
our  surplus  goods  may  be  good  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  hard  on  the  stomachs 
of  the  American  people.-  In  this  case 
the  people  not  only  pay  taxes  to  sub- 
sidize the  farmer  and  business  men, 
but  pay  high  prices.  If  we  keep  this 
up,  it  will  not  be  long  until  we  buy 
our  way  into  starvation. 

While  the  present  reports  show  a 
bumper  grain  crop  for  this  year,  the 
bureau  stresses  the  need  for  a  cut  in 
grain  acreages  as  'current  emergency' 
demands  are  eased.  According  to  the 
bureau's  report,  we  thought  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  farm  products  was 
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to  increase  which  in  return  would  ne- 
cessitate an  increase  in  grain  acreages. 
It  is  most  probable  the  BAE  is  playing 
it  safe  by  sticking  to  a  program  of 
planned  scarcity.  The  farmers  and 
ranches  have  beat  the  bureau  to  the 
trough  in  that  they  have  already  re- 
duced their  number  of  hogs,  cattle, 
and  sheep.  It  is  the  old  Price  System 
game  of — why  produce  more  when  you 
can    produce   less   and    receive    more. 


Price  supports  already  are  in  opera- 
tion for  several  of  the  major  farm  prod- 
ucts. With  1948  harvesting  nearly 
completed  and  the  size  of  the  crops 
known,  it  now  is  possible  to  estimate 
probable  costs  of  the  price-support 
program  to  the  Government.  Wheat, 
for  example,  will  require  an  outlay  of 
$600,000,000.  Cotton  will  require 
$450,000,000  of  Government  money. 
Flaxseed,  too,  is  taking  a  big  slice  of 
funds  under  the  price-support  program. 
If  the  Department  should  have  to  buy 
as  much  as  40,000,000  of  the  47,000,- 
000  bushels  produced,  the  cost  would 
be  $240,000,000.  Corn  will  take  more 
than  $400,000,000  of  price-support 
money.  Potatoes  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  $70,000,000.  Peanuts 
are  being  bought  by  the  Government 
at  10.8  cents  a  pound.  Soybeans  have 
just  been  added  to  the  list  of  farm 
commodities  receiving  price  support, 
after  a  rapid  market  decline.  Other 
crops,  including  feed  grains,  rice,  field 
peas  and  sweet  potatoes,  will  require 
moderate  sums  for  Government  lend- 
ing and  buying.  Altogether,  total 
funds  laid  out  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  easily  can  go  to  $2  billion 
by  next  summer. 

U.S.  News,  Oct.  I,  1948 


The  bureau  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  least  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  what  the  farms  of  this  nation 
can  produce.  The  bureau  does  not  tell 
the  farmers  and  the  people  how  it  is 
possible  to  have  prosperity  and  scar- 
city at  the  same  time. 

The  BAE  does  not  overlook  any  bets 
in  its  report  of  bigger  and  better 
things  for  the  farmers.  According  to 
Mr.  Wells,  the  population  is  to  in- 
crease by  10  per  cent  by  I960,  a 
20  per  cent  increase  by  1975.  This 
is  supposed  to  mean  a  steadily  growing 
home  market  for  farm  products,  pro- 
viding average  per  capita  consumption 
of  foods   and   fibers   is   maintained.   If 


increased  population  is  the  answer  to 
the  farmers  problem — why  wait — why 
not  increase  the  number  of  DP's  per- 
mitted into  the  country  by  the  millions? 
The  BAE  might  be  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  people  here  in 
America  who  do  not  have  enough  food 
to  maintain  a  minimum  decency  of 
health.  With  all  of  the  physical  factors 
taken  into  consideration,  can  Mr.  Wells 
say  for  sure  that  there  will  not  be  an 
increase  in  unemployment  and  less  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  in  order  to  maintain  an  average 
consumption  of  foods  and  fibers?  Just 
where  are  the  people  of  today  or  the 
increase  in  population  of  tomorrow  to 
receive  the  purchasing  power  to  buy 
the  farmers  products?  Mr.  Wells 
should  answer  these  questions  before 
the  BAE  licks  its  chops  over  future 
customers   or   suckers. 


The  bureau  is  correct  when  it  brings 
out  the  fact  that  better  tools  and 
methods  will  continue  to  boost  out- 
put per  worker  in  both  agriculture  and 
industry.  To  the  BAE  this  is  supposed 
to  mean  a  high  level  of  employment, 
a  rise  in  real  incomes'  for  all,  and  an 
increase  in  average  consumption  of 
farm  products.  With  the  supposedly 
high  level  of  employment  at  the  present 
time,  what  has  happened  to  the  index 
of  real  incomes?  The  increased  use 
of  machines  does  not  mean  a  high 
employment  level,  but  rather  an  in- 
crease in  disemployment  which  would 
mean  less  purchasing  power  or  a  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  farm 
products.  The  farmers  must  realize  the 
facts  in  their  own  field,  if  the  BAE 
does  not.  Recent  figures  released  show 
some  2,500,000  fewer  farmers  are  har- 
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With  the  farmer  it's  either  a  glut  or  a  famine.   An  Ever  Normal  Granary  bin 
illustrates  the  Price  System's  fumbling  attempt  to  deal  with  unsalable  surpluses. 
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vesting  20,000,000  more  acres  than 
before  the  war.  This  is  due  to  the  use 

of  more  machines  to  plow  and  prepare 
the  land,  to  plant,  cultivate,  harvest, 
and  'store'  crops.  Fewer  farmers  are 
harvesting  more  crops  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  same  thing  is  taking  place  in 
industry.  The   use  of  better  tools  and 

Due  to  a  bumper  crop  and  price 
supports,  the  Government  will  soon  be 
holding  something  like  40-million  bu. 
of  surplus  potatoes.  But  this  time  it 
wants  to  avoid  the  criticism  it  got  last 
year,  when  millions  of  surplus  potatoes 
rotted  on  the  ground.  So  the  Govern- 
ment worked  up  a  program  which  calls 
for  the  manufacture  of  potato  flour  for 
foreign  relief.  That  move  has  run 
smack  into  strong  opposition  of  the 
wheat  trade  which  points  out  that  the 
Government  is  probably  going  to  have 
a  wheat  surplus  on  its  hands,  too. 

Business  Week,  Sept.  II,   1948 

methods  means  the  need  for  fewer 
farmers  and  fewer  workers,  fewer  man- 


hours  to  produce  more  goods  with 
a  proportional  decrease  in  purchasing 
power,  and  not  a  high  employment 
level  and  an  increase  in  consumption 
of  farm  products  as  claimed  by  the 
bureau. 

Contrary  to  the  bureau's  report,  the 
farmers  of  this  nation  are  in  a  pre- 
carious position  for  reasons  that  have 
been  enumerated.  The  farmers  might 
as  well  face  the  facts.  For  the  past 
nineteen  years  the  farmers  have  been 
living  off  an  artificial  economy  of 
planned  scarcity.  If  price  parity  and 
subsidation  were  withdrawn  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  farmers  would  be  in  dire 
straits  of  economic  collapse.  This  is 
certainly  a  weak  foundation  for  the 
farmers  to  base  their  future  prosperity 
upon  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

If  it  is  prosperity  the  farmer  wants, 
we  challenge  him  to  investigate  Tech- 
nocracy's plan  and  design  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  abundance 
to  all  of  the  citizens  on  the  North 
American  Continent. 

— Clyde  Wilson 


Topsoil  to  the  sea!   Uncontrolled  erosion  is  ruining  this  once  fertile  farm. 


A  Salute  to 
The  Record 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

SUCH  A  MECHANISM  is  capable  of 
infinite  expansion.  Technocracy  Inc.  is 
ready  for  expansion,  an  expansion  cer- 
tain to  accelerate  whenever  the  curves 
of  American  production  and  employ- 
ment again  begin  to  dip.  At  such  a 
time,  when  America's  millions  are  faced 
with  the  failure  of  the  American  Price 
System,  then  Technocracy  Inc.  will 
stand  ready  with  the  solution  to  that 
problem.  Fifteen  years  of  painstaking 
labor  and  organization  have  brought 
Technocracy  Inc.  to  this   point. 


WE  HAVE  REVIEWED  the  record.  We 
have  sketched,  quickly  and  superficially, 
the  progress  of  the  fifteen  years  during 
which  Technocracy  Inc.  has  been  in 
existence.  We  think  that  such  a  review 
is  news  that  the  public  would  do  well 
to  know.  As  the  hopeless  impasse  of 
our  Price  System  draws  nearer  and 
nearer,  Americans  are  seeing  the  ne- 
cessity for  action,  for  aligning  them- 
selves with  the  future  rather  than  with 
the  past.  The  future  marches  with  the 
New  America,  not  with  the  old.  The 
future  will  be  built  with  the  tools  of 
science,  not  with  the  fiats  of  politics, 
finance   or  tradition. 


THE  NEW  AMERICA  will  be  built  by 
Americans  who  will  build  effectively 
because  they  know  why  the  methods  of 
the  past  are  useless  and  how  the  future 
must  be  constructed.  It  is  the  job  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  to  make  this  knowl- 
edge available  to  every  American.  It 
is  the  job  of  every  American  to  ac- 
quire this  knowledge  and  to  use  it 
for  the  regeneration  of  his  Continent 
and   his  people. 

— Norwin  Kerr  Johnson 


Front  Cover — Gray   Fleet   Motorcade   on   Way 
to    Participate    in    Operation    'Bakersfield'. 

—Photo  by  Phebus 

Back    Cover — Painting    Monad    Highway    Road 
Marker   Signs   CAN    be   fun! 

— Photo  by  Phebus 
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NEWS  ITEMS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED  FROM  THE  NATION'S  PRESS 


ABUNDANCE 

An  acute  shortage  of  grain  storage 
space  may  soon  force  a  break  in  high 
grain  prices  despite  the  Government 
support  program.  Farmers,  holding 
more  than  a  billion  bushels  of  corn, 
cannot  collect  Government  loans  until 
their  grains  are  warehoused;  so  they 
may  unload  their  surpluses  at  prices 
ranging  from  15c  to  25c  less  than  the 
Government  support  price  of  $1.45  a 
bushel. 

Pathfinder,  Sept.  8,   1948 

As  everyone  watches  the  harvesters 
bring  in  this  year's  bumper  crops, 
wheat  farmers  already  are  busy  with 
their  fall  seeding.  The  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture has  suggested  a  smaller  acre- 
age for  harvest  next  summer,  in  view 
of  this  year's  surplus.  But  planting  con- 
ditions are  excellent  in  the  Great 
Plains;  and  the  $2  price  still  is  high. 
So  the  average  farmer  says:  "Let  some- 
body else  cut  his  planting."  In  fact, 
the  Santa  Fe  Ry.  reports  that  summer- 
fallow  acreage  alone  may  hit  3,500,- 
000,  up  about  a  million  acres.  That's 
the  curse  of  guaranteed  prices:  They 
tend  to  perpetuate  unbalance. 

Business  Week,  Sept.  18,  1948 

INSURANCE 

Real  estate  costing  $133,000,000 
was  bought  by  Life  Insurance  com- 
panies during  the  first  half  of  1948. 
This  was  41%  more  than  they  bought 
in  the  first  half  of  1947.  Life  Insurance 
companies  now  own  nearly  $1  billion 
worth  of  real  estate,  nearly  all  acquired 
by  purchase  and  not  by  foreclosure. 
Stock  owned  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies increased  in  total  value  from 
$1,301,000,000  to  $1,442,000,000  in 
the  year  ended  June  30.  The  com- 
panies are  severely  restricted  by  State 
Laws  in  the  stocks  they  can  buy,  but 
in  some  cases  these  laws  have  been 
relaxed  in  recent  years.  Where  the 
money  comes  from  to  swing  these 
financing  operations  of  life  insurance 
companies  is  an  angle  that  troubles 
Government  officials. 

U.  S.  News,  Sept.  24,  1948 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Filling  12,000  sugar  bowls  an  hour! 
Sugar  cane  grows  tough  .  .  .  three 
times  the  height  of  a  man.  But  this 
harvester  mows  them  down  like  grass. 
Operated  by  an  intricate  array  of 
chains,  it  cuts  in  a  single  hour,  enough 
cane  for  I  !/2  tons  of  refined  sugar. 
Slashes  hand-harvesting  costs  75%. 
Advt.  in  Newsweek,  Oct.  I  I,  1948 

The  Automatic  Electric  Company 
invented  and  developed  the  director 
automatic  switching  system.  It  was 
first  installed  in  Belgium,  about  1937, 
and  later  made  part  of  the  telephone 
system  of  London.  When  the  Los  An- 
geles area  has  been  converted  to  this 
type  of  equipment,  it  will  be  the  first 
city  in  the  United  States  to  have  made 
the  complete  change.  In  place  of  the 
long  lines  of  operators,  hard-pressed 
to  fill  toll  calls  and  write  out  time-and- 
distance  tickets,  there  will  be  only  the 
information  operators,  supervisors,  and 
long  distance  operators. 

C.  S.  Monitor,  Aug.  13,  1948 

WATERWAYS 

Is  the  State  Dept.  as  good  a  place 
as  Congress  for  opponents  to  kill  the 
St.  Lawrence  power  project?  Wash- 
ington and  Ottawa  power  officials  are 
wondering.  Here's  why:  The  power 
part  of  the  long-stymied  St.  Lawrence 
development  is  about  ready  to  go  as 
a  state-province  proposition.  New 
York  and  Ontario  have  agreed  to 
build  the  power  dam  at  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  enthusiastically  pushing 
the  deal  along.  It  expedited  clearance 
v/ith  other  interested  agencies,  then 
passed  the  application  along  to  State 
■for  routine  transmittal  to  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  which  has 
final  say.  To  everyone's  amazement, 
State  is  sitting  on  the  application. 
Common  explanation:  a  last  desperate 
effort  by  the  coal  and  rail  interests  to 
stall  this  project  until  next  year;  then 
Congress  might  inject  itself  noisily 
enough  to  stymie  St.  Lawrence  again. 
Business  Week,  Aug.  28,   1948 


WHEN  THE  POWER  GOES  OFF 

Franklin,  Ind.,  Aug.  28  (UP)— Resi- 
dents of  this  town  of  8000  population 
have  developed  a  new  appreciation  for 
electricity.  A  complete  power  failure 
occurred  for  90  minutes  on  a  busy  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  Radios  were  silenced. 
Groceries  couldn't  grind  coffee.  Filling 
station  gasoline  pumps  were  out  of  op- 
eration. Refrigerators  stopped  run- 
ning. Two  movies  were  blacked  out. 
The  telephone  company  had  to  switch 
to  batteries  to  ring  telephones.  For 
nearly  24  hours,  switchboard  operators 
gave  out  the  time  to  patrons  whose 
electric  clocks  had  stopped. 

Pasadena  Star-News,  Aug.  29,   1948 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

No  two  people  in  the  shoe  industry 
seem  able  to  agree  on  what  is  going 
to  happen  next.  International  Shoe 
Co.  this  week  reduced  its  work  week 
on  men's  footwear  to  four  days.  Shortly 
before,  American  Hide  &  Leather  said 
if  was  cutting  operations  to  80%  of 
capacity  to  avoid  any  further  accumu- 
lation of  inventories.  Yet  shoe  produc- 
tion jumped  sharply  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember from  the  July  slump,  according 
to  estimates  compiled  by  the  Tanners' 
Council.  August  and  September  also 
were  substantially  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 
Business  Week,  Oct.  2,  1948 

Men's  worsted  mills  last  week  stood 
face  to  face  with  their  first  post-war 
crisis.  Normally,  goods  are  made  up 
for  fall  sale  at  the  tag  end  of  the  sum- 
mer season.  But  this  year  business  has 
slowed  down  to  a  walk.  Already  some 
southern  New  England  mills  have  cut 
hours  just  to  be  safe.  Most  of  this 
curtailment  has  been  unimportant. 
Nevertheless,  the  hungry  rush  for  suits 
is  definitely  over. 

Business  Week,  Sept.  18,  1948 

Textile  industry  in  general  shows 
signs  of  returning  to  a  buyer's  market. 
Plant  closings  in  the  New  England  area 
indicate  a  return  to  competition. 

U.  S.  News,  Oct.  I,  1948 
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TAXES 

What  did  you  do  with  your  tax  cut? 
It  must  have  been  very  large  because 
the  newspapers  said  that  the  80th 
Congress  did  you  a  very  great  favor 
with  that  tax  cut.  Then  we  find  that 
Charles  B.  Skouras,  a  theater  and 
movie  executive,  received  a  tax  cut 
of  $64,000  a  year.  Harry  Bracy  of  the 
Kroger  grocery  chain  received  a  tax 
cut  of  $40,000  a  year.  Charles  E.  Wil- 
son, president  of  General  Motors,  gets 
a  cut  of  $38,600  a  year.  C.  W.  Deyo, 
Woolworth  store  executive  gets  a  tax 
cut  of  $38,200  a  year.  Then  there  is 
William  R.  Hearst,  chain  newspaper 
publisher  who  gets  a  tax  cut  of  $3  1 ,500 
a  year.  How  does  your  tax  cut  stack 
up? 

Typographical  Journal,  Sept.,  1948 


HIGH  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Spending,  cash  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  will  be  at  a  rate  of 
about  $43  billion  in  this  fiscal  year.  A 
sharp  rise  lies  just  ahead  as  aid  dol- 
lars and  arms  dollars  pour  out.  Aid 
abroad,  plus  arms  cost,  account  for 
nearly  half  of  all  dollars  that  are  in  this 
flood.  Add  interest  on  debt  and  pay- 
ments to  veterans  and  the  bulk  of 
spending  is  covered.  Cash  from  the 
Treasury  is  to  underwrite  a  high  level 
of  business  activity  over  the  foresee- 
able future.  Any  slowing  of  expendi- 
ture by  individuals  or  by  business  will 
be  cushioned  by  the  vast  outpouring 
of  Government  dollars.  Dewey,  as 
President,  wont  change  that  situation 
much. 

U.  S.  News,  Oct.  8,  1948 

INVENTORIES 

Steady  growth  of  manufacturing  in- 
ventories continues  to  contribute  to 
over-all  business  activity.  And  it  also 
adds  to  the  danger  if  prices  slide. 
Manufacturers'  inventories  rose  about 
$175  million  in  July,  reaching  a  total 
of  $31.1  billion.  All  inventories — trade 
and  retail,  as  well  as  manufacturing — 
hit  $51.7  billion,  rising  by  about  $400 
million  during  July. 

Business  Week,  Sept.  25,  1948 

VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Officials  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion can  foresee  the  day  when  their 
agency  will  be  the  nation's  largest 
landlord.  They  expect  to  be  compelled 
tc  foreclose  on  many  Gl  homes. 

Newsweek,  Oct.  II,  1948 


HOUSING 

Construction,  over  all,  still  looks 
healthy.  But  take  a  closer  look.  Hous- 
ing starts  in  August  dropped  12%  be- 
low July,  even  went  below  August, 
1947.  Usual  seasonal  trend  would  be 
upward.  Dip  could  be  temporary. 
There  still  are  plenty  of  house-hunters. 
But  the  drop  might  mean  that  builders 
think  fewer  people  have  the  where- 
withal to  buy  a  house.  Banks  and  other 
lenders  are  getting  less  free  with  mort- 
gage money.  It's  all  part  of  the  gen- 
eral picture:  Prices  getting  beyond  the 
pocketbook. 

U.  S.  News,  Sept.  24,  1948 

NEW  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 

Direct  costs  are  outrunning  prices. 
And  that  makes  them  Management's 
No.  I  problem.  Businessmen  are  baffled 
over  how  to  pare  costs  when  labor  and 
material  charges  keep  rising.  It  may 
take  a  depression  to  do  it  generally, 
but  companies  can  act  even  now.'  The 
one  easy  boom-time  way  of  cost-cut- 
ting is  to  install  new  and  more  efficient 
plant  and  equipment.  Industry  is  go- 
ing in  for  that  in  a  big  way.  This  does 
save  money.  Most  companies  say  they 
can  still  find  good  investments  for  all 
the  funds  they  can  lay  their  hands  on 
— investments,  which  will  pay  out  in 
economies  within  three  to  five  years. 
Business  Week,  Oct.  2,   1948 

POWER 

Electric  power  production  at  5,477,- 
741,000  kw  hours  was  the  highest  in 
history,  exceeding  even  the  large  out- 
put during  the  peak  industrial  produc- 
tion of  the  war. 

L.  A.  Times,  Sept.  4,  1948 

FREE  ENTERPRISE  IN  ACTION 

If  we  could  only  get  10%  of  the 
natives  of  the  South  Seas  to  wear  socks, 
it  would  keep  the  textile  factories  go- 
ing a  long  time.  —  Sen.  George  W. 
Malone. 

Quoted  in  Pathfinder,  Sept.  22,  1948 

ODDS  AND  ENDS 

Loyola  University  Foundation  today 
became  owner  of  the  General  Engine- 
ering and  Drydock  Corp.  with  plants 
in  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  and 
assets  of  $  I  0,000,000.  The  engineering 
company  manufactures  woodworking 
products,  pistols,  machine  guns,  plane 
parts  and  is  about  to  enter  electronic 
work. 

L.  A.  Evening  Herald,  Sept.  17,  1948 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION.  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24. 
1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF 
MARCH     3,     1933,    AND    JULY    2,     1944. 

Of    The    TECHNOCRAT,    published    monthly 
at    Los    Angeles,    California,    for    October    I 

1948.  ^ 
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STATE  OF   CALIFORNIA 
COUNTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 


Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Therese  E.  Bertoia,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  she  is  the  business  manager  of 
The  TECHNOCRAT,  and  that  the  following 
is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly  or 
triweekly  newspaper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of 
the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of 
March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946  (section  537, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations),  printed  on  the 
reverse    of    this    form,    tc  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness  managers  are: 

Publisher — Managing  Board,  8113  So.  Ver- 
mont Ave.,   Los  Angeles  44,   Calif. 

Editor— Walter  T.  Forrester,  8113  S.  Vermont 
Ave.,    Los  Angeles  44,   Calif. 

Managing   Editor — None. 

Business  Manager — Therese  E.  Bertoia,  8113 
S.   Vermont  Ave.,    Los  Angeles   44,    Calif. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a 
corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpo- 
ration, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in- 
dividual owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by 
a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated 
concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as 
those  of  each  individual  member,,  must  be 
given.) 

A  Managing  Board,8ll3  So.  Vermont  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.,  which  is  a  unit  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  Continental  Headquarters, 
155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  a  non- 
profit, membership,  educational  organization 
with  no  stock  or  stockholders.  The  officers 
of  the  managing  board  are  Walter  T.  For- 
rester, Editor;  Norwin  K.  Johnson,  Asst. 
Editor;  Joseph  L.  Boone,  Circulation  Manager 
and  Therese  E.  Bertoia,  Business  Manager  and 
Chairman,  all  with  addresses  at  8113  So.  Ver- 
mont Ave.,    Los   Angeles  44,   Calif. 

3.  That  the  known  ..bondholders,  mortgagees 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
I  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  af- 
fiant's full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
apDear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capa- 
city other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than    as   so   stated    by   him. 

THERESE  E.  BERTOIA. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
1st  day  of   October,    1948. 

LILLIAN  T.  JOHNSON 
Notary    Public. 
(My   commission    expires    March    17,    1949.) 
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Hews  of  the  BcdanizaMan 


Operation,  Bakersfield 


A  great  year  of  Gray  Fleet  opera- 
tions was  rounded  off  last  month  with 
"Operation  Bakersfield."  Bakersfield, 
California,  is  a  strategically  located  oil 
and  railroad  town,  an  important  agri- 
cultural center  and  the  connecting  link 
between  Southern  California  and  the 
great  Central  California  area.  Last 
month,  units  of  Southern  California's 
Gray  Fleets  took  the  Ridge  Route  north 
to  attend  the  Kern  County  Fair  and 
symbolize  Technocracy. 

With  the  fleet  were  the  motorcycle 
units  and  the  Big  Eye,  the  giant  search- 
light with  its  self-contained  generator 
unit.  The  Mobile  Organization  Unit  was 
operating  in  the  San  Francisco  Bayjarea 
and  could  not  make  this  operation. 

The  Young  Peoples  Group,  dressed 
in  gray  official  dress  sweaters  bearing 
a  large  red  and  silver  Monad  on  the  left 
breast,  accompanied  the  motorcade  as 
a  Literature  Distribution  Crew.  At  each 
of  the  small  towns  along  the  route  the 
literature  crew  spread  throughout  the 
business  district  and  handed  out  Tech- 
nocratic literature  to  the  crowds  who 
were  attracted  by  the  stately  parade  of 
Gray  cars.  Thousands  of  pieces  of  liter- 
ature were  handed  out  on  the  Opera- 
tion. The  Young  People's  Group  not 
only  acted  as  literature  distributors  but 
demonstrated  to  all  who  saw  them  that 
Technocracy  was  an  organization  which 
could  attract  all  types  of  Americans 
and  all  age  groups. 

The  TECHNOCRAT.  ..  NOVEMBER    1948 


On  the  outskirts  of  Bakersfield  the 
motorcade  was  met  by  units  of  the  mo- 
torcycle force  of  the  Bakersfield  police 
and  escorted  through  the  city.  The  slow 
moving  line  of  gray  painted  Technoc- 
racy units,  escorted  by  gleaming  police 
motorcycles  with  their  smartly  garbed 
riders  symbolized  vividly  the  disciplined 
efficiency  of  Technocracy's  Organiza- 
tion. 


As  the  Gray  Fleet  Units  paraded 
through  town,  the  Young  People's 
Group,  stationed  on  the  principal  cor- 
ners of  the  business  section,  passed  out 
literature.  The  Gray  Fleet  proceeded  to 
the  fairgrounds  where  the  local  Section 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  had  established  a 
booth. 

The  event  of  the  evening  was  a  dance 
at  a  local  dance  pavilion.  Mobile  Power 


TheYoung  People's  Group,  R.  D.  I  1833-18834,  turn  a  hand  at  painting  Monad 
Signposts  before  their  Literature  Crew  labors  at  Operation  Bakersfield. 
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Sound  Unit  generators  were  used  to 
light  up  the  pavilion  grounds  while  in 
town  the  Big  Eye,  parked  outside  the 
Section  Headquarters,  attracted  the 
crowds  with  its  probing  beam  of  light. 

A  breakfast  was  held  in  a  near-by 
park  the  following  morning.  Breakfast 
music  was  furnished,  of  course,  by  Tech- 
nocracy Sound  Cars.  After  breakfast 
the  fleet  broke  up  to  cruise  in  the  Ba- 
kersfield  downtown  area  as  individual 
units  advertising  the  afternoon  public 
meeting. 

In  the  afternoon,  Group  Number  I 
of  the  motorcade  left  for  Los  Angeles. 
Group  Number  2  remained  to  attend 
the  public  meeting  and  return  later  in 
the  day. 


The  public  meeting  at  Jefferson  Me- 
morial Park  was  well  attended.  Author- 
ized Speaker  Ailsa  Deal  spoke  and  fol- 
lowing her  presentation  the  Bakersfield 
Section  found  themselves  with  an  in- 
crease in  membership.  Meeting  and 
mission  over,  the  Gray  motorcade  took 
the  road  for  the  Grapevine  and  home. 

"Operation  Bakersfield"  was  another 
in  a  long  list  of  successful  motorcades, 
each  one  of  which  has  helped  to  drive 
the  fact  of  Technocracy's  existence 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  public 
mind.  When  watching  a  motorcade  the 
public  is  seeing  more  than  just  a  bunch 
of  cars.  They  are  seeing  self-discipline, 
efficiency,  top-flight  performance.  They 
are  seeing  a  group  of  fellow  Americans 
who  CARE  enough  about  the  future  of 
their  Continent  to  DO  something  about 


its  problems.  The  sight  makes  an  im- 
pression. More  than  we  realize,  more 
and  more  members  of  the  body  of 
American  citizens  feel  that  Technoc- 
racy can  do  the  job.  From  this  it  is  only 
a  step  to  where  they  will  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  becoming  a  Technocrat  them- 
selves. 

The  other  day  one  of  our  speakers 
addressed  a  college  economics  class. 
One  of  the  students  told  him,  "We're 
glad  you  are  here.  We  have  always 
wondered  what  all  those  Gray  Cars 
were  all  about."  The  speaker  told  him 
with  a  smile,  "That's  why  we  paint  'em 
that  way!"  The  Gray  Fleet  is  doing  a 
fine  job  of  arousing  the  interest  of  the 
people  who  will  soon  be  Technocrats 
themselves. 


Authorized  Speaker  Ailsa  Deal  addressing  the  climaxing  Public  Meeting  of  Operation  Bakersfield  at  Jefferson  Memorial  Park. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  on  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol   signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists 
that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the   nearest  Technocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are    welcome    in    Technocracy. 
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NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833-  11834  AREA 
TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  out- 
lining Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction   to   Technocracy.  .  .  .  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change.  .  .  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The   Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science   vs.  Chaos 10c 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate 

of  Survival 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'.  .  10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong'.  .  15c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way.  .  .  15c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Anqeles  44,  Calif.,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.,  15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  I  166  West  Georgia  St.. 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  1024  E.  Pike  St.,  Se- 
attle 22,  Wash.,  20  cents  a  copy;  $2.00 
for   12  issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 


LISTEN: 


"CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS" 


Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 


KXLA 

(  I  I  10  on  your  dial) 
Every  THURSDAY,  6:15  p.  m. 
(Pacific  Daylight-Savinq  Time) 


KPMC 

(  1560  on  your  dial) 
Every  SUNDAY,  I  1 :30  a.  m. 

[Pacific  Daylight-Savinq  Time) 


KUSN 

I  5  10  on  your  dial 


KRNR 

(  1490  on  your  dial) 
(Roseburg,  Oreqon) 


Every  SUNDAY,  10:00a.m.      Every  SUNDAY,  3:45  p.m. 


[Pacific  Daylight- 
Saving  Time) 


;  Pacific  Daylight- 
Saving  Time) 


KBR0 

(  1490  on  your  dial) 
(Bremerton,  Washinqton) 
Every  SUNDAY,  1:45  p.  m. 
(Pacific  Daylight- 
Savinq  Time) 
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WE  HAVE  TO  SHOW ! 

IT  IS  EASY  to  claim  efficiency.  Not  many  people  will  admit  your  bare  claim.  It  is  another 
thing  to  prove  it.  Technocracy's  symbolization  operations  are  designed  to  SHOW  every  North 
American  that  Technocracy  Inc.  is  a  competent  Organization  of  American  men  and  women, 
willing  and  able  to  back  up  their  claims. 

THE  ITEM  reprinted  below,  from  the  Alberta  Area  News,  issue  of  October  1 948,  gives 
the  impression  that  Technocracy's  "Operation  Overflow"  made  on  one  Canadian  Army  officer. 
He  didn't  have  to  be  told.  He  had  seen.  Technocracy  Inc.  is  in  the  process  of  DEMON- 
STRATING functional  efficiency  to  every  North  American. 

ON  THE  EVENING  of  August  1 2,  while  passing  the  CPR  Depot  in  my  Technocracy  Gray 
Taxi,  I  was  flagged  down  by  a  Canadian  Army  officer.  This  gentleman  was  pleased  to  inform 
me  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Flood  Disaster  in  New  Westminster  and  that  he  was  respon- 
sible for  accepting  the  offer  of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet,  Big  Eye  and  personnel  in  evacuating 
the  flood  victims  of  Lulu  Island. 

HE  SAID  THAT  never  before  had  he  seen  the  esprit  de  corps,  the  eagerness,  willingness 
and  complete  cooperation  as  in  this  great  task,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  precision  clock- 
work, on  a  24-hour  basis,  that  the  catastrophe  would  have  been  much  heavier,  had  it  not  been 
for  Technocracy's  equipment  and  direction. 

HE  MENTIONED  the  equipment,  the  Big  Eye,  the  sleek  Gray  cars,  the  Headquarters, 
where  sleep  and  food  were  provided,  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Lady  Technocrats  in  pro- 
viding comfort  for  everyone  concerned. 

HE  WAS  SURPRISED  that  the  newspapers  were  so  lax  in  their  acknowledgment  of  Tech- 
nocracy's efforts  on  behalf  of  the  flood  victims,  but  scant  publicity  was  evident.  He  said  only 
one  columnist  had  the  gumption  to  acknowledge  in  his  editorial,  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Tech- 
nocrats. 

A  LETTER  OF  THANKS  was  sent  personally  by  this  Commanding  Officer  to  Technocracy 
Inc.,  thanking  them  for  their  great  endurance  and  perseverance  and  "that"  WITHOUT  PRICE. 
Only  gas  was  supplied.  He  said  that  Canada  needs  more  of  the  chivalry  and  spirit  of  the 
Technocrats  and  that,  in  his  thoughts,  Technocracy  will  have  a  special  place.  The  people  have 
seen,  the  people  know,  ACTIONS  speak  louder  than  WORDS. 

—PHIL  KLOSTER,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Can. 
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THE  ECOLOGY  OF  MAN 

North  America  can  no  longer  be  occupied  by  a 
high  energy  civilization  operated  on  a  haphazard 
planless  basis.    We  must  learn  to  plan  for  survival! 

FOREWORD 

Since  its  inception  in  1934  The  TECHNOCRAT  has  published  many  significant  articles.  The  Editorial  Staff  of  The 
TECHNOCRAT  feels  that  this  article,  "The  Ecology  of  Man,"  is  the  most  significant  and  the  most  important  that  we 
have  published   in  recent  years. 

Technocracy  has  always  insisted  that  the  type  of  social  operation  it  offers  is  not  just  desirable;  it  is  necessary.  As  we 
peruse  this  article  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  "Can  man  continue  to  live  AT  ALL  on  this  Continent  without  drastically 
changing  his  methods  of  management?" 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  article  to  read.  It  will  frighten  the  reader  to  realize  just  how  close  to  the  edge  our  blundering 
Price  System  has  led  us  and  how  casually  our  ignorant  political  and  financial  leaders  are  ignoring  the  facts  of  life.  It  is  this 
persistent  refusal  to  face  facts  that  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  difficulties  as  a  nation  in  the  past  thirty  years.  In  spite  of 
wars  and  depressions  our  leaders  just  don't  seem  to  learn. 

We  suggest  that  you  give  a  copy  of  this  issue  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  to  your  friends.  If  they  can  read  and  understand 
the  American  language  and  if  they  are  not  already  Technocrats  this  article  should  make  them  one. 


ECOLOGY  is  the  study  of  organisms 
in  relation  to  their  environment.  Since 
no  one  organism  lives  strictly  to  itself, 
the  study  of  ecology  involves  the  inter- 
relationships of  many  organisms  as  well 
as  the  relationships  of  these  organisms 
with  the  non-organic  environment.  This 
complex  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "web 
of  life."  The  principal  components  of 
the  environment  are  plants,  animals, 
minerals,  and  water,  with  other  factors 
of  varying  importance  which  we  shall 
omit  from  our  present  discussion. 

WHEN  THERE  is  an  essential  stability 
in  the  environment;  that  is,  when  con- 
ditions and  relationships  do  not  change 
much  from  year  to  year,  we  speak  of 
it  as  the  "balance  of  nature."  When 
there  is  a  stabilized  dynamic  balance 
between  plants,  animals,  minerals  and 
water,  a  particular  and  interesting  con- 
dition prevails — the  return  of  ingredi- 
ents to  the  environment  from  year  to 
year  is  essentially  equal  to  that  which 
is  removed. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  the  plants  and  animals 
which  die  are  replaced  by  similar  plants 
and  animals.  No  more  water  is  removed 
than  what  accumulates  during  the  year. 
Fertility  which  is  taken  from  the  soil 
is  restored.  Under  such  conditions,  and 


excepting  a  major  geological  change, 
the  prevailing  environment  could  be 
maintained  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time. 

THE  BALANCE  of  nature  is  often  up- 
set, however.  A  whole  area  may  be 
affected  by  a  geological  change;  such 
as,  change  of  climate  (temperature  and 
humidity)  or  change  of  elevation  or 
topography.  A  local  upset  of  much 
smaller  magnitude  occurs  when  an  area 
is  burned  over  or  is  invaded  by  a  sand- 
dune  or  a  volcanic  deposit. 

FOLLOWING  EVENTS  which  wipe  out 
all  or  most  of  the  life,  a  period  of  re- 
habitation  must  occur.  The  first  life 
that  comes  into  an  area  is  called  the 
pioneer  flora  and  fauna.  The  pioneer 
life  is  only  temporary;  it  is  soon  re- 
placed by  other  kinds  of  life  once  a 
suitable  environment  is  prepared  for 
them.  These  in  turn  are  followed  by 
still  other  forms.  Thus,  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  life — a  series  of  changes  in 
the  organic  components  of  the  environ- 
ment, in  which  transitional  species  suc- 
cessively come  into  prominence,  only 
to  fade  out  of  the  scene.  Eventually,  a 
new  balance  is  established  which  is 
again  stable.  The  final  association  of 
plants    and    animals    in    an    ecological 


succession  is  known  as  the  climax  asso- 
ciation. It  tends  to  be  stable  for  a 
long   period   of  time. 

WE  MIGHT  use  a  burned  over  forest 
area  as  an  example  for  further  illustra- 
tion. In  this  case,  the  pioneer  species 
of  plants  would  probably  be  various 
types  of  herbs,  the  kind  depending 
upon  the  geographical  locality,  'the 
humidity,  and  the  elevation.  These  will 
not  remain  long  as  the  dominant  spe- 
cies, but  will  soon  have  that  position 
usurped  by  other  species,  probably 
various  kinds  of  shrubs.  These  will  prob- 
ably be  replaced  by  trees,  and  these 
first  trees  by  other  kinds  of  trees. 

EVENTUALLY,  a  climax  fauna  will  be- 
come established  which  is  permanent. 
This  flora,  and  the  fauna  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  it,  constitute  a  balanced 
association,  not  only  between  the  com- 
ponent organisms,  but  also  with  the 
water  supply  and  the  minerals  of  that 
area.  However,  it  may  take  many  years 
for  the  transitional  changes  to  result 
in  the  climax  association.  But  this  cli- 
max association  may  not  be  composed 
of  the  same  types  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals as  the  one  that  prevailed  before 
the  fire.  The  main  thing  of  importance 
is   that   the    association    is    in    balance 
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Our  once  virgin  forests  .  .   . 

—  (Courtesy  Redwood  Empire  Association) 


and  it  is  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
face  of  other  organic  competition  for 
that  area. 

AMONG  the  ecological  associations  of 
the  world,  man  is  now  the  most  domi- 
nant species  of  animal,  except  in  a 
few  areas  where  he  has  not  penetrated 
in  large  numbers.  Although  man  has 
been  a  component  part  of  the  world's 
balance  of  nature,  it  was  not  until  quite 
recently  in  his  history  that  he  became 
a  disturbing  influence  to  that  balance. 
Because  of  his  greater  innate  intelli- 
gence and  his  inventiveness  as  well  as 
his  social  organization,  man  was  able 
to  tilt  the  dynamic  balance  more  and 
more   in    his   favor. 

THE  INVENTION  of  weapons  and 
tools,  the  use  of  fire,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  language  (as  a  means  of  com- 
munication and  social  memory)  gave 
man  a  decided  advantage  in  the  strug- 
gle for  survival  over  other  animals  of 
comparable  or  even  larger  size.  The 
domestication  of  plants  and  animals 
and  other  technological  developments 
accelerated  this  advantage  through  the 
centuries,  until  now  man  has  become 
almost  everywhere  the  most  dominant 
species   in    the    environment,    if   not   in 


numbers   at   least 
he  has  produced. 


the   effect   which 


DURING  98  per  cent  of  man's  7000 
years  of  civilized  existence  on  the  earth, 
this  technological  progress  was  so  slow 
that  the  disturbance  of  the  general 
ecological  balance  was  only  of  a  minor 
magnitude  and  only  local  in  its  effects. 
But  the  last  two  per  cent  of  that  time 
— the  last  140  years — tells  a  far  differ- 
ent story.  During  this*  time,  man  has 
become  a  plague  upon  the  earth.  He 
has  exterminated  or  exhausted  many 
species  which  once  roamed  the  earth, 
flew  the  sky,  or  swam  the  waters  by 
the  hundreds  of  millions.  He  has  plowed 
up  the  sod  and  slashed  away  at  the 
plant  growth,  until  many  areas  which 
were  once  verdent  with  forests  and 
grass  are  now  desolate.  The  ecological 
environment  in  which  man  as  a  species 
could  flourish  is  now  shrinking  because 
of  his  own  careless  behavior. 

MAN  HAS  also  let  his  population  in- 
crease to  the  point  where  it  has  be- 
come self-destructive.  He  must  not 
only  combat  the  other  elements  of  the 
environment  in  order  to  survive,  but 
he  must  battle  within  his  own  species 
to  determine  which  individuals  and 
which  groups  are  to  survive.  No  matter 
how  one  tries  to  rationalize  the  value 
of  human  life,  one  cannot  escape  the. 
conclusion  that  there  are  just  too  many 
human  beings  on  the  earth. 


Burning  the   protective   brush  also   helps  destroy  soil  fertility. 
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AS  A  RESULT  of  this  overburden  of 
human  population,  the  destruction  of 
forests  and  other  organic  life  which 
is  consumed  in  the  processes  of  human 
living  is  in  many  instances  greater  than 
the  replacement  of  the  particular  spe- 
cies involved.  Overgrazing  of  the 
rangelands  of  the  western  United 
States,  for  example,  has  so  reduced  the 
edible  plants  and  eroded  the  soil  that 
the  rangelands  will  not  support  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  livestock  that 
they  did  fifty  or  more  years  ago.  The 
people  of  North  America  are  cutting 
off  the  forests  faster  than  they  are 
being  replenished.  Even  certain  spe- 
cies of  life  in  the  ocean  are  becoming 
exhausted;  not  only  the  great  whales, 
but  certain  species  of  shell-fish  and 
true  fishes  used  for  food. 

IT  IS  NOT  ONLY  these  organic  factors 
of  the  environment  that  are  being  dis- 
turbed by  man's  recent  activities  on 
the  earth,  but  the  disturbance  extends 
into  the  inorganic  elements  as  well. 
Among  these  is  ground  water.  Through 
millions  of  years,  the  rocks  of  the 
earth  have  been  saturated  with  water 
below  a  certain  level.  This  level  is 
known  as  the  water  table.  Man  has 
disturbed  this  ground  water  in  a  great 
many  places.   He  has  instituted  drain- 


age to  remove  the  surplus  water  from 
the    surface,    which    has    resulted    in    a 


lowering  of  the  water  table.  He  has 
destroyed  the  plant  cover  in  many 
places  and  this  permits  a  more  rapid 
runoff,  hence  less  water  seeps  into  the 
ground.  He  has  drilled  wells  and 
pumped  the  water  out  of  the  ground 
at  a  faster  rate  than  it  is  replaced  by 
natural  means.  He  has  diverted  many 
lakes,  streams,  and  underground  flows 
into  the  water  mains  of  his  large  cities 
and,  then,  increased  the  population  of 
the  cities  beyond  the  capacities  of  the 
water  to  supply  their  needs.  Thus,  in 
many  areas  where  there  was  adeguate 
water  to  supply  a  moderate  popula- 
tion on  a  long-term  basis,  there  is  now 
a  deficiency  of  water  because  of  the 
uncontrolled  increase  of  the  population 
and  the  short-sighted  exploitation  of 
the  water  resources. 

ANOTHER  INORGANIC  factor  which 
man  is  misusing  is  the  arable  soil  of 
the  earth.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
a  fourth  of  the  original  arable  soil 
area  of  the  earth  has  been  ruined,  with 
a  large  part  of  the  remainder  dam- 
aged. On  the  basis  of  the  factor  of 
suitable  land  area  alone,  there  are  al- 
ready 600  million  more  people  on  the 
earth  than  the  soil  can  feed  with  a 
decent  diet.   But  the  population   is  in- 


Strip  mining  our  non-recurrent  resources  for  wasteful  competitive  production 
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While  some   conserve   by  contour   plowing   the  specter  of  erosion 
looms  in  the   background 


creasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  20 
million  a  year  and  the  acreage  of  pro- 
ductive soil  is  declining. 

BUT,  THESE  are  not  the  most  critical 
factors  affecting  man's  ecological  bal- 
ance. During  his  industrial  growth,  ac- 
companied by  the  wasteful  practices 
of  business  exploitation,  man  has  be- 
come ravenous  in  the  use  of  many  min- 
erals, ranging  from  iron  ore  to  phos- 
phate fertilizers.  A  number  of  the'most 
critical  of  these  minerals  are  nearing 
the  stage  of  deficiency  and  some  are 
rapidly  approaching  exhaustion.  For 
example,  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  supply  all  of  its  own  present 
consumption  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tung- 
sten, manganese,  and  petroleum.  The 
United  States  is  importing  all  of  these 
to  meet  its  domestic  demands.  Iron  ore 
will  soon  be  added  to  this  list. 

IT  IS  OF  little  moment,  in  the  long 
run,  whether  the  human  species  on  this 
Continent  can  maintain  its  present  in- 
dustrial pace  for  another  ten  years  or 
another  hundred.  The  facts  indicate 
that  the  ten  is  more  nearly  correct  than 
rhe  hundred,  and  in  some  things  even 
an  estimate  of  ten  years  is  optimistic. 
In  viewing  the  over-all  picture,  we  have 
neglected  the  details  which  support  the 


general  conclusions,  but  the  details  are 
there    in    abundance. 

THE  IMPORTANT  thing  we  are  at- 
tempting here  is  a  long-range  projec- 
tion of  man's  ecological  trend,  espe- 
cially as  it  pertains  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  This  much  we  can  say 
for  sure:  Man  will  not  be  able  to  live 
on  the  North  American  Continent  for 
the  next  generation  as  he  has  lived  for 
the  past  generation.  He  has  been  too 
prodigal  with  his  heritage.  This  has  left 
him  in  the  position  of  being  repudiated 
by  his  environment. 

THE  PEOPLE  of  North  America  can- 
not continue  for  even  a  few  more  years 
their  present  magnitude  of  free  enter- 
prise operations.  The  environment  wiii 
not  supply  the  raw  materials  for  this 
type  of  human  onslaught  for  long.  What 
the  future  of  the  people  now  living 
on  the  Continent  will  become  is  some- 
thing fearful  to  contemplate.  Yet,  the 
North  American  citizen,  instead  of  ac- 
knowledging the  facts  and  recognizing 
the  trend,  is  blindly  and  blatantly  going 
ahead  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  very 
factors  which  are  contributing  most 
toward  the  downfall  of  his  vaunted 
civilization. 


MAN,  UNDER  his  present  mode  of 
operation,  is  not  a  climax  species  in 
the  environment.  He  is  a  transitional 
species;  for  he  is  taking  more  from  the 
environment  than  is  being  replaced.  He 
is  scheduled,  therefore,  in  the  course 
of  events  to  lose  his  dominant  position 
in  the  organic  association;  perhaps,  to 
be  superseded  as  the'number  one  spe- 
cies by  something  else.  Whether  that 
something  is  insect,  rodent  or  weed 
does  not  much  matter  to  us  once  man 
succumbs. 

THE  SAME  factors  that  are  pointing  in 
a  downward  direction  here  on  North 
America  also  apply  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  summary,  they  are  these:  Ex- 
cessive population;  soil  erosion  and  de- 
pletion; destruction  of  forests  and 
rengelands;  excessive  use  of  ground 
water;  and  exhaustion  of  vital  mineral 
deposits. 

TO  THE  STUDENT  of  trends,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  human  race  on  the  earth 
appears  dismal.  The  most  dismal  aspect 
is  the  apathy  toward  or  the  flagrant 
denial  of  this  trend  by  our  so-called 
leaders.  Businessmen  and  politicians  are 
clamoring  for  a  more  rapid  accelera- 
tion of  the  very  trends  which  are  in 
force.  These  two  groups  of  social  trai- 
tors are  even  contemplating  a  third 
world  war — the  greatest  of  them  all — 
although  everybody  who  understands 
anything  about  it  warns  that  such  a 
catastrophe  would  deplete  the  very  re- 
sources on  which  our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion and  "high  standard"  of  living  de- 
pends. 

A  FEW  STUDENTS  of  human  affairs 
recognize  what  is  happening  and  make 
a  fairly  accurate  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. Their  descriptions  are  clear;  their 
analyses  of  the  prevailing  trends  and 
appraisals  of  the  danger  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  probability  of  dire 
consequences;  and  their  warning  is  al- 
most hysterical.  But  when  it  comes  to 
giving  a  synthesis  for  survival,  most  of 
their  suggestions  are  puerile  or  fan- 
tastic— they  lack  the  realism  and  bold- 
ness of  concept  which  the  analysis 
demands. 

TYPICAL  of  this  type  of  literature  is 
William  Vogt's  recent  book  "Road  to 
Survival."  The  author  draws  a  very 
clear  picture  of  the  perils  facing  human 
civilization  and  gives  some  of  the  basic 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   II) 
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ONE  MORE  FUTILITY! 


The  American  doesn't  yet  know  what  he  is  FOR. 
At  most,  he  knows  what  he  is  AGAINST.  Only  the 
pressure  of  events  will  show  him  what  he  is  FOR. 


The  outcome  of  the  recent  presidential  election  just  goes  to  prove  what  Tech- 
nocracy has  always  stated:  namely,  that  the  press  and  radio  of  North  America  are 
the  most  reliable  sources  of  misinformation  in  existence! 


THE  ELECTION  last  month  provided 
a  regular  Frank  Merriwell  finish  to  the 
once-every-four-years  drama.  Almost 
everybody  was  betting  on  the  elephant 
but  the  donkey  won  by  a  whisker. 

ALL  IN  ALL,  the  outcome  of  the 
presidential  race  was  about  as  dramatic 
a  finish  to  a  dull  show  as  we  have  seen 
for  some  time.  We  must  not,  however, 
let  the  drama  of  the  occasion  distract 
us  from  contemplation  of  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  democratic  "landslide." 

WHILE  SOME  administrations  are 
possibly  "better"  than  others  we  must 
not  forget  that,  basically,  all  political 
parties  are  alike  in  the  futility  with 
which  they  approach  the  problems  of 
our  time.  Political  methods  are  inade- 
quate to  solve  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ica. Basically  any  political  administra- 
tion will,  by  the  nature  of  the  Price 
System  in  which  it  functions,  be  unable 
actually  to  solve  any  of  our  continental 
dilemmas.  But,  perhaps,  something  has 
been  gained. 

THE  VOTE  FOR  the  Democratic 
party,  a  vote  utterly  unexpected  by  the 
political  and  financial  pundits  the  na- 
tion over,  was  not  so  much  a  vote  FOR 
President  Truman  as  it  was  a  vote 
AGAINST  business  leadership  and 
business  objectives.  The  American 
public  seems  to  sense,  at  long  last,  that 
what  helps  business  doesn't  necessarily 
help  them.  That,  at  least,  is  quite  a 
change   from   the   "thinking"    of    1928. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  80th  Congress 
seems  to  have  proceeded  under  the 
hallucination  that  only  business  men 
and  their  close  followers  had  any  votes. 
The  crying  need  of  the  people  of 
America  after  the  war  was  for  security, 


for  low  prices,  for  abundant  housing, 
for  all  the  other  benefits  that  Amer- 
icans thought  they  were  defending  in 
the  late  war.  We  know  that  this  Price 
System  was  naturally  unable  to  supply 
our  citizens  with  these  things. 


"MISUNDERSTANDING"!!! 

But  the  greatest  blow  of  all  (of  the 
election)  was  subtle,  more  difficult  to 
define.  It  was  a  realization,  more  felt 
than  expressed,  of  a  basic  shift  in  the 
thinking  of  the  country.  The  swing 
from  the  New  Deal  back  toward  a  gov- 
ernment with  a  more  understanding  at- 
titude toward  the  problems  of  business 
had  been  rudely  checked.  After  16 
years  of  living  under  an  unfriendly  gov- 
ernment, businessmen  found  the  prom- 
ised relief  had  vanished. 

Between  the  people  and  business 
there  was  a  tremendous  gulf  of  mis- 
understanding and  distrust  yet  to  be 
wiped  out.  It  had  turned  out  to  be  a 
far  wider  gap  than  most  businessmen 
had  dreamed.  —  Newsweek,  Election 
Edition,  Nov.  8. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  Congress,  how- 
ever, didn't  even  make  the  effort  to 
persuade  the  people  that  they  were 
trying  to  obtain  these  benefits  for 
them.  They  blandly  proceeded  with  a 
program  designed  to  turn  the  clock 
back  to  around  1909  and  it  should  be 
no  surprise  to  anyone  that,  when  elec- 
tion day  rolled  around,  not  all  of  these 
solons  were  asked  to  come  back. 


THE  RIFT  between  American  busi- 
ness and  the  American  people  is  no 
mere  misunderstanding.  It  began  to 
develop  seriously  in  the  early  thirties 
when  the  hapless  American  working 
man  saw  bankers,  business  men  and  in- 
dustrialists throwing  up  their  hands  in 
the  face  of  depression  and  cutting 
their  losses  by  turning  their  employees 
into  the  street.  It  continued  to  widen 
when  the  demands  by  business  that 
government  spending  be  cut  were 
granted.  The  ordinary  citizen  paid  the 
bill  in  a  devastating  depression. 

THE  AVERAGE  American's  feelings 
toward  American  business  were  not 
improved  by  the  sordid  bargaining  and 
double-dealing  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  when  American  business  had  to  be 
coaxed,  bribed  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  coerced  into  doing  its  "patriotic 
duty." 

IT  HAS  NOT  been  difficult  for  the 
man  in  the  street  to  realize  what  busi- 
ness, through  its  agents  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere,  is  trying  to  do  to  the 
American  economy.  The  goal  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  since  the  war,  and  be- 
fore, has  been  to  halt  the  march  of 
social  change,  to  freeze  the  social 
structure,  to  maintain  special  privilege 
in  the  hands  of  its  present  beneficiaries. 
American  business  and  its  allies  have 
taken  every  step  possible  to  prevent 
the  arrival  of  a  situation  on  this  Conti- 
nent which  would  make  necessary  the 
distribution  of  an  Abundance  to  our 
citizens. 

IN  THE  LAST  few  years  we  have 
seen  a  conspiracy  to  install  a  fascist 
regime  in  America,  a  regime  masque- 
rading under  the  traditional  demo- 
cratic and  republican  forms,  minus  the 
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shirted  storm-troopers  and  the  concen- 
tration camps  but  a  facism  for  all  that. 
Nor  has  this  conspiracy  been  defeated 
by  the  results  of  the  recent  election. 
If  has  only  experienced  a  jolt.  The  Old 
Guard  may  die  but  it  never  learns  and 
it  never  gives  up  while  the  breath  of 
life  is  in  it. 


THE  AVERAGE  American  does  not 
yet  see  the  complete  picture  of  what 
has  happened  and  what  is  happening 
on  this  Continent.  He  does  not  yet 
realize  how  technology  and  science 
have  doomed  this  Price  System — but 
he  will.  He  will  realize  it  just  as  fast  as 
Technocrats  will  tell  him,  just  as  fast  as 
the  pressure  of  events  conditions  him 
to  listen  and  learn. 


IN  THE  MEANTIME,  the  American 
people  have,  at  any  rate,  lost  much  of 
their  faith  in  the  wizards  of  Wall  Street 
and  the  soothsayers  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  When 
we  say  "the  people"  we  mean,  mostly, 
those  who  have  to  work  for  a  living. 
There  are  still  quite  a  force  of  those 
who  live  on  the  income  from  invest- 
ments, those  whose  living  depends  on 
the  well  being  of  the  well  off,  those  who 
hold  white  collar  positions  in  business 
enterprise  and  hope  someday  to  sit  in 
the  top  seats  themselves.  Those  people 
are  still  satisfied.  They  still  support  this 
Price  System  and  the  financial  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  who  manipulate  it. 


THE  BULK  of  the  American  people 
hold  varied  opinions  and  seek  varied 
goals.  But  all  Americans  are  united  on 
one  goal;  they  all  want  security,  they 
all  want  to  have  more  income  and  toil 
less.  They  all  want  the  abundance  that 
this  Price  System  can  never  give  them, 
no  matter  how  many  changes  of  politi- 
cal government  we  experience. 


IN  A- WORLD  of  scarcity  this  dream 
of  abundance  is  a  foolish  one.  In  an 
economy  of  potential  abundance  such 
as  this  North  American  Continent  sup- 
ports it  is  an  intelligent  aspiration,  a 
sound  and  practical  yearning  toward  a 
goal  that  is  near  and  obtainable.  A 
little  more  pressure  from  the  march  of 
events,  a  little  more  understanding  and 
the  American  citizens,  by  the  million, 
will  be  ready  to  embrace  and  install 
Technocracy. 


DECEIVED  and  deluded  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  organs  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem press,  bombarded  by  misleading 
public  opinion  polls,  svengalied  over 
every  radio  network,  the  man  in  the 
street,  nevertheless,  repudiated  the  at- 
tempt to  get  him  back  to  what  is 
laughingly  referred  to  as  "sound  busi- 
ness practices."  This  fact  in  itself  is 
quite  a  setback  for  the  self-appointed 
elite  who  have  been  telling  each  other 
for  years  that  the  public  was  too  dumb 
to  appreciate  its  own  best  interests. 

THE  AMERICAN  doesn't  yet  know 
what  he  is  FOR.  At  most  he  knows 
what  he  is  AGAINST.  When  he  finds 
it  necessary,  for  his  own  survival,  to 
investigate  the  reasons  for  his  difficul- 
ties, he  will  find  out  what  he  is  FOR. 
That  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  men  who 
want  to  keep  America  static. 

THE  REPUDIATION  OF  big  busi- 
ness in  government  pins  the  faith  of 
the  American  voter  to  the  Roosevelt 
program  of  reform  and  semi-regulation 
of  our  economic  system.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  record  of  the  Democratic  party 
during  the  past  sixteen  years. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  administration 
fell  heir  to  the  government  machinery 
in  the  depths  of  the  worst  depression 
this  country  has  yet  seen.  With  all  the 
little  palliatives  which  it  introduced, 
with  all  the  vast  programs  of  spending 
it  inaugurated  it  still  took  the  greatest 
war  in  history  to  bring  the  country  to 
anything  resembling  full  employment 
and  even  a  barely  adequate  standard 
of  living  for  the  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens. And  this  only  became  possible 
when  ten  to  thirteen  million  of  our 
younger  job  seekers  were  safely  im- 
mured in  the  armed  services. 

NOW  THE  democratic  political  ad- 
ministration of  this  country  is  facing 
again  the  same  problems  it  faced  in 
the  1930s.  The  difference  between 
that  time  and  now  is  that  those  prob- 
lems, full  employment,  loss  of  buying 
power,  the  approaching  demise  of  this 
Price  System  have  grown  since  the 
1930s.  Soon  these  giants  will  be  tower- 
ing over  the  continental  scene.  We  do 
not  envy  the  luckless  politicians  who 
will  have  to  grapple  with  them. 

IF  THE  AMERICAN  people  are 
finally  convinced  that  Price  System 
business  and  Price  System  business 
methods    are    not    the    answer    to    the 


problems  of  our  time  we  have  only  one 
more  step  to  take.  The  next  thing  our 
people  have  to  learn  is  that  Price  Sys- 
tem politics  and  political  administra- 
tion of  our  country  and  our  Continent 
have  no  answer  to  offer  either. 

SINCE  1932  Technocracy  has  been 
telling  the  people  of  America  that  only 
the  fundamental  redesign  and  recon- 
struction of  our  entire  economic  and 
political  structures  will  be  of  any  avail 
in  the  face  of  the  critical  problems 
which  confront  us.  It  has  taken  a  greal 
depression  and  a  great  war  to  disen- 
chant the  American  people  with  the 
siren  of  American  business.  The  next 
major  depression  should  complete  the 
work  with  the  stark  demonstration  of 
the  futility  of  any  political  approach 
to  the  problem. 

TECHNOCRACY  INC.  is  fast  tak- 
ing its  rightful  place  in  the  American 
scene  as  the  last  refuge  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  nonsense  of  business  enter- 
prise and  political  futility.  It  should 
become  easier  and  easier  to  indicate 
to  all  Americans  that  only  in  science 
end  technology,  only  in  the  application 
of  science  to  the  operation  of  our 
economy  is  there  any  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, ANY  FUTURE  WORTH  WORK- 
ING FOR. 

WE  MAKE  THE  prediction  that  as 
the  present  trends  ripen,  Americans 
will  rally  to  Technocracy  Inc.  as  the 
only  bulwark  of  stability  in  these  final 
days  of  the  Price  System  on  this  Con- 
tinent. 

— Norwin  Kerr  Johnson 


MACHINES  MAKE  JOBS  (?) 

The  idea  that  the  economic  problem 
may  disappear — that  a  few  hours  per 
week  will  be  sufficient  for  all  of  our 
needs  —  will  alarm  some  people.  The 
Puritan  tradition,  inherited  from  a  pov- 
erty-stricken past,  calls  for  hard  work 
and  frugal  living  as  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. But  despite  our  cultural  ancestry 
there  is  no  escape  from  a  life  of  ease 
unless  we  turn  back  the  clock  of  scien- 
tific advance.  We  shall  have  to  enjoy 
ourselves,  bitter  medicine  as  that  may 
be. 

— H.   Gordon    Hayes,   Professor   of  Economics, 
Ohio   State    University. 
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NEWS  ITEMS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED  FROM  THE  NATION'S  PRESS 


AIN'T  NOBODY  OPTIMISTIC? 

Chance  of  some  business  setback  in 
1949  is  greater  now  than  before. — 
U.  S.  News,  Nov.  12. 

It  may  be  that  we  were  in  for  a 
moderate  recession  even  before  the 
election  upset. — Business  Week,  Nov. 
6. 

Though  the  trend  of  earnings  is  still 
upward,  quarterly  reports  show  many 
companies  have  bumped  the  ceiling. 
Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  companies 
surveyed  by  the  National  City  (Bank 
of  New  York)  reported  smaller  third- 
quarter  earnings  than  a  year  ago;  48 
per  cent  showed  smaller  profits  than  in 
the  second  quarter.  For  many,  the 
boom  seemed  to  be  leveling  off. — 
Newsweek,  Nov.  8. 

ANYWAY  THEY  CAN  DREAM 

A  big  manufacturing  company  has 
received  a  letter,  rather  wistful  in  tone, 
from  a  photographic  agency  in  Tokyo. 
It  reads:  "We  have  a  constant  demand 
for  photographs  of  modern  American 
home  appliances,  for  use  in  Japanese 
publications.  The  Japanese  public,  al- 
though unable  to  buy  any  American 
luxury  items,  likes  to  dream  about 
them." — This  Week  (The  Cooperative 
Consumer). 

WAIT  UNTIL  NEXT  YEAR 

Residents  of  the  Ramona  Gardens 
Housing  development  and  the  com- 
munity immediately  surrounding  it  are 
circulating  petitions  addressed  to  the 
State  Department  of  Highways,  re- 
questing that  an  overpass  be  con- 
structed over  the  Ramona  Freeway  at 
Evergreen  Avenue.  The  petitions  re- 
count that  nine  people  have  been  killed 
while  trying  to  cross  the  Freeway,  two 
of  them  in  the  past  month.- — L.  A. 
Housing  News,  Oct.,    1948. 

PASS  THE  EAR-MUFFS 

A  proposal  coming  from  Montreal 
and  Toronto  suggests  that  street  cars 
be  equipped  with  radio  for  the  enjoy- 
ment(?)  of  patrons  on  their  way  to  or 
from  downtown. — Editorial  in  Financial 
Post,  Nov.  6,    1948. 


THE  BATTLE  IS  ON 

VANCOUVER,  Oct.  18— (CP)— The 
18  per  cent  reduction  in  steel  imports 
from  the  United  States,  announced  in 
Ottawa  today,  was  termed  a  "sledge- 
hammer blow"  to  British  Columbia  in- 
dustry.— Nelson   (B.C.)   News. 

"Our  industry  depends  upon  steel — 
and  steel  depends  upon  scrap.  We 
have  undertaken  to  collect  scrap 
throughout  the  world — particularly  in 
Germany.  To  bridge  the  gap  until 
foreign  tonnages  start  flowing  to  our 
shores,  we  are  planning  a  domestic 
scrap  drive  to  assure  adequate  stocks 
for  this  winter's  steel  production" — 
Bulletin   of  Commerce,    Nov.    I,    1948. 

VANCOUVER,  Oct.  18— (CP)— The 
vanguard  of  Britain's  all-out  export 
drive  arrived  here  during  the  weekend 
when  the  M.  S.  Bataan  discharged  500 
British-built  sedans  and  delivery  vans, 
to  be  driven  to  points  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. — Nelson  (B.C.)  News. 

COMPETITION? 

General  Motors  has  regained  con- 
trol of  the  Opel  automobile  company 
in  Russelsheim,  Germany,  which  ir 
bought  in  1929  and  lost  to  the  Nazis 
during  the  war.  Opel  is  now  turning 
out  small  passenger  cars  and  GM 
hopes  to  step  up  output  to  more  than 
25,000  cars  and  trucks  next  year.- — 
Newsweek,   Nov.    15,    1948. 

IT  DID  HAPPEN   HERE! 

TORONTO,  Oct.  5  — (CP)  — Two 
Southern  Ontario  cities — Belleville  and 
Oshawa — cut  off  power  to  domestic 
consumers  today  in  order  to  meet 
quotas  set  by  the  Ontario  Hydro  Com- 
mission, hard-pressed  by  a  low  rainfall 
at  generating  sites  and  new  industrial 
consumers. — Nelson  (B.C.)  News. 

PROBLEM  NO.   I 

"The  terrifying  efficiency  of  science, 
the  terrifying  inefficiency  of  politics, 
make  in  combination,  probably  the 
most  difficult  and  almost  certainly  the 
most  urgent  problem  in  the  world's 
agenda."  —  Dennis  W.  Brogan  in 
"Science   Illustrated,"   Nov.    1948. 


TSK!  TSK!  I  SAY  OLD  CHAPPIE! 

Alf  Elliott,  one  of  412  London  dock- 
ers who  went  on  a  brief  strike  last  week 
when  the  "guv'nor"  put  a  British-make 
forklift  truck  to  work  helping  unload 
grapes,  lemons  and  Dutch  cheese,  had 
this  to  say  sourly:  "It's  not  that  we  ob- 
ject to  the  machine  so  much,  we're  all 
for  the  machine  just  so  it  don't  replace 
us  and  make  us  redundant.  But  the 
gov'nor  just  put  it  on  without  consult- 
ing us  and  laid  off  those  men.  We 
can't  allow  that!" — Time.  Nov.  15, 
1948. 

NEEDED:  THREE  "R'S" 

"Nearly  half  of  the  nation's  adults 
read  at  less  than  the  sixth  grade  level," 
George  S.  Speer,  head  of  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  psychological 
services  asserted.  "These  people  do 
not  learn  from  printed  directions,  bul- 
letins, letters,  pamphlets  or  books. 
They  avoid  the  printed  page  and  de- 
pend on  oral  statements  of  fellow 
workers  for  information — which  is  fre- 
quently distorted  as  it  passed  from  one 
person  to  another." — Newsweek,  Nov. 
15,   1948. 

PASS  THE  ASPIRIN 

Six  weeks  ago,  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  asked  the  courts  to  break 
up  the  Aluminum  Corp.  of  America. 
Last  week  another  federal  agency,  the 
War  Assets  Administration  approved  a 
deal  to  make  Alcoa  bigger — by  selling 
to  it,  for  $5,000,000,  the  government's 
$19,000,000  aluminum  reduction  plant 
at  Messena,  N.  Y. — Time,  Nov.  15, 
1948. 

HOT  TIME  TONIGHT 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  20— Here's  some- 
thing startling.  New  York's  City  Fire 
Chief,  Thomas  P.  Brophy,  predicts  a 
"wave  of  arson  in  the  near  future. 
Many  people  have  bought  homes  at 
exorbitant  prices,"  he  said.  "In  the 
event  of  even  a  slight  depression,  some 
will  resort  to  arson  to  collect  fire  in- 
surance rather  than  lose  the  money 
they  have  invested." — Labor,  Oct.  23, 
1948. 
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STARVATION? 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Sept.  1948 
— Leading  participants  in  the  centen- 
ary meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  Washington  in  mid-September 
stated  that  the  earth  was  just  not  big 
enough  to  support  its  human  popula- 
tion at  its  present  rate  of  increase.  Dr. 
Fairfield  Osborn,  president  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  speaking  on 
a  symposium  on  the  theme  "What 
Hope  for  Man?"  said,  "Within  the  last 
300  years  the  earth's  population  has 
increased  from  about  four  hundred 
million  to  more  than  two  billion."  He 
said  the  present  rate  of  population  in- 
crease would  double  it  in  another  70 
years.  Figuring  that  it  takes  2'/2  pro- 
ductive acres  of  land  to  feed  one  per- 
son adequately,  it  was  stated  that 
"some  countries  have  less  than  an  acre 
of  productive  land  per  capita.  No 
wonder  there  are  world-wide  shortages 
and  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
are  either  undernourished  or  actually 
on  the  brink  of  starvation." — Awake, 
Oct.  22. 

MEASURE  AGAIN,  PHILIP! 

Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the 
"Journal"  of  the  AMA,  (a  non-smoker) 
says,  "we  have  noticed  an  increasing 
trend  to  make  health  claims  in  cigar- 
ette ads  .  .  .  the  AMA  believes  in  self- 
regulation  by  industry  .  .  .  and  is  at- 
tempting to  encourage  industry  to 
look  into  this  situation  itself."- — Time, 
Nov.   15,    1948. 

GOING  INTO  HOCK 

Private  debts  are  at  an  all-time  high. 
People,  companies  are  borrowing  more 
now  than  ever  before.  There  is  no  sign 
of  letup.  Debt,  above  $400,000,000,- 
000,  is  almost  double  pre-war  debt. 
Mortgages  are  up.  So  are  short-term 
loans,  consumer  credit.  Borrowing  now 
is  feeding  inflation.  A  bust,  shrinking 
incomes,  could  force  defaults,  freeze 
billions  in  bad  debts. 

United  States  News,  Oct.  8.  1948 

CALL  FOR  MR.  GREEN! 

As  a  result  of  connivance  between 
federal  authorities  and  big  plantation 
owners  of  the  southwest,  over  15,000 
Mexican  nationals  swarmed  across  the 
Rio  Grande  in  the  past  week,  and  Pres. 
Mitchel  of  the  Farm  Labor  Union  de- 
clared that  the  result  has  been  to  force 
down  wages  to  "coolie"  levels. — "La- 
bor," Oct.  30,    1948. 


STOCK  MARKET 

Wall  Street  is  showing  distinct  un- 
easiness about  profits  in  1949.  That 
has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  stock 
market's  inability  to  get  any  place 
since  the  "bull  market  signal"  three 
months  ago.  It  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  sharp  and  disturbing  spill  at  the 
start  of  this  week.  Market  analysts 
don't  figure  this  means  any  deep  dip 
in  business.  But  they  do  think  that 
break-even  points  will  begin  to  mean 
something  by  next  year;  up  to  now, 
these  have  just  been  something  to  talk 
about.  Worry  centers  mainly  on  con- 
sumers' ability  to  pay  present  prices. 
1 1  they  can't,  prices  will  be  tested  and 
profits  could  suffer. 

BusinessWeek,  Sept.  25,   1948 

THOSE  "ROBOTS"  AGAIN 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  20— Cotton  pick- 
ing machines  are  "invading  the  cotton 
fields  of  the  South  by  the  thousands," 
the  'Wall  Street  Journal'  reported  this 
week.  Each  machine  does  the  work  of 
about  40  to  50  human  pickers.  So  far, 
because  of  the  labor  shortage,  mech- 
anization hasn't  brought  on  much  job- 
lessness but  the  future  looks  gloomy 
for  workers  in  the  cotton  fields,  the  pa- 
per said.— Labor,  Oct.  23,   1948. 

THE  CONFIDENCE  GAME 

Edward  Peacock  of  London,  England, 
quoted  in  an  interview  at  Vancouver 
recently,  had  this  to  say:  "Although 
international  trade  is  scarcely  function- 
ing at  all  today,  and  is  terribly  ham- 
pered by  restrictions  and  regulations, 
gold  is  still  the  best  standard  of  value 
■ — it  has  the  confidence  of  the  world — 
from  Africa  to  the  Antipodes."- — The 
Mining  Record,  (Colo.)  Oct.,    1948. 

BREAD  IS  TOO  WHITE 

Following  a  series  of  experiments 
with  "Agene"  (nitrogen  trichloride 
used  in  bleaching  flour,  used  in  80% 
of  U.  S.  white  flour)  where  it  was  fed 
in  a  concentrated  bread  diet  to  dogs, 
cats,  rabbits  and  mink,  the  animals' 
brain  cells  were  found  misshapen  or 
missing,  according  to  Conrad  A.  El- 
vehjm  of  University  of  Wisconsin. — 
Time,  Nov.  15,   1948. 

The  real  problem  of  the  future  is 
distribution.  Proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  50%  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
goes  for  distribution. — Harvey  S.  Fire- 
stone, Jr.,  quoted  in  Pathfinder,  Sept. 
22,   1948. 


WHERE  ARE  THOSE  LIGHTS? 

Months  ago  Sec.  of  Int.  J.  A.  Krug 
prophesied:  The  country  will  spend  the 
winter  tottering  on  the  "brink  of  a  seri- 
ous power  breakdown."  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh area,  the  Duquesne  Light  Co. 
advised  500  of  its  biggest  industrial 
consumers  they  would  have  to  reduce 
their  daytime  power 'use  15%  from 
Dec.  I  to  March  I — and  in  Seattle  the 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.  told 
40  industrial  patrons  to  prepare  for 
power  cuts  during  peak-load  hours 
throughout  the  winter.  —  Newsweek, 
Nov.   I,   1948. 

WHY  NOT  POISON  IT? 

LOS  ANGELES,  Nov.  8  —  "Tightly 
fitted  lids  on  garbage  cans  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  indigent  persons 
found  delving  into  the  drums." 

"The  Health  Department  recognizes 
the  fact  that  certain  people  cannot  be 
kept  from  collecting  garbage  for  their 
own  use  but  we  could  make  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  open  cans." — Dr. 
George  M.  Uhl,  City  Health  Officer,  in 
The  Mirror,  Nov.  8. 

SUBSIDIES 

The  U.  S.  tobacco  industry  is  indig- 
nant at  the  British  boycott  of  U.  S. 
tobacco  in  favor  of  Empire  production 
as  a  dollar-saving  move.  While  in  Eu- 
rope Sen.  Alben  Barkley,  from  tobacco- 
growing  Kentucky,  will  ask  ECA  Am- 
bassador Harriman  whether  ECA  is 
encouraging  beneficiary  nations  to  buy 
Greek  and  Turkish  tobacco  instead  of 
American. — Pathfinder,  Sept.  22,   1948. 

Curtailed  grain  exports  are  now 
planned  by  the  Administration.  A  ten- 
tative limit  of  400,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  has  been  fixed  for  the  coming 
year — a  substantial  reduction.  Pressure 
for  more  exports  to  hold  down  the 
domestic  surplus  and  thus  ease  its  im- 
pact on  prices  may  become  almost 
irresistible,  however.  So  the  present 
limit  isn't  final. 

Newsweek,  Sept.  20,   1948 

WHAT,  NO  DIVIDENDS? 

TORONTO— (CP)  — J.  S.  McLean, 
president  of  Canada  Packers,  Ltd.,  told 
the  company's  annual  meeting  Thurs- 
day in  reply  to  a  shareholder's  ques- 
tion that  dividends  will  be  increased — 
but  the  uncertainty  of  food  prices  does 
not  make  it  advisable  to  increase  the 
dividend  for  another  year  or  two. — 
Calgary  Herald,  Oct.   I,    1948. 
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The  Ecology 
of  Man 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  6) 

causes.  His  descriptions  are  vivid,  his 
analysis  is  good,  but  his  synthesis  is 
pathetic.  In  the  early  part  of  the  book, 
he  tells  the  story  of  a  Chinese  man  by 
the  name  of  Wong.  Wong  and  his 
family  are  starving;  so,  Wong  goes 
forth  to  see  if  somewhere  he  can  scrape 
up  something  to  eat.  Meeting  with  re- 
peated failure,  Wong  finally  gives  up 
and  sits  down  to  die. 

WILLIAM  VOGT  is  in  some  ways  like 
Wong.  He  studies  the  situation,  sees 
the  facts,  points  out  the  trends,  indi- 
cates in  general  what  must  be  done; 
but,  when  he  looks  into  the  future, 
he  sees  little  hope.  After  making  a 
few  puerile  gestures  toward  a  synthesis, 
he  tosses  the  problem  into  the  "lap 
of  the  gods"  and,  intellectually  speak- 
ing, sits  down  to  die. 

VOGT  STATES  that  the  program  must 
have  three  parts:  "research,  education, 
and  action  on  the  land."  He  realizes 
that  such  a  program  must  be  organized, 
but  does  not  know  how  it  should  be 
organized;  he  pleads  incompetence, 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  will  somehow  acquire  the  vision 
and  the  unity  needed  to  handle  the  job. 
He  hates  large  technological  opera- 
tions (such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority!)  and  centralized  industries; 
he  wants  to  see  some  sort  of  a  retro- 
gressive trend  toward  small-scale  oper- 
ation. He  wants  a  program  of  birth 
control,  one  that  is  voluntary  and  which 
does  not  offend  anybody  or  any  insti- 
tution. He  proclaims  his  faith  in  de- 
mocracy and  recommends  that  we  pre- 
pare to  "pull  in  our  belts  and  accept 
a  long  period  of  austerity."  He  hopes 
that  if  the  dilemma  is  made  known  to 
ali  mankind,  that  somehow  the  people 
will  see  the  light.  Then  he  concludes: 

"Unless  we  take  these  steps  and 
begin  to  swing  into  them  soon — 
unless,  in  short,  man  readjusts  his 
way  of  living,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
to  the  imperatives  imposed  by 
the  limited  resources  of  his  envi- 
ronment— we  may  as  well  give  up 


all  hope  of  continuing  civilized  life. 
Like  Gadarene  swine,  we  shall  rush 
down  a  war-torn  slope  to  a  bar- 
barian existence  in  the  blackened 
rubble." 

IT  IS  A  SAD  commentary  on  the  in- 
telligence of  the  human  species  that 
it  is  not  able  to  plan  adequately  for 
its  own  survival.  Now  that  civilized  man 
has  become  dominant  in  the  organic 
world  and  has  every  advantage,  it 
seems  paradoxical  that  he  should  be 
headed  pell-mell  for  oblivion. 

THE  PICTURE  might,  indeed,  be  as 
dark  as  William  Vogt  paints  it  except 
for  the  thinking  of  one  man.  One  man 
had  the  intelligence,  the  strategical 
genius,  and  the  integrity  to  develop  an 
idea  for  human  survival  that  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  facts  and  with  the  social 
needs  of  man.  At  times,  almost  single- 
handed  this  man,  Howard  Scott,  worked 
out  a  strategy  of  social  operations  that 
could  be  blue-printed  into  a  social  plan 
for  the  North  American  Continent.  This 
idea,  in  time,  became  known  as  Tech- 
nocracy. 

BUT,  TECHNOCRACY  was  not  a  pop- 
ular program.  If  man  was  to  survive, 
he  would  have  to  change  many  of  his 
ways;   he   would   have   to   abandon   his 


concepts  of  individual  anarchy,  also 
he  would  have  to  repudiate  his  politics, 
his  business  enterprise,  and  his  uncon- 
trolled wastage  of  natural  resources. 
This  did  not  sit  well  with  the  people 
of  North  America,  it  did  not  cater  to 
their  soft,  sentimental  illusions.  It  made 
many  enemies  and  it  faced  a  stone  wall 
of  human  inertia.  It  was  not  an  idea 
that  could  win  popular  acceptance  and 
support  over  night.  It  was  an  idea  that 
would  have  to  penetrate  slowly  into 
the  social  intelligence  of  the  people; 
but,  it  was  an  idea  that  had  to  grow 
and  expand,  for  its  time  had  come.  It 
could  not  be  denied  for  long. 

TECHNOCRACY  is  today  the  only 
refutation  of  the  prediction  that  man's 
civilization  is  doomed  to  failure.  Tech- 
nocracy maintains  that  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  remain  the  dominant  species 
on  the  earth  and  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living  for 
many  centuries  to  come.  It  is  possible 
for  him  to  be  the  climax  species  in 
a  new  ecological  balance;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  this  at  a  level  of 
existence  even  far  above  that  of  the 
average  North  American  of  today. 
It  has  the  only  blueprint  for  a  high- 
energy  social  mechanism  that  will  not 
run  down. 

TO  DO  THIS,  man  must  adopt  a  new 
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strategy  for  his  social  operations  and 
change  his  mode  of  living  to  conform 
to  that  strategy.  He  must  return  unto 
the  ecological  system  as  much  as  he 
takes  from  it.  If  man  can  do  that,  he 
can  survive  and  flourish  for  thousands 
of  years  more  on  the  earth.  If  he  does 
not  do  it,  nature  will  take  a  ruthless 
course  so  far  as  the  human  species  is 
concerned. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  blueprint  pertains 
specifically  to  North  America  as  an 
operational  unit.  If  the  world  is  ever 
to  install  a  scientific  social  control  it 
must  begin  somewhere.  The  reasons 
why  Technocracy  selects  North  Amer- 
ica as  the  beginning  place  are  two: 
( I )  North  America  happens  to  be  where 
the  idea  of  Technocracy  originated;  it 
is  the  home  of  the  Technocrats;  (2) 
North  America  is  the  easiest  place  on 
which  to  install  such  an  operation. 

THIS  DOES  NOT  mean  that  Techno- 
crats ignore  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
pletely, rather,  they  have  a  serious 
concern  for  all  areas  of  the  earth.  It 
is  possible  that  eventually  Technocracy 
will  be  introduced  and  installed  on 
other  Continents;  but,  it  must  be  es- 
tablished in  some  one  place  first.  It 
cannot  be  done  everywhere  at  once. 
The  most  unfavorable  parts  of  the 
world  will  have  to  be  left  in  a  state 
of  virtual  abandonment  until  the  more 


favorable  areas  are  set  up  and  oper- 
ating. 

WE  DO  NOT  wish  to  imply  by  the 
foregoing  that  Technocracy  Inc.  has 
a  world  program.  We  are  merely  mak- 
ing a  long  range  speculation  for  the 
future  of  an  idea.  Technocracy's  only 
blueprint  program  is  for  North  Amer- 
ica. When  Technocracy  is  well-estab- 
lished here,  that  will  be  the  time  for  us 
more  seriously  to  contemplate  the  en- 
demic problems  of  other  parts  of  the 
earth.  Technocracy  is  a  forceful  and 
realistic  program  with  a  superb  strategy 
in  support  of  human  survival  and  ad- 
vancement. It  is  not  a  weak  philosophi- 
cal dream,  infected  with  the  virus  of  a 
wishful-thinking  good  will.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram with  concepts  stern  enough  to 
get  the  job  done.  It  is  as  uncompromis- 
ing as  the  grim  question  which  must  be 
answered  within  the  next  decade — the 
question  of  survival. 

MAN'S  EXISTENCE  under  the  Price 
System  is  transitional;  for  the  Price 
System  does  not  provide  the  strategy 
for  a  long-term  survival.  It  only  offers 
man  a  chance  to  reap  a  quick  profit 
and  move  on.  The  bonanza  of  Price 
System  enterprise  is  even  now  running 
into  borasca.  A  new  concept  and  a 
new  pattern  of  economic  living  is  man- 
datory for  the  future  if  man's  ecologi- 
cal position  is  to  be  to  his  liking.  That 
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Further  depletion  of  natural   resources 

—  (Courtesy  Utah  Pub.  &  Devel.  Dept. 


concept  and  that  pattern  cannot  be 
found  within  the  framework  of  the 
Price  System.  That  means  that  North 
Americans  cannot  go  on  doing  fcr 
long  what  they  are  now  doing.  They 
can  adhere  stubbornly  to  the  concepts 
of  the  status  quo  and  blunder  into 
catastrophe,  or  they  can  accept  the 
planned  progression  outlined  by  How- 
ard Scott  and  advance  upward  into 
the  future.  Technocracy  is  prepared  to 
show  the  way. 

IN  ORDER  to  continue  at  a  high  level 
of  civilization  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  North  Americans  must  do 
these  things: 

THEY  MUST  conserve  the  fresh  water 
of  the  Continent  and  return  it  to  the 
ground  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  up 
the  water  table  and  maintain  it  at  as 
favorable  a  level  as  possible.  This  can 
be  done  most  effectively  through  the 
Continental  Hydrology  Program  de- 
signed by  Technocracy.  This  program 
provides  for  the  maximum  use  of  the 
fresh  water  resources  of  the  Continent 
on  a  balanced  basis. 

THEY  MUST  return  to  the  soil  the  fer- 
tility which  is  taken  from  it  in  the 
process  of  raising  plants  and  animals. 
For  the  most  part,  this  means  that  the 
fertility  must  never  leave  the  soil  area. 
We  cannot  depend  indefinitely  on 
scarce  deposits  of  mineral  fertilizer  to 
make  up  for  a  wasteful  depletion  of 
the  natural  fertility.  Such  a  program 
demands  a  Continental  agrobiology, 
scientifically  designed,  wherein  the 
plant  and  animal  crop  of  the  Continent 
will  provide  an  abundance  of  food  for 
the  population  and  products  for  the 
industries  of  the  Continent,  without 
depleting  the  productivity  of  the  soil. 
Only  Technocracy  can  furnish  the  strat- 
egy necessary  to  the  solution  of  that 
problem. 

THEY  MUST  be  careful  in  their  use 
of  the  non-replaceable'  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Continent.  More  abun- 
dant materials  should  be  used  wherever 
possible  in  place  of  scarce  materials 
and  replaceable  materials  used  in  place 
of  non-replaceable  materials.  Then  a 
program  of  maximum  use  and  maximum 
recovery  must  be  instituted.  We  can- 
not afford,  for  example,  to  discard  22 
billion  metal  cans  on  the  national  trash- 
piles  each  year,  nor  be  lavish  in  the 
use  of  lead   as  a   basic  ingredient  for 
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paint.  This  program  can  be  carried  out, 
but  not  under  the  Price  System.  We 
must  turn  again  to  Technocracy  for 
the  answer. 

THEY  MUST  establish  a  balanced  utili- 
zation of  energy.  We  cannot  plan  to 
operate  for  long  on  fossil  fuel  as  our 
major  energy  source.  Instead,  we  must 
adopt  a  system  of  energy  use  which 
will  obtain  a  maximum  amount  of  en- 
ergy from  renewable  sources  and  a 
minimum   amount  from   non-renewable 


ENERGY    KEY 
TO  THE  FUTURE 

The  answer  to  the  key  question — 
where  will  we  be  getting  our  energy  in 
the  future,  50  or  100  or  200  years  in 
the  future?  was  partially  answered  this 
week  at  a  session  of  the  28th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  in  Chicago,  when  members 
heard  a  carefully  thought-out  paper  on 
the  long  range  aspects  of  this  problem. 
The  author,  Eugene  Ayres  of  Gulf  Re- 
search &  Development  Co.,  reached 
this  conclusion:  "We  will  eventually 
have  to  shift  away  from  sources  of  en- 
ergy that  get  used  up,  turn  to  'con- 
tinuous', inexhaustible  sources — and  we 
had  better  start  following  this  policy 
soon!"— Business  Week,  Nov.  13,  1948. 


sources.  Technocracy's  program  pro- 
vides for  such  an  energy  balance.  The 
Price  System  on  the  other  hand  refuses 
to  face  the  problem,  but  seeks  to  de- 
plete our  limited  fossil  fuels  at  the 
maximum  rate  that  will  yield  a  "fair 
return"  in  the  way  of  profits. 

THEY  MUST  institute  a  program  of 
population  control  which  will  keep  the 
population  within  the  bounds  of  the 
long-range  capacity  of  food,  water, 
minerals  and  energy  supplies.  North 
America  is  not  seriously  over-burdened 
with  population  at  present,  but  it  is 
gradually  approaching  that  condition. 
The  population  of  North  America 
should  not  much  exceed  200  million. 
No  political  party  can  touch  these 
problems  concerning  the  population, 
but  science  can  find  a  ready  answer. 


WE  HAVE  HERE  presented  the  prob- 
lem of  North  America  in  bare  outline. 
And  we  have  pointed  out  some  of  the 
results  that  must  be  reached.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  problem  will  not 
solve  itself — at  least  not  in  any  way 
that  we  will  like.  It  can  only  be  solved 
by  an  intentional  and  coordinated  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  North  American 
citizens  to  get  it  solved.  They  must  be 
the  ones  who  execute  the  tactics  which 
support  the  strategy  of  survival. 

THE  PRICE  SYSTEM  does  not  have  any 
strategy  for  survival;  it  does  not  even 
have  the  mechanism  by  which  an  ef- 
fective strategy  can   be  implemented. 


is  necessary.  The  choice  is  literally  be- 
tween Technocracy  and  Chaos. 

SCIENCE  applied  to  the  social  order 
is  the  only  effective  technique  of  doing 
this.  That  is  the  method  of  Technocracy. 
Science  has  never  yet  let  the  human 
race  down;  business  and  politics  have 
never  done  otherwise.  Technocracy  is 
non-business  and  non-political  —  it  is 
slrictly  scientific.  It  alone  can  meet  the 
requirements. 

AS  PAINFUL  as  it  may  be  to  you,  you 
must  make  a  decision.  The  March  of 
Events  will  not  let  you  sit  on  a  fence 
or  equivocate  for  long.  So,  you  might 


The  net  results  .  .  .  floods! 


In  the  long  run,  the  operations  of  the 
Price  System  are  defeatist.  The  Price 
System  can  only  mine  out  the  resources 
and  move  on.  When  the  resources  are 
gone — what  then?  Well,  that  day  is 
rushing  upon  us.  Our  Technological  de- 
velopment has  given  it  a  momentum 
that  it  never  had  before.  This  genera- 
tion must  face  the  problem  and  find 
the  answer. 

TECHNOCRACY  has  always  pointed 
out  that  Technocracy's  method  of 
social  operation  will  not  be  adopted 
because  it  is  desirable  but  because  it 


as  well  decide  now.  Which  are  you 
for — the  "blundercrats"  of  the  Price 
System  or  the  Technocrats?  No  matter 
how  smart  you  are  in  the  immediate 
manipulations  of  the  moment,  you  have 
no  security  under  "blunderocracy."  The 
only  future  worthwhile  is  a  future  in 
Technocracy. 

YOU  DO  NOT  have  to  be  a  genius  to 
be  a  Technocrat.  But  you  must  have 
integrity  and  an  attitude  of  coopera- 
tive endeavor.  You  must  be  prepared 
to  function  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
self-disciplined  body  of  people  with  a 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Surplus  A  La  Chopsticks 


What  helps  Business  helps  You — right  into 
bankruptcy!  The  overseas  surplus  racket 
shows  the  pattern. 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  buy  a  gross  of 
rusty  wrenches,  a  reclaimed  flight 
jacket  or  a  pair  of  garrison  shoes,  any 
local  surplus  store  will  oblige  you.  The 
nation's  counters  are  piled  high  with 
the  junk.  But  would  you  like  to  buy  a 
jeep?  A  Command  car?  A  truck?  A 
motorcycle?  Perhaps  your  soul  hungers 
for  a  big  electric  generator.  Perhaps 
you  want  a  refrigerator,  a  lathe,  some 
construction  machinery.  Buy  it  here, 
sucker,  and  buy  it  new!  They  can't 
supply  you?  That's  tough  stuff,  buddy. 
You  can't  buy  any  of  that  kind  of  stuff 
from  war  surplus,  not  at  any  rate  from 
overseas. 

ALL  OF  YOU  dear  readers  know 
what  all  this  is  leading  up  to.  You  are 
right.  We  are  getting  reamed  again. 
Old  Price  System  business  always  sees 
to  it  that  when  the  duck  soup  comes 
raining  down  we  have  nothing  but  a 
fork. 

WHEN  THE  LATE  disagreement 
ended,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  were 
littered  with  millions  of  tons  of  highly 
saleable  eguipment,  lots  of  it  still  in 
the  crates.  Plenty  of  ex-GIs  planned 
to  go  into  business  with  some  of  that 
equipment.  In  case  the  reader  is  under 
the  delusion  that  this  columnist  is  ob- 
jective and  disinterested,  forget  it. 
Like  many  another  good  man  I  raised 
particular  ned  trying  to  buy  either  a 
jeep  or  a  command  car  for  certain 
dark  purposes. 

THE  EX-GI  quickly  found  out  that 
government  surplus  sales  were  not  for 
him.  In  1946  and  1947  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  were  filled  with  bitter 
complaints  by  the  boys  who  wore  the 
ruptured  duck  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  an  "in"  of  any  extent  in  a  gov- 
ernment surplus  sale  unless  the  buyer 
represented  some  Price  System  cor- 
poration. The  suggestion  that  the  boys 
that  fought  the  war  should  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  the  surplus  at  reasonable 
prices,  i.e.,  prices  in  keeping  with  the 
Gl  budget,  were  provocative  of  gales 
of  laughter. 


THERE  WERE  several  excuses  of- 
fered for  this  sort  of  treatment.  Over- 
seas surpluses  would  cost  too  much  to 
bring  home.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  islands  particularly 
rich  in  this  form  of  treasure  still  main- 
tain garrisons  of  American  soldiers, 
who  from  personal  experience  make 
the  best  stevedores  on  earth,  or  sup- 
port indiginous  natives  who  are  willing 
and  ready  to  work  for  wages  that 
would   be   considered    quite    low   here. 

ANOTHER  ALIBI  was  that  to  bring 
these  goods  home  and  sell  them  to  the 
boys  who  did  the  fighting  would  re- 
place new  goods  and  prevent  their 
sale.  Unemployment  would  result  as 
factory  slowdowns  developed.  We 
must  remember  that  this  excuse  was 
being  freely  issued  at  the  same  time 
that  shortages  of  heavy  equipment 
were  particularly  pressing  in  this  coun- 
try. The  steel  mills  too  were  complain- 
ing about  the  shortage  of  steel  scrap 
then. 


IMPORTER  SUES 
ON  SURPLUS  DEAL 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Nov.  I  8 — (U.P.) 
— A  San  Francisco  importer  has  sued 
the  General  Commodities  Corp.  of 
Hawaii  for  $5,000,000  which  he 
claimed  as  his  share  of  an  asserted 
$10,000,000  profit  on  a  war  surplus 
deal  with  the  Chinese  government.' — 
Inglewood  Daily  News,  Nov.   18,    1948. 


NOTHING  IS  too  good  for  our  vet- 
erans. Nothing  was  about  what  they 
got  when  it  came  to  overseas  located 
surpluses.  Private  enterprise  as  always, 
took  the  first  bite. 

WELL,  WHAT  did  happen  to  these 
surpluses?  Some  of  them  were  dumped 
in  the  sea.  Some  of  them  are  still- rot- 
ting somewhere  in  the  jungles  and  the 


palm  groves.  But  the  bulk  of  them 
have  been  disposed  of.  Ah  yes — they 
have  been  disposed  of  to  China  at 
rock  bottom  prices! 

IN  ORDER  to  do  this,  rigid  restric- 
tions have  been  put  in  force  prohibit- 
ing the  return  to  the  United  States  of 
many   catagories   of  surplus   materials. 

Refrigerators,  pumps,  presses,  sawmills, 
tractors,  machine  tools,  etc.  all  are  on 
the  prohibited  index.  According  to 
George  Weller  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Service, 

"LAST  WEEK  I  saw  a  new  motor 
lathe,  perfectly  preserved  in  grease, 
on  the  dock  at  Saipan  going  to  China 
at  22%  of  what  it  cost  the  taxpayers, 
not  including  shipment  here. 

"WORK  CLOTHING— high  priced 
in  the  U.  S.  where  no  civilian  wants  a 
surplus  uniform — is  barred.  So  are 
gloves  and  even  pillow  cases.  X-ray 
machines  are  condemned  to  remain 
rotting  in  the  islands  or  be  buried  in 
China's  unsorted  acres  of  waste.  Not 
even  dental  equipment  can  be  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  under  this  incredible  Amer- 
ican embargo  against  Americans." 

But  you  can  buy  some  of  this  stuff 
— IF — you  deal  with  an  American  firm 
that  re-buys  the  stuff  from  the  Chinese! 

These  firms  buy  from  the  Chinese  the 
American  equipment  that  the  Chinese 
paid  about  22  cents  on  the  dollar  for. 
The  American  firm  pays  about  50  or 
60  cents  on  the  dollar,  leaving  the 
Chinese  a  nice  profit  gained  merely 
by  holding  the  stuff  for' a  few  weeks. 
The  final  American  sucker-purchaser 
pays  the  full  price,  Chinese  profit, 
American  importer  profit,  jobber  pro- 
fit, retail  profit- — plus  shipping  charges. 

THE  AMERICAN  sucker  paid  for  the 
stuff  ONCE  by  his  taxes.  Now  he  has 
to  buy  it  AGAIN,  many  times  over. 
Remember,  what  helps  business  helps 
vou — right  into  bankruptcy.  DO  YOU 
STILL  LIKE  THE  PRICE  SYSTEM? 
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Operation  Lake  Erie 


AT  THE  TIME  of  greatest  national 
despair,  tumbling  values,  bankruptcy, 
deflated  prices,  mass-unemployment, 
bread  lines,  mental  and  physical  misery; 
at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  one  of 
the  country's  leading  politicians  gave 
out  this  statement:  "We  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  fear".  Fear  was  the  dom- 
inant emotional  state.  The  political 
sage  spoke  to  allay  this  fear  and  sub- 
stitute hope.  It  was  his  way  of  telling 
the  people  that  an  attitude  of  fearless- 
ness coupled  with  confidence  in  his 
political  leadership  would  bring  better 
times.  His  "new  deal"  policy  of  deficit 
spending  and  a  second  world  war  did 
bring  "better  Times"  and  a  war  boom. 

TODAY,  in  a  period  of  war-born 
prosperity,  big  employment  rolls,  high 
pnces  and  continued  expansion  we  find 
beneath  the  turmoil  of  great  business 
activity  a  growing  undercurrent  of 
fear,  fear  of  tomorrow  or  a  year  from 
tomorrow.  Apprehension  is  openly  ex- 
pressed in  almost  all  political  speeches 
and  political  and  economic  commen- 
taries. Hopelessness  gnaws  at  the  in- 
sides  of  the  people.  We  are  sinking 
back  to  1932. 

AT  THAT  TIME  the  story  of  Tech- 
nccracy  broke  in  the  public  press  and 


Technocracy's  Gray  Fleets  cover  the  Continent! 
Gray  Fleet  Units  from  six  eastern  States  and 
Canada  circle  Lake  Erie  to  symbolize  Technocracy. 


guickly  swept  across  the  land.  It  bore 
a  message  of  hope  to  the  depressed 
populations  of  North  America. 

IT  WAS  short  lived.  Overnight  the 
publicity  was  reversed.  The  leadership 
of  Technocracy  was  smeared  with  cal- 
umny and  the  press  settled  down  on  a 
policy  of  see  no  news,  hear  no  news, 
soy  no  news  of  the  new  movement.  It 
has  adhered  to  this  policy  with  notable 
consistency  to  the  present  day.  What 
was  the  reason  for  the  publicity  re- 
verse? The  press  was  silenced  by  busi- 
ness leaders  who  suddenly  found  that 
Technocracy  could  not  be  bought,  con- 
trolled and  operated  for  a  profit;  or 
even  shelved  in  dusty  obscurity  as  an 
endowed  institution.  A  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  Continental 
mass  movement  was  something  new  and 
something  to  fear.  It  could  (so  the  ty- 
coons thought)  be  killed  by  a  conspir- 
acy of  silence  and  they  like  to  pretend 
that  the  movement  is  dead. 

TODAY  Technocracy  Inc.  is  a  virile, 
dynamic,  moving  organization  persist- 
ently presenting  its  program  of  security 
and  abundance  for  all  Americans  to  all 
Americans.  It  bears  the  flame  of  a  new 
social  order;  a  new  hope,  our  only 
hope.    Its  objective  is  the  extension  of 


its  factual  analysis  and  its  design  for  a 
new  America  to  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  citizens  that  they  may  take  effec- 
tive action  toward  survival. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  basic  strategy 
in  pursuing  this  objective  is  Symboliza- 
tion.  Advertising?  No,  advertising  is 
not  the  word.  Technocracy  is  not  ask- 
ing the  public  to  buy  something  which 
it  produces  and  sells  at  a  profit.  True, 
the  organization  does  maintain  its  own 
press,  publishing  magazines,  leaflets 
and  books  for  sale  but  it  sells  at  a  loss, 
ncl  a  profit. 

TECHNOCRACY  symbolizes  by  us- 
ing an  emblem,  the  Monad,  that  silver 
and  vermillion  circular  design  of  two 
balanced  tear-drop  motives,  seen  on 
the  coat  lapels  of  its  members,  on  its 
official  literature,  on  its  section  head- 
quarters and  all  its  equipment.  It  stands 
fcr  Technocracy's  operational  design 
for  balancing  distribution  with  produc- 
tion, thereby  ensuring  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  goods  and  services  from  pro- 
ducing sequences  to  the  consuming 
public.  This  design  is  the  only  possible 
way  of  doing  away  with  oscillating 
periods  of  boom  and  depression.  Such 
a  condition  is  of  course  highly  desir- 
able.   When  the  people  wish  to  move 
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to  secure  it  they  will  know  which  way 
to  turn;  toward  the  emblem- — toward 
Technocracy. 

WHEN  YOU  WANT  authentic  re- 
liable factual  printed  information  look 
for  the  emblem  at  the  top  of  Techno- 
cracy literature.  It  is  your  protection 
against  phony  imitation.  If  you  want 
to  know  where  to  get  it,  ask  the  person 
wearing  the  Monad. 

MANY  Technocrats  wear  official 
gray  dress.  It  is  not  obligatory.  They 
stand  out  in  the  crowd.  When  you 
need  them  you  can  find  them.  Sym- 
bclization  puts  the  organization  with 
its  program  out  in  open.  It  effects  a 
definite  status  of  independence.  Ir 
tells  the  world  that  it  has  no  connec- 
tions, affiliations  or  similarity  with  com- 
munism, fascism  or  any  political  or 
economic  organization,  here  or  abroad. 
It  says,  Technocracy  Inc.  has  no  axe  to 
grind.  It  has  no  assumption  of  power 
theory  and  will  disband  as  soon  as  its 
objective  has  been  attained.  Its  mem- 
bers cannot  hold  elective  political  of- 
fice. 

SOME  Technocrats  paint  their  mo- 
torized equipment,  cars,  motorcycles, 
airplanes,  etc.  official  gray  and  Vermil- 
lion, displaying  the  Monad  and  section 
location.  This  equipment,  too,  stands 
cuu  in  traffic.  Some  of  it  is  equipped 
with  public  address  systems  and  two- 
way  radio  sets.  It  is  ready  for  public 
service.  It  has  been  used  in  many 
emergencies  such  as  disastrous  floods, 


explosions,  and  fires.  It  worked  through 
the  war  aiding  every  homefront  war 
activity.  It  has  been  used  by  all 
branches  of  armed  service,  and  it  gets 
the  green  light  from  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Only  the  uninformed  imagine 
that  there  is  anything  subversive  about 
Technocracy. 

TECHNOCRACY  realizes  that  to  be 
of  important  service  it  must  have  some- 
thing besides  equipment.  It  must  have 
organization  for  effective  group  action, 
and  it  must  have  discipline.  Techno- 
ctacy's  leadership  having  neither  po- 
litical nor  economic  compulsion  must 
rely  upon  the  cultivation  of  self-discip- 
line in  its  members.  This  is  something 
new   and    amazing    attainment.     It    has 


been  recognized  and  praised  by  the 
army  and  police  officials  and  all  others 
who  have  had  occasion  to  call  upon 
lechnocracy  in  time  of  need. 

TO  BE  efficient  at  such  times  re- 
quires organization;  that  is,  each  mem- 
ber must  know  his  part  in  the  operation 
and  when  and  where,  to  act.  There 
must  be  cooperation  and  synchroniza- 
tion. This  requires  practice.  As  a 
means  of  symbolization,  self  discipline 
and  practice  in  the  handling  of  equip- 
ment Technocracy  Inc.  has  developed 
the  motorcade.  Lest  some  uninformed 
person  should  suppose  that  such  con- 
certed action  is  conducive  to  regimen- 
tation, let  it  be  said  that  intelligent 
self  discipline  is  quite  the  opposite. 

THIS  HAS  BEEN  proven  in  every 
operation  the  organization  has  under- 
taken. This  spring  when  terrible  floods 
broke  loose  in  the  Northwest,  Techno- 
crats met  this  emergency  with  power, 
lighting,  communication  and  transport 
equipment,  together  with  trained  men 
and  women  who  saved  uncounted  lives. 
No  one  ordered  them  out.  They  acted 
on  their  own  initiative.  When  sandbags 
ran  out,  a  Technocrat  with  a  plane  vol- 
unteered to  find  more.  He  got  them. 
When  the  army's  plane  ran  out  of 
aviation  gas  a  Technocracy  plane  vol- 
unteered to  find  some,  and  did.  There 
was  an  urgent  need  for  ladders.  Stores 
v/ere  closed,  and  officials  knew  not 
where  to  find  them.  A  Technocrat 
knew.  He  used  his  initiative.  In  half 
an  hour  he  came  up  with  a  truck  load 
of  them.  Meals  for  the  functional  per- 
sonnel were  a  necessity.  Women  Tech- 
nocrats volunteered  to  provide  them. 
300  meals  were  served  in  one  day  from 
a  small  Technocracy  kitchen.  This  kind 
of    organization,    operating    efficiently 
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without  pay  or  reward  of  any  kind 
under  no  duress  except  the  threat  of 
disaster  before  them  is  something  new. 
Individuals  have  worked  that  way  on 
occasion  but  there  has  never  been  a 
Continental  stand-by  organization  of 
this  kind.  The  small  town  volunteer  fire 
department  is  the  closest  thing  to   it. 

PERFORMANCE  such  as  we  just  de- 
scribed is  something  more  than  effec- 
tive organized  local  action,  in  time  of 
emergency.  It  is  a  form  of  symboliza- 
tion.  It  symbolizes  a  design  of  com- 
plete over-all  social  operations  of  a 
continental  area,  where  natural  re- 
sources, power,  communications,  trans- 
portation, mining,  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  mechanisms  and  all  service 
facilities  are  operated  under  designed 
technological  control  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people.  Operated  by  trained 
personnel — not  in  competition  but  in 
co-operation,  in  accordance  with  a  de- 
sign that  provides  for  the  greatest  lati- 
tude in  individual  initiative. 

WE  MENTIONED  the  Motorcade  as 
a  means  of  symbolization  practice  in 
self  discipline  and  in  the  handling  of 
equipment.  Divisions  of  Technocracy's 
Gray  Fleet  move  out  into  the  field 
for  maneuvers,  touring  in  formation 
through  towns  and  country. 

A  MOTORCADE  was  planned  and 
carried  out  by  Technocrats  in  the  Lake 
Erie  area  who  could  get  away  for  the 
holiday  weekend  of  Sept.  4-5-6.  Tech- 
nocracy gray  cars  and  riders  of  Detroit 
arid  vicinity,  Cleveland,  Akron  and  To- 
ledo assembled  at  Section  I ,  R.  D.  8342 
Detroit  on  Friday,  September  4,  re- 
ceived instructions  and  moved  across 
the    border    into    Canada.     Canadian 


Police   escort — Buffalo 

Technocrats  joined  the  formation  in 
Windsor  for  the  tour  through  southern 
Ontario  to  Niagara  Falls.  The  Fleet 
was  enlarged  by  units  from  cities  along 
the  way:  London,  St.  Thomas,  Hamil- 
ton and  Toronto.  These  units  had  re- 
ceived instructions  as  to  assemblage 
points,  fueling  and  refreshment  stops, 
maneuver  signals  from  control  cars,  etc. 
In  this  way  the  behavior  of  each  unit 
was  co-ordinated  and  synchronized  with 
that  of  the  whole.  The  operation  had 
been  designed  and  was  directed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  physical  require- 
ments of  the  project;  not,  according  to 
the  whim  of  any  individual;  no  dictator 
here.  Here  was  a  moving  example  of 
technological  control  of  a  transporta- 
tion project. 

THE  MOTORCADE  moved  across 
the  border  again  into  the  States  over 
International  Bridge  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  usual  delay  caused  by  immigration 


First  gas  at  Hamilton 
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and  customs  inspection  illustrates  the 
interference  of  political  and  economic 
controls  in  Continental  transportation. 
Here  again  symbolization  was  given 
meaning.  The  cars  carried  license 
plates  from  both  American  states  and 
Canadian  provinces  symbolizing  Tech- 
nocracy's Continental  Program  for  con- 
solidating the  resources  and  production 
facilities  of  these  two  dominant  North 
American  countries. 

FROM  THE  FALLS  the  Motorcade 
moved  to  Buffalo,  thence  along  the 
south  shore  symbolizing  in  Erie,  Buffalo 
and  Cleveland  where  the  Fleet  was  re- 
viewed by  Continental  Director-in- 
Chief  Howard  Scott  and  others  of  the 
CHQ  party.  The  fleet  arrived  back  in 
Detroit  Monday  evening,  September  7. 
Members  who  had  remained  at  home 
arranged  a  big  reception  and  banquet 
where  members  and  friends  heard  Di- 
rector-in-Chief  Howard  Scott  speak  on 
America's  approaching  economic  crisis. 

NO,  TECHNOCRACY  is  neither 
dead  nor  dormant  as  the  public  press 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  would 
have  us  believe.  Hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  people  living  around  Lake  Erie 
now  know  about  the  press's  deceptive 
strategy. 

THROUGHOUT  the  entire  route 
the  Technocrats  were  given  a  most 
cordial  reception.  Thousands  of  pieces 
of  Technocracy  literature  were  placed 
in  outstretched  hands  and  thousands  of 
inquirers  were  answered. 

THE  TRAFFIC  bureaus  of  cities  vis- 
ited having  been  notified  of  the  time 
of  arrival  provided  the  motorcade  with 
motorized  police  escorts  through  their 
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cities.  Technocracy  salutes  the  func- 
tional personnel  of  these  bureaus  for 
their  courtesy  and  efficient  service. 

ALTHOUGH  we  are  at  present  rid- 
ing a  wave  of  so-called  prosperity  there 
are  strong  indications  that  it  has 
reached  its  peak  and  is  now  receding. 
America's  greatly  expanded  productive 
mechanism  is  rapidly  filling  the  pipe- 
lines of  supply.  Flooded  inventories  are 
already  here  and  more  are  in  prospect. 
This  means  shelves  loaded  with  goods 
that  cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit  large 
enough  to  sustain  the  existing  economic 
structure.  The  loss  will  start  the  down- 
ward spiral  of  deflation. 

THE  BREAKING  POINT  similar  to 
that  of  October  1929  is  close  at  hand. 
Only  this  time  it  will  be  worse.  Amer- 
ica's agricultural  and  manufacturing 
mechanisms  have  grown  to  the  point 
where  only  a  major  war  can  absorb  the 
mammoth  production. 

AMERICA'S  politico-economic  lead- 
ers are  well  aware  and  fearful  of  this 
condition;  hence  their  propaganda 
which  they  hope  will  lead  to  war — an- 
other war  in  which  "Uncle  Sap"  will 
furnish  the  money  and  the  material  re- 
sources from  his  already  depleted  sup- 
ply. This  is  all  that  politico-economic 
leaders  can  offer;  another  calamity  to 
be  capitalized  in  an  attempt  to  extend 
the  life  of  a  dying  Price  System. 

THE  TIME  to  prepare  for  imminent 
disaster  is  now.  The  time  to  investigate 
Technocracy's  Continental  Design  for  a 
new  social  order  of  security  and  abund- 
ance is  now. 

LOOK  TO  THE  MONAD  SYMBOL. 
Ask  the  person  wearing  one.  Stop  a 
gray  car  and  ask  for  authorized  litera- 
ture stamped  with  the  Monad.  Drop 
into  a  Technocracy  Section  Headquar- 
ters. You  will  see  the  Monad  over  the 
door  or  on  the  windows.  JOIN  TECH- 
NOCRACY NOW! 

—Harry  Smith,  R.  D.  8342 


ANOTHER  MAN  OUSTED 

Boston  manufacturers  say  new  ma- 
chine for  use  in  watch  repair  establish- 
ments makes  watchpart  cleaning  fully 
automatic.  Parts  are  put  in  basket  on 
machine's  arm  which  then  puts  them 
through  two  cleansing  solutions,  spins 
parts  to  remove  fluid,  rinses  them,  dries 
them.— Financial   Post,   Oct.   30,    1948. 
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The  sea  is  being  denuded  of  fish — 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Fly  ash  from  industrial  and  public 
utility  smokestacks  and  slag  from  the 
bottom  of  furnaces  which  burn  pow- 
dered coal — both  hitherto  useless — 
now  can  be  made  into  building  blocks. 
The  process  was  developed  at  the  New 
Jersey  state  ceramics  station. 

The  average  family  in  this  country 
owes  its  next  six  weeks  income.  Out- 
standing consumer  debt  —  what  indi- 
viduals owe  to  companies — is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  according  to  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reports.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  average  family  owed  $323 
to  business  organizations,  not  counting 
whatever  else  it  owed  to  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  the  independent  corner  store. 
— Pasadena  Star-News,  May  15,  1948. 


Ecology  of  Man 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

definite  social  objective.  In  Technoc- 
racy, there  are  many  "little"  jobs  to  be 
done  which  are  as  important  as  the  so- 
called  big  jobs.  In  Technocracy,  there 
is  no  place  for  individual  anarchy,  ego 
inflation,  or  opinionation.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  function,  and  it  is 
function  that  will  get  the  job  done. 
There  is  no  material  reward  and  no 
glory  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
what  must  be  done. 

FOR  ALL  whb  can  qualify  on  this  basis, 
there  is  room  and  a  job  in  Technocracy. 
Can  you  qualify? 

— Wilton  Ivie 


Front  Cover  —  Servicing  Technocracy  Equip- 
ment. The  "Big  Eye"  searchlight  gets  its  back 
washed. 

Rear  Cover  —  A  Technocracy  Communications 
Technician    stands   by    his   microphone. 

— Techphotos  by  Phebus 


LOBBYING 

The  Justice  Department  will  ask 
Congress  next  year  to  plug  a  loophole 
in  the  Federal  Lobbying  Act,  requiring 
anyone  who  engages  in  any  attempt  to 
influence  legislation  to  register  as  a 
lobbyist.  Lobbying,  meanwhile,  has 
developed  into  a  multi-million-dollar 
enterprise  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Newsweek,  Sept.  27,  1948 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  r~  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol   signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists 
that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the   nearest  Technocracy   unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are    welcome    in    Technocracy. 
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NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833-  11834  AREA 
TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  out- 
lining Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction  to  Technocracy.  .  .  .  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change.  .  .  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science  vs.  Chaos 10c 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate 

of  Survival 1 5c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'.  .  10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong'.  .  15c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way.  .  .  15c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Anqeles  44,  Calif.,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17. 
N.  Y.,   15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  I  166  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  1024  E.  Pike  St.,  Se- 
attle 22,  Wash.,  20  cents  a  copy;  $2.00 
for    12  issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 


LISTEN: 


CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS" 


Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 


KXLA 

(  I  I  10  on  your  dial) 
Every  THURSDAY,  6:15  p.  m. 
(Pacific  Daylight-Savinq  Time) 


KUSN 


KRNR 

1490  on  your  dial) 


KPMC 

(  1560  on  your  dial) 
Every  SUNDAY,   I  1 :30  a.  m. 

[Pacific  Daylight-Savinq  Time) 


KBRO 


(  1510  on  your  dial ) 

Every  SUNDAY,  10:00  a.m. 

(Pacific  Daylight- 

Saving  Time) 


(  Roseburg,  Oregon)  (  1490  on  your  dial) 

Everv  SUNDAY    3-45  Dm  (  Bremerton,  Washinqton) 

every  iUINUAT,  J.4o  p.m.  ^^  SUNDAYi   |  .45  p.  m 

(Pacific  Daylight-  (Pacific  Daylight- 

Saving  Time)  Saving  Time) 
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A   Technet    Radio   Operator,    one   of  Technocracy's   Communication   Technicians   stands   by  for  a   schedule. 
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ALL  TOGETHER,  MEN! 


SUPPOSE  WE  made  a  list  of  the  ten 
most  difficult  tasks  in  the  world.  What 
would  YOU  put  first  on  the  list?  It's 
a  good  question,  isn't  it?  To  put  it 
mildly,  there  would  be  differences  of 
opinion. 

AND  YET — the  correct  answer  isn't 
hard  to  find.  The  record  shows  us  that 
the  hardest  job  that  man  has  ever 
tackled  is  the  job  of  working  together 
with  his  fellows. 

ENTERPRISES  BEYOND  counting; 
military  enterprises,  commercial  enter- 
prises, governmental  enterprises,  with 
everything  to  make  them  successful, 
have  broken  down  because  the  men 
who  had  to  administer  them  couldn't 
work  together.  Today,  intelligent  lead- 
ers in  all  fields  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize this  problem  as  the  number  one 
stumbling  block  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cessful accomplishment. 

WE  TECHNOCRATS  have  this 
problem  too.  We  represent  an  in- 
formed minority  in  the  population  of 
America  who  is  seeking  to  pass  on  its 
information  to  the  majority.  We  are 
companions  in  an  Organization  that 
does  not  enjoy  large  financial  subsidies, 
political  favor  or  easy  access  to  the 
more  conventional  types  of  publicity 
mediums.  So  great  are  the  difficulties 
under  which  our  Organization  functions 
that  many  price  system  authorities 
have    claimed    that    we    could    by    no 


means  be  successful.  This  claim  we 
have  triumphantly  refuted.  The  growth 
of  our  Organization  has  refuted  it. 

NOT  THE  least  of  the  tools  with 
which  Technocracy  has  built  its  Organ- 
ization is  its  solidarity.  Technocracy 
Inc.  is  not  merely  an  organization.  It 
is  a  companionship.  The  men  and 
women  who  wear  the  Monad  are  shar- 
ers in  a  common  idea.  They  work  for 
a  common  objective.  Because  their 
strength  is  a  united  strength  it  is  mul- 
tiplied many  times.  In  Technocracy, 
the  whole  is  far  more  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts. 

IN  ANY  form  of  society,  those  who 
are  united  in  their  basic  concepts,  in 
their  determination  and  in  their  dis- 
cipline have  a  great  advantage.  When, 
as  with  the  Technocrats,  they  are  also 
correct  in  their  analysis  of  current  con- 
ditions and  future  trends  then  they  be- 
come unbeatable!  Only  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  solidarity  could  beat  them. 

THEIR  OPPONENTS  may  slander 
them.  They  may  be  attacked  and  ridi- 
culed. They  may  even  be  ignored  with 
contempt  but  sooner  or  later  the 
steady  relentless  pressure  that  such  a 
body  is  capable  of  exerting  has  its 
effect. 

IT  IS  not  necessary  that  informed 
Technocrats  should  be  very  numerous. 
The  greater  the  number  the  greater  is 


the  difficulty  in  maintaining  solidarity 
and  discipline.  The  small  well  organ- 
ized group  moves  through  society  like 
a  battering-ram  with  all  its  energies 
exerted  in  one  direction,  on  one  point. 

THE  IDEA,  more  than  the  individual 
carriers  of  the  idea,  is  what  counts. 
When  the  correct  time  comes,  all 
Americans  will  be  called  on  to  partici- 
pate. 

WHEN  THE  time  comes!  Great 
social  movements  are  a  matter  of  tim- 
ing. Social  advances  cannot  be  made 
until  the  time  is  ripe  for  them.  A  re- 
view of  the  past  shows  very  few  men 
who  have  ever  had  the  broadness  of 
concept,  the  technical  knowledge,  and 
the  strategic  ability  to  gauge  that  tim- 
ing and  to  call  the  turn  exactly.  But 
the  movements  that  have  been  led  by 
such  men  have  altered  events  and 
made  history. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  SOLIDARITY  is 

the  thing  all  supporters  of  the  Price 
System  fear.  Technocracy's  solidarity 
is  the  thing  they  seek  to  destroy.  As 
long  as  the  men  and  women  in  gray 
work  steadily  together  carrying  out  the 
basic  directives  of  the  Organization 
the  battering-ram  of  Technocracy  con- 
tinues to  swing.  Should  that  solidarity 
be  broken  the  Organization  could  very 
well  be  crippled. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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NNWar  Lords  of  Washington" 


How  Are  You  Going  to  Summon  Up  a  Revolution- 
ary Force  When  Your  Burning,  Moving,  Underlying 
Desire  Is  to  Preserve  and  Protect  the  Status  Quo? 


"OFFICIAL  SECRECY,"  "SECUR- 
ITY," "CONFIDENTIAL  MATERIAL;" 
these  have  been  the  cloaks  of  darkness 
behind  which  government  throughout 
the  ages  has  managed  to  hide  its  mis- 
takes from  the  general  public.  Of  late, 
however,  since  the  creation  of  modern 
news  and  communication  functions,  the 
mistakes  and  the  malarkey  of  politi- 
cians has  had  a  habit  of  leaking  out 
sooner  or  later.  Blowing  the  gaff,  stri- 
dently, has  become  almost  a  modern 
art  form.  The  latest  clarion  trumpet 
call  that  dishes  the  dirt  in  no  uncertain 
terms  is  the  sensational  book  "The 
Warlords  of  Washington"  by  Bruce 
Catton. 

BRUCE  CATTON  was  War  Produc- 
tion Board  Chairman,  Donald  Nelson's 
press  agent,  a  man  in  a  position  to 
know  the  facts.  In  a  rough,  smashing, 
amusing,  easily  readable  style  he  tells 
the  story  without  pulling  any  punches. 
Technocrats  and  those  interested  in  the 
future  of  America  will  get  a  lot  of  use- 
ful information  out  of  the  War  Lords 
of  Washington.  (Harcourt,  Brace, 
13.00) 

CATTON  PUTS  the  finger  for  all  the 
seedy  double-dealing,  all  the  inept 
fumbling,  all  the  sad  failures  of  our 
country  to  rise  to  the  occasion  in  the 
war  period  squarely  on  the  fear  of  so- 
cial change  that  haunted  American 
business  men  and  politicians  in  the 
early  forties. 

SAYS  CATTON,  "The  world  revo- 
lution was  not  going  unrecognized 
back  there  in  1941  except  in  the  one 
place  of  all  places  where  myopia 
was  sure  to  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

"AND  THIS  myopia — this  sooth- 
ing, its  only-a-noisy-gin-party  frame 
of  mind  did  not  exist  by  accident. 
You  can't  ride  out  a  world  revolu- 
tion very  well  unless  you  can  summon 
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a  revolutionary  force  to  your  aid  .  .  . 
But  how  are  you  going  to  summon 
up  a  revolutionary  force  when  your 
burning,  moving,  underlying  desire 
is  to  preserve  and  protect  the  status- 


quo?" 

TECHNOCRATS  WHO  remember 
the  savage  fight  that  Technocracy 
waged  back  in  those  days  to  expose 
the  failure  of  American  business  to 
build  an  adequate  defense  for  North 
America  will  feel  a  familiar  twinge  as 
they  read  Author  Catton's  analysis  of 
the  big  industrialists  who  ran  the  de- 
fense program. 


"THE  MEN  who  ran  the  defense 
program  were  men  from  big  indus- 
try.  They  were  honest  and  patriotic 


but  they  were  also  men  who  were 
thoroughly  conditioned  by  back- 
ground and  environment.  Suppose 
they  had  admitted  to  themselves 
and  in  public  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram was  not  really  just  an  extra 
piece  of  fire  insurance  but  was  act- 
ually the  first  long  and  irrevocable 
step  toward  a  final  showdown  with 
the  axis  and  everything  the  axis 
stood  for;  their  comfortable  reliance 
on  the  status  quo  would  have  gone 
up  in  smoke.  The  desire  to  have  a 
defense  program  that  would  not 
really  change  anything  very  much 
would  have  been  doomed  for  it 
would  have  at  once  been  unescap- 
ably  obvious  that  nothing  would  do 
but  a  program  which  would  change 
everything  a  great  deal,  much  of  it 


Some   Businessmen 

in   Defense 

... 

■and 

their   business 

(to  June   '41) 

CORPORATION 

DEFENSE 

DEFENSE 

CORPORATION 

OFFICERS 

JOBS 

CONTRACTS 

American  Brass  Corp. 

James  H.  Madden 
James  T.  Kemp 

O.P.M.  Official 
O.P.M.  Official 

$     6,857,101 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

George  F.  Hocker 

O.P.M.  Official 

71,449,442 

Chrysler  Corp. 

Edmund  S.  Chapman 

O.P.M.  Official 

34,179,529 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  C 

orp. 

George  M.  Kirk 

O.P.M.  Official 

4,587,200 

Crucible  Steel  Co. 

Frank  E.  Spencer 

O.P.M.  Official 

14,184,446 

Dravo  Co. 

Alex  W.  Dann 

Office  Transportation 

10,830,481 

General  Electric  Co. 

F.  B.  Cliffe 
Carl  M.  Lynge 

O.P.M.  Official 
O.P.M.  Official 

106,754,743 

General  Motors  Corp. 

Wm.  Knudsen 
Frederick  C.  Horner 
E.  F.  Johnson 
Benson  A.  Waderlow 
Bayard  B.  Kunkle 
John  L.  Pratt 

O.P.M.  Head 
Office  Transportation 
O.P.M.  Official 
O.P.M.  Official 
O.P.M.  Official 
O.P.M.  Official 

324,403,069 

International  Harvester 

Co. 

Richard  E.  Evans 

O.P.M.  Official 

9,368,738 

Lukens  Steel  Co. 

A.  J.  O'Leary 

O.P.M.  Official 

8,000,719 

Murray  Corp.  of  America 

Clarence  W.  Avery 

O.P.M.  Official 

3,079,680 

Proctor  and  Gamble 

Rich  R.  Deupree 

O.P.M.  Official 

24,720,000 

United  Aircraft  &  Trans 

P- 

George  J.  Mead 

O.P.M.  Official 

186,439,438 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp. 

E.  R.  Stettinius 

O.P.M.  Official 

5,548,143 

Western  Electric  Co. 

J.  F.  McKermann 

O.P.M.  Official 

22,017,520 

Westinghouse  Elect.  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  C.  Brandt 

O.P.M.  Official 

37,747,430 
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permanently.  The  attempt  to  show 
that  we  really  had  enough  steel, 
enough  aluminum,  enough  rubber, 
enough  of  this,  that  and  the  other 
thing  would  have  fallen  flat  on  its 
face — as  it  was  then  in  the  process 
of  falling,  only  it  wasn't  necessary  to 
admit  it." 

WE  MUST  remember  that  in  1941 
the  industrialists  and  business  men  of 
America  were  just  emerging  from  the 
chastening  of  the  great  depression. 
Apparently  they  had  learned  nothing. 
Significently  enough,  nowhere  in  the 
floods  of  books  covering  the  period  of 
the  1930s,  that  are  being  published 
now,  is  there  any  realization  or  admis- 
sion that  the  depression  of  1929  was 
the  end  of  an  era  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  kind  of  America.  On  the  con- 
trary. American  businessmen  and  in- 
dustrialists in  1940  were  primarily  in- 
terested in  returning  to  the  sure  settled 
conditions  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
1920s  and  before.  They  owned  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  New  Deal  and 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  Tech- 
nocrats. Though  the  depression  had 
not  shaken  their  faith  in  the  Price  Sys- 
tem it  had  frightened  them,  shaken 
their  faith  in  their  own  abilities.  They 
were  no  longer  the  men  who  had  par- 
layed oilwells  into  fuel  empires  and 
railroads  into  transportation  monopo- 
lies. 

THEY  HAD  denounced  and  derided 
Technocracy's  warnings  that  abund- 
ance was  dooming  the  Price  System 
but  they  believed  them  in  their  hearts. 
Their  fears  fascinated  them,  made 
them  incapable  of  rising  to  the  occa- 
sion when  the  Second  World  War 
called  for  extraordinary  measures.  As 
Catton  points  out, 

"A  GRIM  specter  haunted  these 
men's  minds  in  those  days;  the 
specter  of  going  back  some  day  to 
ordinary  peacetime  pursuits  and 
finding  the  nation  equipped  with 
more  productive  capacity  than  could 
be  profitably  employed.  This  specter 
was  back  of  resistence  to  a  defense 
program  determination  that  would 
make  such  expansion  unavoidable. 
The  nation  had  just  come  through  a 
decade  in  which  men  were  painfully 
confused  and  irritated  by  the  fact 
that  the  mere  ability  to  produce 
more  than  was  needed  somehow 
seemed  to  mean  that  they  had  to 
get  along  with  less  than  was  needed. 


A  too-ardent  defense  program — a 
program  based  on  realities  which  ex- 
panded productive  capacity  all 
along  the  line  with  no  concern 
whatsoever  for  the  way  it  might  have 
to  be  used  after  the  war — was  not 
to  be  embraced  lightly.  Genuine 
abundance  can  be  the  most  horrify- 
ing of  all  concepts."  (Underlining, 
ours.) 

BRUCE  CATTON  tells  the  story  of 
the  "fight  to  kid  the  public,"  the  effort, 
finally  successful,  to  use  the  publicity 
powers  of  government  to  hide  the  mis- 
takes of  government  and  industry,  to 
sugar-coat  the  pill  and  persuade  the 
American  citizen  that  the  war  effort 
was  in  good  hands.  The  Director  of 
Information  of  the  Defense  Program 
had  to  be  removed  because  of  his  de- 
termination to  tell  the  people  the  facts 
and  let  them  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. 

"HORTON  BEGAN  to  come  un- 
der fire  from  two  sides;  from  the 
New  Dealers  who  after  all  hated  to 
see  the  administration  looking  as  if 
it  couldn't  run  a  defense  program 
and  from  the  corporation  presidents 
in  OPM  who  hated  to  see  industry 
looking  as  if  it  couldn't  either.  It 
was  not  Horton  as  an  individual  who 
was  under  fire  so  much  as  it  was  the 
idea  that  he  stood  for;  the  idea  that 
the  people's  business  is  something 
the  people  have  the  right  to  know 
all  about,  whether  it  is  being  done 
well  or  badly;  the  unwavering  con- 
viction that  the  'public  reaction'  will 
take  care  of  itself  if  the  job  which 
the  people  reacts  to  is  done  prop- 
erly. As  long  as  he  had  charge  of 
the  publicity  channels  for  the  de- 
fense program  there  was  no  chance 
to  kid  the  public." 

WITH  HORTON  out  of  the  way  the 
"public  relation  experts"  and  the  bright 
young  men  of  the  commercial  adver- 
tising corporations  moved  in  to  svenga- 
lie  the  public.  And  with  the  country 
actually  at  war  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  still  had  little  idea  of 
what  was  possible  in  War  production 
and  apparently  no  idea  on  how  to  ad- 
ministrate  it. 

"STACY  MAY  and  Bob  Nathan 
had  concluded  that  it  would  be 
physically  possible  for  America  to 
produce     forty-five     billion     dollars 


worth  of  war  goods  in  1942  and 
sixty-five  billions  in  1943 — estimates 
which  turned  out  to  be  amazingly 
close  to  what  was  actually  accom- 
plished but  as  of  the  day  after  Pearl 
Harbor  they  were  having  a  very  hard 
time  getting  any  one  to  believe  it. 
The  War  Department,  speaking  for 
the  Army  still  had  a, modest  view  of 
what  it  was  going  to  need.  OPM 
speaking  for  industry  had  an  equally 
modest  view  of  what  industry  could 
do." 

IN  WAR,  as  in  peace,  the  American 
Price  System  was  demonstrating  its 
usual  refusal  to  listen  to  scientific  find- 
ings. In  the  early  1930s  the  Price  Sys- 
tem turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Howard 
Scott's  predictions  that  peace  time 
production  in  America  could  reach 
levels  that  would  furnish  every  adult 
American  with  an  income  equivalent  to 
a  1929  buying  power  of  $20,000  per 
year.  In  the  early  1940s  the  American 
Price  System  turned  the  same  deaf  ear 
to  the  predictions  of  their  own  experts 
that  war  time  production  in  America 
could  hit  sixty-five  billions  plus.  Both 
times  the  Price  System  has  been  shown 
to  be  wrong. 

MR.  CATTON  traces  the  course  of 
the  savage  struggle  within  the  OPA  to 
make  the  big  industrialists  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  the  war  contracts  and 
freeze  out  the  small  manufacturer.  But 
at  the  same  time  that  big  industry  won 
the  right  to  monopolize  the  war  pro- 
duction contracts  they  were  stubbornly 
resisting  any  attempt  to  convert  the 
big  industries  from  their  profitable 
civilian  production  to  straight  war  pro- 
duction. He  describes  the  "last  stand" 
of  the  automobile  industry  to  continue 
making  civilian  automobiles.  Although 
a  great  part  of  the  country's  machine 
tools  were  owned  by  the  automotive 
corporations  their  leaders  insisted  that 
few  of  these  machine  units  could  be 
reconverted  to  war  production. 

"AND  AFTER  long  months  in 
which  the  shortage  of  machine  tools 
had  been  a  desperate  handicap  it 
was  at  least  tentatively  suggested — 
though  not  by  anyone  in  govern- 
ment— that  the  industry  (automo- 
biles) which  possessed  upwards  of 
50%  of  the  nation's  total  supply  of 
industrial  machine  tools  might,  if  no 
one  could  think  of  anything  better 
for  it  to  do,  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
relieve  the  machine  tool  bottleneck." 
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FINALLY,  URGED  by  the  grim  ne- 
cessities of  the  hour,  government 
banned  further  manufacture  of  civilian 
automobiles.  And  the  same  machine 
tools  which  automobile  manufacturing 
tycoons  said  couldn't  be  converted  to 
war  production  were  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  tanks,  guns,  etc., 
which  we  needed  to  win  the  war. 


ONE  OF  the  greatest  fights  that 
raged  in  the  organization  of  the  war 
production  effort  on  the  policy  level 
in  Washington  was  the  struggle  to  set- 
tle the  question,  "Who  will  control  the 
program?"  Business  wanted  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Bernard  Baruch  system  un- 
der which  war  production  would  be 
planned  and  controlled  by  industry  it- 
self through  committees  of  business 
men  and  industrialists.  Government 
sources  were  against  this  plan.  It  would 
result  in  full  permanent  cartelization  of 
the  American  economy,  the  creation  of 
a  series  of  giant  monopolies  which 
would  dominate  the  post-war  produc- 
tion picture.  Walter  Ruether,  the  Au- 
tomobile Unions  leader  thrust  into  the 
breach  with  the  Ruether  plan  for  con- 
trolling the  war  effort. 


THE  RUETHER  plan  envisioned  a 
joint  management-labor  control  of 
American  industry  working  mainly 
through  three  sub-committees  each  a 
body  containing  representatives  of 
both  management  and  labor.  The  three 
sub-committees  were:  a  Technical  Com- 
mittee to  plan  conversion  of  basic  fa- 
cilities and  organize  national  engineer- 
ing activities,  a  Labor  Committee  to 
boss  the  training  program  for  skilled 
workers  and  to  allocate  manpower  to 
those  war  industries  that  needed  it  and 
a  Sub-contracting  Committee  to  bring 
the  vast  number  of  small  manufacturers 
into  the  program. 

NEEDLESS  TO  say,  the  labor-man- 
agement angle  of  the  Ruether  plan 
caused  turmult  and  affright  among  the 
ranks  of  the  industrialists.  No  one  was 
very  pleased  with  the  idea  of  cutting 
the  small  manufacturer  in  on  the  gravy, 
either.  But  rescue  was  at  hand.  The 
government,  still  alarmed  at  the  impli- 
cations of  the  Baruch  plan  handed 
down  a  decision  which  also  sunk  Rue- 
ther's  ideas  without  trace.  The  govern- 
ment had  decided  to  control  the  de- 
fense program  themselves  through  their 
appointees  in  OPM  and  its  allied  bu- 
reaus. 


"FOR  BETTER  or  for  worse,  gov- 
ernment was  going  to  call  the  turn. 

"IN  OTHER  words,  a  barrier  had 
been  set  up  to  prevent  fundamental 
change  in  the  economic  system  dur- 
ing the  war  program.  ...  It  hap- 
pened that  the  barrier  had  been 
erected  against  the  threat  of  change 
coming  from  the  direction  of  finance 
capitalism  but  it  worked  just  as  well 
when  the  threat  came  from  militant 
labor." 

THE  ADOPTION  of  the  Baruch  sys- 
tem for  administering  the  war  program 
would  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
an  America  dominated  by  the  great 
cartels,  an  America  in  which  Big  Busi- 
ness would  have  been  openly  en- 
throned. The  Ruether  system,  had  it 
been  permitted  to  function,  would 
have  resulted  in  the  rapid  ascendancy 
of  militant  labor  as  the  Ruether  "sub- 
committees" would  have  controlled  and 
unionized  all  labor  during  the  war  pe- 
riod. The  government  decision  to  run 
the  war  program  through  government 
orders  and  decisions  administered  by 
dollar-a-year  men  nailed  down  the 
economy  and  ensured  that  no  effective 
change  in  the  control  mechanism  of  the 
American  industrial  complex  would  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  govern- 
ment, in  effect,  insured  the  big  manu- 
facturers against  social  change  for  the 
duration. 

SO  THE  dollar-a-year  men  went  to 
work  to  arm  America.  The  business- 
men and  the  industrialists  had  refused 
to  serve  their  country  in  wartime  until 
they  were  well  bribed  by  cost-plus-ten- 
percent  contracts  complete  with  esca- 
lator clauses  permitting  them  to  up 
their  prices  in  case  of  "unforseen  de- 
velopments." They  refused  to  serve 
their  country  by  permitting  any  really 
basic  reorganization  of  American  in- 
dustry, any  real  pooling  of  patents  or 
operations.  They  insisted  that  the  de- 
fense program  be  managed  by  their 
corporation  executives.  They  were  will- 
ing to  recognize  as  leaders  only  the 
same  price  system  chiselers  that  had 
led  them  in  peacetime.  They  held 
firmly  to  this  pattern  while  other  Amer- 
icans were  pouring  out  their  blood  on 
the  fighting  fronts  of  the  world. 

"THE  GREAT  feature  of  the  dol- 
lar-a-year man  system  was  that  it  in- 
sured a  high  degree  of  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  between  indus- 
try and  government.     It  meant  that 


when  the  rulers  of  industry  were  told 
by  government  what  they  could  or 
could  not  do  or  were  called  in  by 
government  for  exortation  and  ex- 
position they  received  their  orders 
and  exortation  from  men  whom  they 
were  willing  to  recognize  as  big 
shots.  Phillip  Reed,  for  instance,  was 
in  charge  of  consumer  goods  divis- 
ion for  WPB  during  the  early  months 
of  the  war.  What  he  said  to  indus- 
trialists affected  by  the  orders  of  his 
division  carried  weight,  not  just  be- 
cause he  had  a  high  position  in  WPB 
but  because  everybody  knew  that  in 
private  life  he  was  chairmen  of  the 
board  of  the  great  General  Electric 
Corporation.  In  or  out  of  govern- 
ment he  was  a  leader  of  industry. 

.  .  .  NOW  CONTRAST  that  with 
the  position  of  such  a  man  as  Leon 
Henderson.  He  had  nothing  to  stand 
on  but  the  force  of  his  personality, 
the  power  of  his  own  intelligence 
and  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
law  and  by  executive  order.  Indus- 
try did  not  listen  to  him  gladly.  It 
listened  to  him  because  it  had  to." 

ONE  WONDERS  what  would  have 
happened  to  our  war  effort  if  Ameri- 
can soldiers  had  obeyed  only  those  of- 
ficers whom  they  were  "willing  to  re- 
cognize as  big  shots"?  The  industrial- 
ists who  had  failed  in  peace  time  to 
combat  depressions  and  unemployment- 
had  lost  none  of  their  arrogance.  They 
had  lost  none  of  their  determination  to 
let  the  whole  country  go  hang  rather 
than  give  up  their  privileges  and  their 
dominating    position    in    the    economy. 

BRUCE  CATTONS  chapters  on  the 
Great  Rubber  Mess  and  the  Gasoline 
Rationing  Struggle,  his  account  of  the 
attempt  of  the  army  to  force  conscrip- 
tion of  labor  when  the  war  was  nearly 
over  are  must  reading  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  be  well  informed  about 
this  interesting  era  of  our  history.  So 
are  his  descriptions  of  the  joint  allied 
army-business  fight  to  prevent  or  delay 
government  planning  for  reconversion 
to  peace  time  production.  The  army 
opposed  it  in  order  to  maintain  army 
preeminence  in  a  tight  atmosphere  of 
mostly  phony  "crisis"  while  business 
opposed  it  as  a  threat  to  "free  enter- 
prise." Speaking  of  the  fight  on  re- 
conversion planning  Catton  says, 

"ONE  CONSIDERATION  should 
guide   all    reconversions    planning    as 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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One  More  Escape  Mechanism 


Let's  Give  It  All  Away  Abroad!  After 
All,   It's  Only  Our  Bread  and  Butter! 


DURING  THE  closing  years  of  the 
1930s  a  strange  unbelievable  note 
could  be  detected  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  the  right-wing  newspapers  of 
France.  This  note  might  be  summed 
up  in  the  statement,  "BETTER  HITLER 
THAN  THE  POPULAR  FRONT!"  To- 
day, in  America,  almost  as  strange  a 
note  is  being  heard  in  Washington 
circles.  This  American  version  could  be 
summarized  as,  "RATHER  GIVE  IT 
ALL  AWAY  ABROAD  THAN  RISK 
SOCIAL  CHANGE!" 

DR.  EDWIN  G.  NOURSE,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  headlined  the  point  in 
his  recent  discussion  devoted  to  the 
future  of  economic  conditions  in  this 
country.  He  declared  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  seventeen-billion-dollar 
Marshall    Plan    and    its   concurrent   ex- 


penditure of  fifty  billion  dollars  for  re- 
armament, serious  economic  conse- 
quences might  be  expected  in  this 
country.  Among  these  he  listed  over- 
production, an  inevitable  saturation  of 
inventories,  cutbacks  in  distribution,  a 
fall  in  purchasing  power,  and  mass  un- 
employment; all  leading  up  to  an  in- 
evitable economic  collapse. 

OTHER  LEADING  economists  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  a  perman- 
ent Marshall  Plan  of  ten  billions  or  so 
a  year.  By  constantly  supplying  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  with  the  products  of 
American  factories  and  farms,  they 
hope  to  maintain  the  necessary  scar- 
city in  America  and  still  keep  American 
production   going   at  profitable   levels. 

THE  ARGUMENT  of  these  "throw 
it    away    forever"    economists    is,     of 


Liner  in  Port  of  Los  Angeles  being  loaded  with  goods  for  export. 

(Photo  courtesy  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce) 


course,  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  enormously  increased 
productive  capacity  of  American  in- 
dustry cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit  to 
Americans  in  this  Price  System.  But  to 
keep  the  mechanism  going  indefinitely 
for  the  benefit  of  its  owners  and  stock- 
holders by  shipping  the  products 
abroad  has  several  extremely  weak 
points. 

IF  WE  lay  aside  any  consideration 
of  whether  agreements  could  be  made 
with  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  to 
accept  ten  billions  of  American  goods 
per  year,  agreements  that  would  be 
sufficiently  profitable  to  American 
business  to  make  the  game  worth  the 
playing,  we  still  have  several  doubts  to 
resolve.  Could  we  maintain  such  a 
production  indefinitely?  Would  such  a 
procedure  be  of  benefit  to  anyone  but 
the  owner  and  stockholders  who  would 
draw  the  profits  of  such  a  transaction? 

AS  HOWARD  SCOTT  has  pointed 
out,  "United  States  has  the  greatest 
producing  capacity  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  its  productive  ca- 
pacity is  so  great  that  it  can  practi- 
cally outproduce  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  so  many  lines  from  automobiles  to 
steel,  from  armaments  and  shells  to 
rubber  tires,  and  from  planes  to  ma- 
chine tools.  The  United  States  has  the 
productive  equipment,  the  technologi- 
cal knowhow  and  the  trained  personnel. 
It  can  outproduce  the  world — but  here 
the  trained  technologist  asks,  for  how 
long? 


"IF  THE  United  States  were  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  its  steel  plant,  its  oil 
production  and  its  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity at  anything  approaching  full 
load  it  would  be  drowned  in  a  surplus 
of  production  in  less  than  twenty 
months.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  uses 
its  resources  and  its  technological  ca- 
pacity to  light  not  only  the  lamps  of 
China  but  the  lamps  of  half  the  world, 
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it  has  taken  in  too  much  territory.  It 
is  profitable  business  to  dump  our  ex- 
cess production  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  but  it  is  an  exhausting  process  to 
the  reserves  of  continental  United 
States.  Yes,  the  United  States  has  the 
technological  capacity,  the  organized 
skill  and  the  trained  personnel  to  out- 
produce the  world  but  does  it  have  the 
resource  capacity  (metals,  oil,  etc.)  to 
commit  this  kind  of  supernational  ex- 
travagance on  the  basis  of  even  a  five 
year  plan?  All  of  the  geological  esti- 
mates are  in  the  negative. 

"THE  DOMESTIC  problem  here  at 
home  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  one  of  how  to  distribute  the  ever- 
mounting  abundance  pouring  out  of 
our  national   production." 

AMERICANS  CANNOT  afford  to 
forget  that  the  present  generation  will 
be  responsible  to  future  generations  of 
Americans  for  the  non-recurrent  re- 
sources of  this  Continent.  If  we  waste 
and  squander  their  livelihood  we  will 
deserve  and  receive  the  condemnation 
of  our  posterity. 

THE  ECONOMISTS  who  favor  a 
permanent  Marshall  Plan  are  weeping 
bitterly  because  America  has  such  a 
large  productive  capacity  that  depres- 
sions will  result  if  we  try  to  use  it.  Be- 
cause we  can  produce  more  than 
enough  we  must  resign  ourselves  to 
having  less  than  we  need.  Alice  in 
Wonderland  never  saw  a  sillier  situa- 
tion than  this! 

WITH  OUR  present  productive  ca- 
pacity the  people  of  North  America 
could  have  a  standard  of  living  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  could  be  obtained 
in  1948  with  an  annual  income  of  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $30,000  per  adult 
individual.  Only  a  technological  opera- 
tion of  the  entire  North  American  so- 
cial mechanism  could  make  this  pos- 
sible but  the  facts  are  as  stated.  In- 
stead of  throwing  away  our  production 
abroad  to  maintain  this  Price  System 
our  people  should  demand  that  this 
program  of  abundance  be  implimented 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

IF  WE  propose  to  freeze  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  American  people 
at  scarcity  levels  we  are  admitting  that 
we  no  longer  have  the  ability  in  Amer- 
ica to  solve  the  problems  of  daily  life 
as  our  forefathers  solved  them.  If  so 
we  are  licked  now  and  we  had  better 


admit   it.     If   not  we   had   better   quit 
ringing  our  hands  and  go  to  work. 

IT  IS  estimated  that  $750,000,000,- 
000  has  been  spent  by  the  United 
States  in  the  last  forty  years  to  sup- 
port American  business  by  financing  its 
business  with  the  rest  of  the  world! 
This  vast  sum  has  gone  in  the  form  of 
foreign  loans,  "Marshall  Plans"  and 
other  devices.  The  orthodox  schools  of 
economics  contends  that  we  got  the 
money  back  in  profits,  wages,  etc.,  but 
these  returns  were  scant  compared 
with  the  vast  volume  of  wealth  that  has 
passed  out  of  the  reach  of  our  citizens. 
If  the  production  which  that  amount 
of  money  represents  had  been  turned 
into  consumer's  goods  and  distributed 
to  the  citizens  of  America  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  would  be  enjoying  a  high 
standard  of  living  today.  If  the  money 
had  been  used  to  rebuild  our  eroded 
land,  replant  our  wasted  forests,  and 
reorganize  our  continental  waterways, 
how  rich  and  fair  our  country  would 
be  today! 

TODAY,  WITH  our  productive  plant 
grown  to  giant  size  and  our  ability  to 
produce  increased  immeasurably  there 
is  small  wonder  that  those  who  fear 
social  change  should  be  appalled  at 
the  thought  of  having  to  rely  only  on 
the  buying  power  of  Americans  to 
keep  these  facilities  producing.    With 


the  best  will  in  the  world,  however,  we 
cannot  sympathize  much  with  these 
faint  hearts.  A  man  today  who  fears 
social  change  and  wishes  to  keep  the 
methods  of  the  past  has  divorced  him- 
self from  humanity.  He  had  dropped 
out  of  the  parade  and  sweet  Christian 
sympathy  is  wasted  on  him. 


THE  BOYS  who  cry  for  a  permanent 
Marshall  Plan  are  correct  in  some  of 
their  basic  assumptions.  Our  economy 
has  been  kept  off  the  rocks  since  1929 
only  by  spending  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. Today  this  function  of  spending 
to  keep  the  economy  has  largely  been 
transferred  to  the  foreign  front.  Our 
industries  have  increased  their  produc- 
tivity to  the  point  where  they  cannot 
possibly  be  kept  producing  on  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  Americans  in  this 
Price  System.  But  giving  it  away 
abroad  is  not  the  answer. 


THE  PANIC  fear  of  a  great  depres- 
sion in  America,  to  be  expected  as 
soon  as  supply  catches  up  with  demand 
and  inventories  become  saturated 
springs  from  the  refusal  of  our  indus- 
trial and  political  leaders  to  face  the 
facts.  It  is  true  that  since  1921,  if  not 
before,  we  have  had  to  depend  on 
some  form  or  other  of  financing  out- 
side the  normal  operation  of  business 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


More  surplus  commodities  ready  for  shipment  under  Marshall  Plan. 

(Photo  courtesy  U.  D.  A.) 
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NEWS  ITEMS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED  FROM  THE  NATION'S  PRESS 


MORE  "UNEMPLOYED" 

FREMONT,  O.,  Dec.  15— (AP)— The 
Clyde  Porcelain  Steel  Company  in 
nearby  Clyde  has  laid  off  1200  of  its 
1500  workers  because  of  parts  short- 
ages and  oversupply  of  finished  prod- 
ucts.— (L.  A.  Examiner.) 


At  Chicago,  the  Western  Electric 
Co.  reported  the  layoff  of  300  workers 
at  its  Hawthorne  plant  in  what  officials 
described  as  a  "routine  adjustment." 
...  At  Alcoa,  Tenn.,  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  announced  plans  to  dismiss 
temporarily  1 ,000  workers  during  the 
next  five  or  six  weeks.  Shortages  of 
primary  aluminum  and  electric  power 
curtailment  were  blamed  by  the  com- 
pany. .  .  .  — (United  Press  Survey,  L.  A. 
Daily  News,  Dec.  14,   1948.) 


GOING  UP.  .  . 

The  Hoover  Co.,  which  manufac- 
tures vacuum  cleaners,  has  just  handed 
pink  slips  to  400  workers,  to  "gear  pro- 
duction to  sales"  .  .  .  American  Stove 
Co.  has  laid  off  250  men  for  "an  indefi- 
nite length  of  time"  because  orders,  it 
explains,  have  fallen  off  since  the  elec- 
tion and  the  company  is  in  need  of  cash 
and  is  trying  to  reduce  its  inventory. 
— (L.  A.  Daily  News,  Dec.  9,   1948.) 

AND  UP! 

Remington  Rand  announces  it  will 
end  all  typewriter  production  at  its 
Syracuse  plant  next  February,  eliminat- 
ing 1,000  workers,  and  Underwood  and 
Royal  have  both  cut  employment  be- 
cause "backlogs  have  been  elimin- 
ated."—(L.  A.  Daily  News,  Dec.  9, 
1948). 


DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION 

Koyo  Mitsui,  of  Japan's  once  wealth- 
iest family,  reported  an  income  of  $66 
for  1947.— (Newsweek,  Dec.   13,   1948). 


THE  BATTLE  IS  ON 

Within  three  days  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  President  Truman's 
plans  to  push  proposals  for  federal 
compulsory  health  insurance,  the  AMA 
House  of  Delegates  voted  to  raise  a 
$3,500,000  war  chest  to  fight  govern- 
ment-controlled medicine.  Each  of 
140,000  AMA  members  would  be  as- 
sessed $25,  in  a  "dignified  and  factual" 
campaign  to  acquaint  the  American 
public  with  "the  advantages  of  the 
American  system  in  securing  a  wide 
distribution  of  a  high  quality  of  medi- 
cal care." — (Newsweek,  Dec.  13,   1948). 

Oscar  B.  Ewing,  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  championed  his  pro- 
posal on  a  national  health  insurance 
program  before  the  Illinois  Welfare 
Association  by  saying  "There  are  at 
least  68,000,000  persons  living  in  fa- 
milies with  an  income  of  less  than 
$3,000,"  and  "they  just  can't  afford  to 
pay  for  medical  care  on  the  present 
fee  basis." — (Federation  News,  Nov. 
20,   1948). 

PROSPEROUS? 

Our  economy  prospers!  Fourteen 
percent  of  the  people  ($5000  plus)  get 
40%  of  the  national  income;  twenty- 
seven  percent  ($3000  to  $5000)  get 
31%  of  the  national  total;  fifty-nine 
percent  (under  $3000)  must  share  only 
29%  of  the  nation's  income.  Unless 
the  income  of  the  top  and  lower  brack- 
ets is  more  equitably  distributed,  eco- 
nomists fear  a  return  to  the  chaotic 
days  of  the  early  '30  s. — (Phil  Burke, 
Daily  Trojan,  USC,  Oct.  20,    1948). 

TOO  MUCH  "ABUNDANCE" 

With  high  price  supports  guaranteed 
for  at  least  one  more  crop,  U.  S.  wheat 
growers  are  ignoring  the  reduced  acre- 
age goals  set  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  counter  the  threat  of  a 
world  surplus.  Early  reports  indicate 
that  1949  wheat  acreage  may  exceed 
the   plantings  that  yielded   the   record 

1947     crop.  —  (Newsweek,     Dec.      13, 

1948). 


WHAT'S  THE  RUSH,  UNCLE? 

When  the  "Uncle"  tells  an  ordinary 
man  to  do  something,  he  does  it  quick! 
Great  corporations,  however,  take 
their  time  about  obeying  government 
orders.  For  example:  As  part  of  its  job 
of  untangling  the  vast  holding  com- 
pany systems,  the  SEC  ordered  the 
North  American  combine  to  divorce 
itself  from  the  West  Kentucky  Co.,  by 
selling  stock  of  that  utility  concern. 
That  was  six  years  ago.  This  week  the 
SEC  mildly  remarked  that  "there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reason  why  North 
American  should  not  comply  with  the 
order." — (Labor,  Nov.  20,    1948). 


TSK!  TSK!  TSK! 

"Sound  and  vigorous  growth  cannot 
flourish  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
very  qualities  necessary  to  bring  it 
about  are  regarded  as  undesirable. 
And  no  realistic  appraisal  of  present- 
day  conditions  can  ignore  the  fact  that 
our  system  of  individual  enterprise  is 
under  attack.  The  Canadian  people 
are  being  urged  by  doctrinaire  social- 
ists to  abandon  the  forces  of  individ- 
ual incentive  and  healthy  competition 
in  favor  of  widespread  and  permanent 
bureaucratic  controls  together  with  na- 
tionalization of  major  industries." — (B. 
C.  Gardner,  president  of  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal,  Financial  Post,  Dec.   II,   1948). 


WELL,  WHATTA  YA  KNOW! 

OTTAWA,  Dec.  I  5— (AP)— Canada 
today  lifted  import  and  quota  restric- 
tions on  a  broad  list  of  foods  and  other 
goods,  mostly  made  in  the  United 
States,  effective  Jan.  I.  Finance  Min- 
ister Douglas  Abbott  said  that  after 
Jan.  I,  Canadians  going  to  the  United 
States  and  staying  more  than  48  hours 
will  be  allowed  to  bring  back  $100 
worth  of  gifts  and  personal  articles. 
Abbott  said  Canadian  gold  and  U.  S. 
dollar  holdings  have  improved  consid- 
erably, making  possible  the  relaxation. 
— (L.  A.  Examiner.) 
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WHERE'S  SANTA  CLAUS? 

Something  is  seriously  wrong  with  re- 
tail trade.  The  Christmas  pickup  seems 
to  have  started — but  it  is  late — and  it 
isn't  as  big  as  merchants  had  expected. 
Even  if  the  rest  of  the  season  is  good, 
many  retailers  will  come  out  short  of 
what  they  had  hoped.  Stores  had  ex- 
pected "soft''  goods  sales  to  be  only 
so-so- — what  surprised  and  hurt  them 
was  the  sudden  weakness  in  heavy  ap- 
pliances.— (Business  Week,  Dec.  II, 
1948.) 

ONE  GUESS— WHO? 

All  the  Marshall-Plan  nations  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time:  increase  their  over-all  exports 
and  hold  down  their  imports,  especially 
dollar  imports.  And  since  most  are 
largely  industrial  countries  their  needs 
are  essentially  competitive;  all  hope  to 
import  food,  raw  materials,  and  capi- 
tal equipment  and  export  finished 
goods — from  cosmetics  to  Rolls-Royces. 
"Somebody,  somewhere  in  the  world," 
remarks  The  London  Economist,  "must 
be  prepared  to  act  as  a  creditor 
should!"— (Newsweek,    Dec.    13,    1948). 

LAST  CHANCE? 

BOSTON,  Nov.  22— (UP)— "Clearly 
we  are  all  insane,"  declared  Robert  J. 
Blakely,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times,  "because  no  sane 
people  would  war  with  atomic  weapons, 
yet  all  peoples  who  can  are  preparing 
to  do  so."  The  Allied  victory  in  W.W. 
2,  he  said,  brought  the  human  race 
"another  chance  to  bring  society  into 
tune  with  science.  It  may  be  the  last 
chance  in  this  adventure  in  civiliza- 
tion."—(L.  A.  Daily  News,  Nov.  23, 
1948). 

MIRACLE? 

"Given  a  chance,  the  majority  of 
these  people  would  keep  up  clean  and 
sanitary  homes,"  said  the  Rev.  Father 
Francis  Trotter,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  church,  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
after  visiting  "Cottonwood  Road" 
area  of  southeast  Bakersfield,  scene  of 
unscreened  privies  and  inadequate 
cesspools.  "The  miracle  is  that  the 
people  here  are  as  clean  as  they  are." 
County  Sanitarian  W.  F.  Chapman, 
however,  says  when  he  points  to  the 
rubbish  and  garbage,  many  residents 
of  the  area  reply:  "What  can  I  do — I 
Save  no  money! 


fornian,  Dec.  2,    1948). 


(Bakersfield  Cali- 


SHORTAGE? 

Houses  were  so  hard  to  sell  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  that  builders  were  using  a 
"come-on."  Three  -  bedroom  houses 
were  offered  for  $13,950 — with  a  new 
Crosley  station  wagon  thrown  in! — 
(Newsweek,  Dec.   13,   1948). 


WELL,  WHY  NOT? 

.  .  .  The  third  serious  plan,  and  we 
use  the  word  serious  because  it  has 
been  suggested  half-seriously  that  a 
hurricane  through  the  middle  of  the 
Florida  citrus  belt  is  the  only  solution, 
is  an  effort  by  the  Florida  Senators  to 
get  citrus  fruit  included  in  the  farm 
support  program.  The  Florida  Senators 
claim  if  such  subsidies  are  given  to 
corn  and  cotton  farmers,  why  not  to 
citrus  growers? — (From  editorial  in  In- 
glewood  Daily  News,  Dec.   15,    1948.) 


"HOIST  WITH  THEIR 
OWN  PETARD" 

California  unemployment  insurance 
claims  aggregating  $430,000,000  be- 
tween Oct.  30,  1945  and  Sept.  30, 
1948,  while  jobs  were  plentiful,  were 
described  yesterday  as  "staggering 
and  astronomical."  In  a  special  report 
.  .  .  the  state  paid  unemployment  insur- 
ance to  573,000  persons,  or  14  per 
cent  of  the  working  population,  for  an 
average  of  $225  each. — (L.  A.  Exam- 
iner, Dec.   15,    1948.) 


"STEEL"  SAYS  "NO!" 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  16. — (AP) — 
A  steel  company  executive  said  today 
he  will  fight  "to  the  last  ditch"  against 
a  fourth  round  of  wage  increases  be- 
cause they  would  inevitably  bring  high- 
er prices.  H.  G.  Batcheller,  president 
of  the  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp., 
told  a  congressional  economic  subcom- 
mittee that  his  company  can  not  absorb 
further  cost  increases  from  any  source. 


WHY  DIG  IT  AT  ALL? 

PITTSBURGH,  Dec.  17.— (UP)— Joy 
Manufacturing  Co.  unveiled  a  new  im- 
proved continuous  coal  mining  machine 
today  which  it  claims  will  revolutionize 
the  mining  industry  by  digging  up  two 
tons  of  coal  a  minute.  The  company 
said  the  machine  .  .  .  may  eventually 
boost  the  output  per  day  of  the  indi- 
vidual coal  miner  from  around  6'/2  tons 
to  80.— (L.  A.  Daily  News.) 


SPECIALIZE,   SON,   SPECIALIZE! 

"The  technical  advance  of  modern 
society  has  made  the  problem  of  find- 
ing one's  place  in  life  increasingly  com- 
plex. Formerly  a  general  education 
prepared  one  adequately  for  fulfilling 
the  demands  of  all  but  the  most  pro- 
fessional -  or  technical  occupations. 
However,  we  now  find  the  increasing 
complexity  of  our  socio-economic  sys- 
tem reflected  in  our  educational  pro- 
grams by  a  movement  away  from  gen- 
eral education  toward  specific  training 
for  specific  jobs." — (Dr.  Paul  Sheats,  U. 
of  Cal.  Clip  Sheet,  Nov.  23,   1948.) 


PREPARE  FOR  A  ROUGH  LANDING 

In  a  report  to  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  this  week,  Dr.  Edwin  Nourse, 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  said  "we're  now  in  an  easing 
period."  And  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Charles  Sawyer  recently  assured  busi- 
ness that  it  had  nothing  to  worry  about 
as  far  as  the  administration  was  con- 
cerned. Said  he:  "We  must  decide 
whether  were  at  the  top  of  the  spiral. 
If  so,  we  must  see  that  we  don't  go 
down  too  fast!" — (L.  A.  Daily  News, 
Dec.  9,   1948.) 


TROUBLE  WITH  THE  WHOLE 
COUNTRY 

Martin  Ragaway  argues  the  trouble 
with  the  school  system  today  is  that 
the  teachers  are  afraid  of  the  princi- 
pals, the  principals  are  afraid  of  the 
superintendent,  the  superintendent  is 
afraid  of  the  school  board,  the  school 
board  is  afraid  of  the  parents,  the  par- 
ents are  afraid  of  the  children,  and  the 
children  aren't  afraid  of  anybody! — 
(Matt  Weinstock,  L.  A.  Daily  News, 
Dec.  I  I,   1948.) 


WORDS— AT  A  PRICE! 

"The  newspaper  business  is  stagnat- 
ing because  it  has  permitted  itself  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
lost  the  common  touch,"  says  "Jack" 
Lowe,  publisher  of  the  Sidney,  Neb., 
"Telegraph."  "The  'free  press'  has  be- 
come a  slave  to  the  dollar  sign — and 
the  vision  and  enterprise  which  once 
characterized  the  profession  has  been 
supplanted  by  selfishness  and  irrespon- 
sibility."—(Labor,    Nov.   20,    1948.) 
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ALL  IN  THE  SAME  BOAT! 


As  the  Sinking  Price  System  Goes,  So 
Goes  Everyone — Until  The  Technate 


Are  you  a  RICHMAN? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  interest 
rate  on  your  invested  savings  is  rapidly 
approaching  zero,  that  there  is  no  re- 
versing the  trend?  Do  you  realize  that 
just  around  the  corner  is  the  probabil- 
ity that  the  whole  value  of  your  wealth 
will  vanish  right  before  your  eyes?  Do 
you  sense  that  the  superb  resources 
and  equipment  of  this  Continent  dic- 
tate a  state  of  abundance  for  all  North 
Americans  —  a  steady  state,  under 
technological  administration  —  not  an 
economy  of  violent  oscillations  —  rich 
today,  poor  tomorrow? 

You   belong   in  Technocracy  now! 


Are  you  a  POORMAN? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that,  if  you  are 
not  already  on  the  rolls,  you  are  headed 
for  relief?  Do  you  know  that  relief, 
begun  as  an  emergency  measure,  is 
now  a  permanent  institution  of  our 
American  Price  System?  Do  you  sense 
that  some  twenty  million  Americans  are 
already  permanently  outside  our  eco- 
nomic system — poor  like  yourself?  Do 
you  realize  that  many  more  will  join 
you  when  the  government  lets  up  on 
its  spending  program?  Do  you  know 
that  in  the  Technate  there  will  be  no 
poor? 

You   belong   in   Technocracy   now! 


Are  you  a  BEGGARMAN? 

THEY  SAY  beggars  can't  be  choos- 
ers, but  you  may  choose  relief,  if  you  re 
eligible,  and  for  so  long  as  Uncle  Sam's 
purse  holds  out.  Do  you  know  that,  if 
a  majority  of  Americans  chose  to,  they 
might  have  abundance  now? 

You   belong  in   Technocracy  now! 


Are  you  a  THIEF? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  you  are  an 
essential  part  of  our  Price  System,  that 
you   help  the    F.   B.   I.,   etc.,   distribute 


thirteen  billion  dollars  of  purchasing 
power  annually?  Are  you  aware  that 
in  all  Price  Systems  there  are  and  al- 
ways have  been  thieves,  that  society 
begets  thievery?  In  the  Technate, 
abundance  for  all  will  make  thieving 
unprofitable — just  unnecessary  work. 
Technocracy  can't  help  you  now! 


Are  you  a  DOCTOR? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that,  as  individual 
practitioners,  your  field  is  constantly 
being  narrowed  by  the  encroachment 
of  government,  and  group-insurance 
practice?  Do  you  realize  that  as  a  class 
you  are  losing  ground  in  the  battle  of 
health,  that  all  your  medicines  and 
techniques  cannot  keep  pace  with  de- 
ficiency diseases  caused  only  by  mal- 
nutrition in  over  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation? Are  you  one  of  those  physi- 
cians who  would  like  to  serve  humanity 
with  full  security  without  the  necessity 


of  selling  your  s 


kill  at 


a  price: 


You   belong  in  Technocracy  now! 


Are  you  a  LAWYER? 

DO  YOU  SENSE  that  justice  has 
largely  become  lost  in  legalism,  that 
your  work  has  as  little  relation  to  so- 
cial progress  as  that  of  a  referee  at  a 
cock-fight?  Do  you  sense  that  the 
Constitutional  objective,  'with  justice 
for  all,'  is  impossible  of  achievement 
within  the  scarcity  of  a   Price  System? 

You   belong  in   Technocracy  now! 


Are  you  a  MERCHANT? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  under  the 
Price  System  social  security  is  not  for 
you?  Do  you  sense  that  twelve  to  six- 
teen hours  a  day  (without  assured  sal- 
ary), working  at  your  store  as  voluntary 
distributor  for  wholesalers,  will  not 
keep  you  in  business  when  government 
has  to  quit  producing  false  purchasing 
power  for  your  customers?  Do  you 
sense  that  you,  too,  are  now  on  relief? 

You   belong  in  Technocracy  now! 


Are  you  a  CHIEF? 

IF  YOU  ARE  the  chief  of  any  so- 
cially useful  operation  you  are  an  in- 
telligent and  dynamic  individual.  But 
do  you  realize  that,  in  a  Price  System, 
the  crowd  cheers  him  who  makes  the 
loudest  noise  or  spends  with  the  great- 
est ostentation?  Do  you  sense  that 
today,  your  performance  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  your  dynamic  abilities  but  is 
geared  to  the  financial  ups  and  downs 
of  the  financial  superstructure?  Do  you 
see  that  you'll  'be  out  on  a  limb'  at 
the  next  all-time  low  depression  (prob- 
ably the  last)  which  must  inevitably  fol- 
low the  present  war-stimulated  boom? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 


Are  you  an  EMPLOYE? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  you  are 
lucky  if  you  are  employed?  Do  you 
know  that  mechanization  is  invading 
every  field  of  work  from  the  farm  to 
the  office  and  that  you  may  be  the 
next  to  go?  Do  you  sense  that  your 
income  is  geared  to  the  market  value 
of  human  effort  and  that  you  can  not 
successfully  compete  with  the  machine 
which  doesn't  tire,  eat,  sit  down,  or 
strike? 

You   belong  in   Technocracy  now! 


Are  you  a  SCIENTIST  or  ENGINEER? 

ARE  YOU  AWARE  that  in  this  most 
scientific  of  all  ages  the  scientist  is 
shoved  about  by  politicians,  financiers, 
or  philanthropic  chiselers,  and  that  only 
such  results  of  your  work  as  are  com- 
mercially profitable  are  released  for 
social  use?  Have  you  heard  that  you 
are  supposed  to  stay,  like  monks,  in 
your  laboratories  and  not  concern 
yourself  with  the  social  results  of  your 
handiwork?  Do  you  realize  that  the 
prize  'boobs'  of  the  20th  Century  are 
those  with  the  knowledge  and  ability 
to   transform   this    Continent   into   the 
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garden  spot  of  the  ages  but  who  only 
sell  their  talents  to  entrepeneurs  and 
war-mongers?  Do  you  sense  that,  on 
this  Continent,  the  engineer  should  be 
a  leader,  not  a  hireling? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 


Are  you  a  CONSUMER? 

OF  COURSE  you  are;  everybody  is. 
But  your  consuming  power  is  based 
upon  the  work  you  are  allowed  to  do. 
Do  you  know  that  in  the  Technate  the 
consuming  power  of  every  present-day 
citizen  will  be  raised  many  fold,  that 
the  total  technological  equipment  of 
the  Continent  will  produce  abundantly 
for  all?  Do  you  know  that  the  human 
participation  in  this  production  will  be 
small  but  that  non-producers  will  not 
be  penalized  because  of  that  fact?  Do 
you  see,  then,  that  those  functional  in- 
dividuals in  the  Technate  who  are  en- 
gaged in  non-productive,  but  essential, 
services  to  the  social  whole  will  not  be 
sentenced  to  low  consuming  power  be- 
cause they  do  not  'work'  (in  overalls)? 
Do  you  realize  that  we  have  the  re- 
sources, the  machines,  the  personnel  to 
produce  more  than  all  can  consume, 
yet,  in  our  Price  System  we  have  'work' 
for  but  a  few?  Does  it  seem  senseless 
to  you  to  base  consumption  on  work 
and  then  (as  our  Price  System  does) 
steadily  replace  work  by  machine  op- 
erations? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 


Are  you  a  HOMEKEEPER? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  increasing 
purchases  of  household  gadgets  with 
mounting  installment  payments  does 
not  solve  the  age-old  problem  of  the 
kitchen  slave?  Do  you  sense  that  the 
selling  of  gadgets  is  the  only  contribu- 
tion that  the  Price  System  can  allow  to 
the  household  economy?  Do  you  know 
that  scientific  housing  has  been  de- 
signed by  Technocracy  and  that  the 
methods  of  cooking,  cleaning,  heating, 
cooling,  and  airing  of  homes  have  been 
completely  re-studied  and  that  such 
houses  can  be  produced  by  mass-pro- 
duction methods  with  the  same  pro- 
vision for  personal  preference  as  we 
now  have  in  the  modern  streamlined 
automobile?  Do  you  know  that  you 
cannot  have  such  a  scientific  home  in 
a  Price  System? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  HOMEOWNER? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  you  are 
merely  engaged  in  slaving  for  15  or 
20  years  so  that  you  can  pay  for  a 
structure  which,  when  paid  for,  is  fit 
only  for  the  bonfire?  Do  you  sense  that 
when  your  job  goes  'phfutt'  your  home 
goes  with  it,  will  be  taken  from  you? 
Do  you  know  that  in  the  Technate  your 
home  will  be  yours  to  have  and  to  hold 
without  rent,  mortgage,  or  taxes,  so 
long  as  you  use  it? 

You   belong   in   Technocracy  now! 
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This  land  area  is  our  heritace.  It  is  our  home, 
the  land  of  our  future.  here  on  this  continent 
we  must  live  our  days;  here  our  children  will 
live  after  us  or  perish.  technocracy  sets 

FORTH  A  CHALLENGE   TO   THE    PATRIOTIC    CITIZENS 
OF  THIS  CREAT  CONTINENT    TO  BE   THE   STATESMEN 
OF  A  NEW    ERA. 


Are  you  a  FARMER? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  you  are  no 
longer  a  rugged  individual,  that  you 
now  raise  only  the  quantities  of  food 
you  are  told  to  grow,  and  sell  what  you 
are  allowed  to  sell  at  any  price  you  can 
get,  and  destroy  the  rest?  Do  you 
realize  that  technology  is  rapidly  tak- 
ing the  places  of  millions  more  of  you 
on  the  farm,  forcing  many  of  you  to 
merely  subsist  at  starvation  levels,  or 
join  the  hordes  of  wandering  farmless 
farmers? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  a  POLITICIAN? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  'the  people' 
are  onto  you,  that  they  are  fed  up  with 
paying  you  for  spending  their  money 
for  them?  Do  you  know  that  the  con- 
viction is  growing  among  intelligent 
Americans  that  politicians  are  incap- 
able of  operating  our  fast-moving  so- 
cial mechanism  using  a  billion  and  a 
half  horsepower  of  prime  movers? 

You  can't  join  Technocracy  now! 

Are  you  an  AMERICAN  CITIZEN? 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  America  has 
always  been  dominated  by  European 
ideas,  that  right  now  we  are  threatened 
with  being  controlled  by  European  poli- 
ticians? Do  you  sense  that  North 
America  has  a  unique  destiny,  all  its 
own,  different  from  that  of  any  other 
Continent,  and  that  it  lies  along  the 
path  of  abundance  and  plenty,  scien- 
tifically administered  by  Americans  for 
America? 

You  belong  in  Technocracy  now! 

WHOEVER  YOU  ARE! 

DO  YOU  REALIZE  that  your  future 
is  either  the  Technate  or  actual  chaos 
in  the  devastation  of  the  crumbling 
Price  System,  that  Americans  must 
immediately   .   .   . 

UNITE  and  OPERATE 
.  .  .  for  a  fuller,  brighter,  healthier, 
happier  life  than  anyone  has  ever 
known?  America  must  immediately 
UNITE  the  resources,  the  equipment, 
the  trained  personnel- of  this  most  fa- 
vored Continent  and  OPERATE  them 
as  one  technological  unit,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  abundance  for  all  and  dis- 
tribution of  abundance  to  all.  Thus  will 
we  achieve  the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  experienced  by  man.  What 
has  been  a  philosopher's  dream  is  now 
a  mathematical  certainty — if  we  de- 
termine to  attain  it. 

JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 
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Technocracy  Gray  Fleets  in  Action 


MPSU  CAR  PARTICIPATES 
IN  CIVIC  PARADE,  L  A. 

THE  NIGHT  of  Nov.  I  I  saw  the 
Gray  Fleet  of  R.  D.  I  1833-34  in  action, 
symbolizing  in  Los  Angeles'  "Armistice 
Day"  parade.  Request  for  Gray  Fleet 
equipment,  the  "big  eye"  and  sound 
cars,  was  made  by  the  parade  chair- 
man of  the  American  Legion  and 
VFW's  of  the  state  of  California.  Tech- 
nocrats are  members  of  both  of  these 
veterans'  organizations. 


TECHNOCRACY'S  "big  eye"  was 
called  into  use  for  this  event,  being 
stationed  just  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
reviewing  stand,  and  flanked  by  MPSU 
cars.  The  participating  Gray  Car  (an 
MPSU  with  three  horns  atop)  was  also 
used  to  line  up  the  parade  units,  which 
were  viewed  by  an  estimated  100,000 
persons. 


"BIG  EYE"  OFFICIATES 
AT  LEGION  CAUCUS 

PASADENA,  CALIF,  was  the  place, 
and  the  occasion  was  a  three-day  busi- 
ness caucus  of  the  American  Legion. 
A  request  was  made  for  "sound"  at 
the  parade,  and  the  "big  eye"  to  help 
attract  attention.  Several  MPSU  cars 
v/ere  parked  near  the  reviewing  stand, 
for  use  of  the  officials,  and  were  noted 
by  several  thousand  people  present. 

SOUND  CARS  GET 
BLUE  RIBBON  AWARD 

A  BLUE  RIBBON  award  was  pre- 
sented Technocracy  Inc.,  by  the  "Pio- 
neer Days"  committee  of  29  Palms, 
for  the  participation  of  Gray  Cars  in 
"Pioneer  Days"  parade,  as  well  as  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  A  member  in  the  area  was 
responsible  for  this  activity,  in  addi- 
tion to  covering  other  assignments,  in- 
cluding several  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation affairs. 


GRAY  FLEET  BOARD 
WINS  MERIT  AWARD 

AN  AWARD  of  merit  was  presented 
Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  Control 
Board  of  RD's  I  1833-34  the  night  of 
Nov.  16,  at  Patriotic  Hall,  Los  Angeles, 
before  more  than  300  American  Legion 
members.  A  special  award  was  given 
two  members  for  a  transportation  as- 
signment to  San  Francisco. 

MOBILE  POWER  SOUND  UNITS 
GET  ENTHUSIASTIC  APPLAUSE 

AT  CULVER  CITY,  the  morning  of 
Nov.  I  I,  again  at  the  request  of  the 
parade  chairman  of  the  American  Le- 
gion of  California,  Official  Gray  Cars 
were  stationed  at  the  reviewing  stand, 
where  approximately  10,000  persons 
witnessed  a  parade.  A  remark  by  the 
playground  director  voiced  the  atti- 
tude of  those  present:  "They  really 
keep  you  boys  busy — I  don't  see  how 
you  get  around  like  you  do!" 
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Technocracy's  "Big  Eye"  with  operating  personnel  as  it  ap- 
peared in  Armistice  Day  parade,  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  I  I,  1948. 

(Techphoto  by  Phoebus) 


"MOU"  is  here  shown  as  it  passes  reviewing  stand  at 
San  Pedro  in  "Santa  Claus"  parade. 

(Techphoto  by  Phoebus) 


MPSU  CARS  PARTICIPATE 
IN  CHRISTMAS  PARADE 

PLAYING  CHRISTMAS  records  in 
the  parade  line  were  two  Official  Gray 
Cars  at  the  Christmas  parade  held  a; 
Canoga  Park,  which  was  viewed  by 
thousands.  In  addition  to  the  Gray 
Cars,  the  "big  eye"  attracted  its  quota 
of  attention. 


GRAY  CARS  "PLAY" 
FOR  FOLK  DANCERS 

AT  THE  REQUEST  of  the  Southern 
California  Federation  of  Folk  Dancers, 
Gray  Cars  of  RD's  11833-34  Fleet 
made  the  run  to  Ventura  to  assist  in 
the  dancers'  affair,  which  was  attended 
by  about  1500  people.  A  highlight  of 
the  affair  was  the  mention  that  "Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  has  donated  this  PA  sys- 
tem and  these  fine  technicians  without 
charge  or  obligation,"  which  was  in  all 
probability  rebroadcast  over  a  main 
radio  network  the  same  evening. 


MOU  PARTICIPATES 

IN  SANTA  CLAUS  PARADE 

PLAYING  RECORDINGS  of  Christ- 
mas songs  in  the  Santa  Claus  parade, 
held  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  was  Tech- 
nocracy's MOU  (Mobile  Organization 
Unit).  A  squad  of  sound  cars,  and  two 
banks  of  floodlights  stationed  at  stra- 
tegic spots  helped  light  the  progress 
of  the  parade   before   50,000   people, 


who  jammed  sidewalks  and  overflowed 
into  the  street. 


CALL  FOR  GRAY  CARS 
AT  TWO  BIG  EVENTS 

TWO  WIDELY  separated  events  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  public,  at 
which  Official  Gray  Units  were  in  op- 
in    Highland    Park, 


eration.  The  first, 
used  the  "big  eye' 
ing  "Santa  Claus,' 
helicopter  for  the 
kiddies  a  big  thrill 


to  assist  in  greet- 
who  arrived  in  a 
event — giving  the 
The  second  event 


called  for  the  operation  of  MPSU  cars 
in  Van  Nuys  at  another  "Santa  Claus" 
parade,  at  which  several  PA  systems 
were  used.  These  events  were  wit- 
nessed by  many  thousands  of  people, 
over  100,000  being  the  estimated  at- 
tendance. 


"OPERATION  LYNWOOD" 
DECLARED  SUCCESS 

DESPITE  INCLEMENT  weather, 
"Operation  Lynwood"  took  place  as 
scheduled.  A  fine  turnout  of  Gray 
Cars  was  noted,  being  divided  into 
two  formations,  following  two  different 
routes  for  the  most  effective  symboliza- 
tion.  Following  the  motorcade,  mem- 
bers of  Section  5  served  luncheon  to 
the  participants,  consisting  of  the  Gray 
Fleet  of  RD's  I  1833-34,  I  1734  and 
12237  units. 


GRAY  CARS  "SPOOK"  FOR 
HALLOWE'EN  CARNIVALS 

HALLOWE'EN  CARNIVALS  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  provided  the  medium 
for  symbolization  of  the  Gray  Fleet  of 
RD  11833-34,  as  requests  all  but 
swamped  the  dispatcher's  office.  At 
one  playground,  an  auxiliary  policeman 
made  the  remark  to  an  MPSU  operator 
that  "vour  car  is  outfitted  better  than 
most  police  cars."  At  another  festi- 
val, it  became  necessary  to  use  a  sound 
car  to  request  the  people  to  leave  the 
grounds  in  an  orderly  manner,  due  to 
difficulties  in  handling  the  crowds.  In 
the  evening's  dispatching,  use  was 
made  of  a  "ham"  radio  operator  to 
"stand  by"  in  the  home  of  the  GF 
dispatcher,  for  coordination  work,  in 
which  the  Technet  was  most  helpful 
for  contact  work. 

OTHER  HALLOWEEN  activities 
saw  the  "big  eye"  in  use  at  the  busy 
intersection  of  Los  Feliz  Blvd.  and 
Riverside  Dr.  (Griffith  Park),  where 
many  thousands  of  cars  passed.  An- 
other activity  saw  equipment  set  up  at 
a  Hallowe'en  party  in  Hollywood  by  a 
member  of  the  co-ordinating  commit- 
tee on  sound,  symbolizing  before  about 
300  people. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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War  Lords 
of  Washington 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


the  dollar-a-year  men  saw  it;  the  old 
competitive  patterns  in  industry  must 
be  preserved  intact.  When  the  last 
traces  of  the  war  economy  evapo- 
rated each  industrialist  must  be  able 
to  pick  up  exactly  where  he  left  off. 
If  he  had  20  percent  of  the  market 
for  his  particular  product  prewar, 
then  he  should  have  exactly  20  per- 
cent of  it  in  the  reconversion  period. 
WPB  should  do  its  programing  in 
such  a  way  that  all  new  manufactur- 
ers would  keep  out  of  any  given  in- 
dustry until  all  the  prewar  manufac- 
turers had  resumed  production  and 
as  production  was  resumed  in  any 
industry  all  of  the  early  starters 
should  be  limited  to  quotas  based  on 
their  prewar  production." 

IN  OTHER  words,  the  production 
picture  was  to  be  frozen.  Any  natural 
expansion  of  the  economy  was  to  be 
prevented  by  law.  The  chief  benefici- 
aries of  the  system  before  the  war 
would  go  on  holding  the  benefits  when 
the  last  shot  was  fired.  Freeze  the  so- 
cial system!  Prevent  social  change! 
The  dictators  of  Europe  in  those  clos- 
ing days  of  World  War  II  would  have 
found  the  picture  a  very  familiar  one. 


SO  THE  war  ended  and  reconversion 
began,  a  reconversion  unhampered  by 
any  regulation  or  control  that  would 
long  endure.  Big  business  brought  up 
the  battering  rams  and  all  controls 
gave  way  before  them.  The  stage  was 
set  for  the  big  boom  that  would  pass 
in  its  turn  to  usher  in  the  last  Great 
American  Depression.  Against  the  best 
advice,  American  business  insisted  on 
committing  suicide.  The  date  of  the 
burial  ceremonies  will  be  announced 
later. 


"THE  WARLORDS  of  Washington" 
does  not  give  a  complete  picture  of 
its  era  but  what  book  does?  It  does 
give  the  first-hand  impressions  of  an 
observer  who  was  very  close  to  the 
events  he  describes. 


THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  motives  of 
the  principal  actors  in  the  war  program 
will  prove  particularly  interesting  to 
Technocrats  and  their  friends.  It  is  a 
valuable  book  to  buy  and  keep  on  the 
shelf  for  reference,  not  to  mention  that 
it  is  interesting  and  amusing   reading. 

BRUCE  CATTON'S  solution  for  the 
drawbacks  and  the  failures  of  the  war 
program  is,  of  course,  the  old  prescrip- 
tion of  more  democracy.  He  has  a 
lively  sympathy  and  partisanship  for 
the  Hortons,  the  Ruethers  and  the 
Maury  Mavericks  who  fought  the  bat- 
tle for  more  democracy  in  the  war  pro- 
gram and  were  badly  beaten.  He  does 
not  seem  to  realize  or  appreciate  that 
democracy  is  a  state  of  mind  not  a 
process.  You  cannot  coordinate  war 
production  programs  with  philosophy. 
It  is  evident  that  the  industrialists  who 
won  the  fight  had  no  philosophies  to 
guide  them.  They  worked  on  a  basis 
of  straight  expediency. 

TECHNOCRATS  WHO  read  "The 
War  Lords  of  Washington"  will  realize 
that  the  adoption  of  Technocracy's  war 
time  program  of  Total  Conscription  of 
Men,  Machines,  Materiel  and  Money 
with  National  Service  from  all  and 
Profits  to  none,  would  have  solved  the 
problems  which  the  war  production 
program  posed.  The  failure  to  adopt 
Total  Conscription  resulted  in  the  iden- 
tical end  product  that  Technocracy 
predicted.  It  resulted  in  the  unre- 
strained boom  of  1945-46-47  and  48 
with  the  inevitable  disastrous  depres- 
sion which  will  follow.  The  Total  Con- 
scription program  offered  the  govern- 
ment the  opportunity  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  demanded  by  our 
changing  social  order  without  running 
the  risk  of  social  breakdown  and  chaos. 
The  government  chose  to  maintain  the 
status-quo.  As  long  as  the  defense  of 
the  status-quo  remains  the  number  one 
objective  of  American  government 
just  so  long  do  we  run  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing to  make  the  necessary  changes 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  collapsing 
chaotic  situation  with  all  the  dangers 
that  such  a  course  implies. 

WITHOUT  EVER  mentioning  the  To- 
tal Conscription  program  Bruce  Catton 
gives  us  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
adopted. 


"TO  MEET  the  challenge  by  pos- 
ing an  even  greater  challenge  of  our 
own,  ...  all  of  this  at  the  last  was 
beyond  us.  Something  always  hap- 
pened every  time  we  tried  and  the 
final  excuse  was  always  the  same; 
from  a  purely  military  point  of  view 
we  didn't  have  to.  We  could  win  the 
war  without  doing  anything  drastic." 


VERY  WELL.  We  may  have  been 
able  to  win  the  war  without  changing 
our  old  Price  System  methods  of  con- 
trolling our  economy.  It  is  most  doubt- 
ful if  the  peace  can  be  won  so  cheaply. 
— Norwin  Kerr  Johnson 


AN  AFTERWORD 

IT  STILL  goes  on.  Drew  Pearson,  in 
his  column  of  December  18,  1948  re- 
ports the  following  conversation  be- 
tween Donald  Carpenter,  Sec.  Forres- 
tal's  handpicked  chairman  of  the  Muni- 
tions Board  and  William  Bourne  of  the 
State  Department.  Mr.  Bourne  was  be- 
ing asked  to  take  charge  of  the  board's 
press  relations. 

Mr.  Carpenter:  "What  do  you  think 
of  business? 

Mr.  Bourne:  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.  I  am  for  business,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean. 

Mr.  Carpenter:  No.  What  I  mean  is 
that  in  the  munitions  board  it's  our  job 
to  prepare  for  war.  In  making  war  we 
have  to  depend  on  big  business.  Only 
big  business  can  turn  out  the  materials 
we  need  in  the  volume  we  need.  Mr. 
Forrestal  says  we  don't  want  to  get  a 
New  Dealer  in  this  job  who  is  opposed 
to  big  business. 

We  don't  want  to  get  somebody 
who'll  be  worried  about  labor  relations, 
small  business,  and  all  that  stuff.  We've 
had  too  much  of  that  in  the  past.  It's 
going  to  be  a  relief  now  with  the 
changes  coming  up." 

Mr.  Carpenter,  incidentally,  is  a 
member  of  the  DuPont-Carpenter  fam- 


ily. 


PHOTO  CREDITS 


FRONT  COVER— A  portion  of  the  Gray  Fleet 
( I  1833-1  1834)  maintenance  yard,  where  Gray 
Cars  are  kept  in  condition. —  (Techphoto  by 
Phoebus.) 

BACK  COVER— "Ready  for  Action"— W6BBD, 
of  the  Bakersfield  Technet,  is  one  of  many 
Technocracy  "Ham"  stations  scattered  through- 
out the  continent. —  (Techphoto.) 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 

to  maintain  prosperity.  The  installment 
buying  of  the  20s,  whereby  our  citi- 
zens were  permitted  and  helped  to 
mortgage  their  future  earnings  to  pay 
for  the  purchases  of  the  present  proved 
inadequate  to  keep  business  moving. 
It  took  the  great  loans  to  foreign  na- 
tions negotiated  in  the  1920s,  to  keep 
business  moving  upward  to  the  1929 
peak.  It  took  the  deficit  financing  of 
the  1930s  to  keep  the  depression  from 
deepening  to  a  final  chaotic  impasse  in 
our  economy.  Only  World  War  II  with 
its  mass  spending  and  its  depletion  of 
the  unemployed  by  the  demands  of 
military  service  kept  the  crisis  from  ar- 
riving in  the  early  40s. 

THE  SOLUTION  to  the  impasse  that 
confronts  us  today  is  not  to  avert  and 
postpone  it  by  shipping  our  production 
abroad  and  maintaining  a  scarcity  at 
home.  We  are  faced  with  social 
change  just  as  we  have  been  since 
1929.    Instead  of  trying  to  avoid  it  as 


we  have  since  1929  we  should  face  it 
and  solve  the  problem  by  accepting 
social  change,  by  installing  a  techno- 
logical operation  of  our  continent  so 
that  the  vast  production  of  which  we 
are  capable  can  be  used  by  our  citi- 
zens here  in  America. 

THE  FRENCH  in  1938  and  1939 
were  afraid  to  face  social  change.  They 
preferred  to  call  in  Hitler.  The  Amer- 
icans who  advocate  a  permanent  Mar- 
shall Plan  to  dispose  of  the  unsellable 
American  production  abroad  are  also 
afraid  to  face  social  change.  They  seek 
in  panic  fear  for  one  more  device,  one 
more  escape  mechanism  to  postpone 
the  necessity  of  facing  the  issue. 

RAY  CLAPPER  in  one  of  his  col- 
umns has  said:  "When  the  proponents 
of  this  startling  economic  revolution 
(the  permanent  Marshall  Plan)  are 
quizzed  or  criticized  they  have  one 
stock  answer:  'What  will  happen  when 
and  if  all  this  spending  stops'?" 

THE  ANSWER  is  not  hard  to  find. 
When  the  spending  stops,  the  depres- 
sion which  these  men  fear  will  be  upon 
us.  Let  it  come!  We  will  meet  the 
issue  as  Americans  have  always  met  it, 
with  courage.  The  coming  American 
Depression  will  prove  to  be  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster  of  peace  time  that  will 
mobilize  all  Americans  behind  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  to  build  the  New  America 
of  abundance  and   peace. 


Bales  of  cotton  ready  for  export. 

(Photo  courtesy  Farm  Security  Administration) 


All  Together 
Men  . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

BASICALLY,  BUILDING  Techno- 
cracy Inc.  is  not  a  complicated  job. 
Difficult,  perhaps.  But  the  mechanism  is 
simple,  the  problems  are  elementary. 
The  body  of  thought,  the  vast  structure 
of  facts  and  conclusions  about  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Price  System  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Technate  must  be  con- 
structed has  all  been  developed  for  us. 
We  are  in  the  position  of  taking  this 
information,  this  point  of  view,  to  the 
general  public. 


WE  HAVE  the  advantage  of  operat- 
ing in  a  favorable  climate,  too.  The 
past  few  years  have  been  a  little  diffi- 
cult, yes.  It  has  been  necessary  for 
Continental  Headquarters  to  work  and 
wait  patiently  until  the  high  tide  of  war 
bought  prosperity  subsided.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  talk  to  our  fellow  men 
while  they  were  working  steadily  and 
bringing  home  regular  wages.  Men's 
memories  are  short.  They  forget  the 
days  of  the  great  depression  very 
easily.  Social  change  comes  only  when 
circumstances  force  it. 

BUT  EVERY  day  brings  fresh  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  tide  of  war 
purchased  prosperity  is  on  the  ebb. 
The  same  unsolvable  problems  that 
harrassed  business  and  politics  in  the 
1930s  are  on  the  march  again  but  big- 
ger and  better,  just  as  Technocracy 
said  they  would  be.  Before  very  long 
the  general  public  will  be  coming  to 
Technocracy  for  the  answer  that  the 
Price  System  cannot  give  them — the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  security. 

THE  ARTICLE,  ONE  MORE  ES- 
CAPE MECHANISM,  in  this  issue  of 
the  Technocrat  demonstrates  the  panic 
indecision  of  the  Price  System  business 
leaders  in  the  face  of  the  coming  on- 
slaught on  values.  It  is  time  to  tighten 
our  ranks,  to  preserve  our  solidarity,  to 
be  ready  to  welcome  into  Technocracy 
Inc.  the  masses  of  Americans  who  will 
come  to  us  as  soon  as  the  coming  eco- 
nomic disaster  forces  them  to  think  and 
to  move.  Technocrats  all  over  the 
Continent  are  preparing  for  bigger 
things  ahead. 
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Christmas  Party  Redoubled 


December  has  always  been  a  month 
in  which  very  little  Technocracy  busi- 
ness could  be  transacted.  What  with 
Christmas,  recovering  from  Christmas 
and  getting  ready  for  New  Years  few 
Technocrats  are  ever  available  for  work- 
ing in  the  Section.  But  Section  2,  I  1833 
has  finally  broken  the  Xmas  jinx.  They 
combined  business  with  pleasure  by 
hurling  a  big  doublebarreled  Christmas; 
one  in  the  afternoon  for  the  small  fry 
and  one  in  the  evening  for  the  grown- 
ups. 


We  went  to  the  fixings.  It  was  quite 
a  caper.  With  the  usual  ability  of  Tech- 
nocrats to  organize  their  activities  a 
number  of  committees  were  function- 
ing. There  was  the  committee  for  pour- 
ing popcorn  in  the  popper,  a  commit- 
tee for  pouring  oil  on  the  popcorn  and 
a  committee  for  shaking  the  popper. 
Finally  there  was  a  committee  for  tast- 
ing the  results.  We  served  on  that  one. 

Similar  committees  boiled  syrup, 
made   popcorn   balls,   tasted  them,   we 


served  on  that  one  too  and  a  special 
task  force  of  technical  experts  made 
popcorn  strings  for  the  Christmas  tree. 

For  those  allergic  to  popcorn  there 
was  sandwich  making,  candy  wrapping, 
fruit  cake  slicing,  coffee  boiling  and 
other  fine  old  Christmas  pastimes. 

On  Sunday,  December  19th  the  big 
Christmas  tree  was  set  up  and  trimmed. 
Ten  feet  high,  covered  with  lights,  col- 
ored   balls    and    popcorn    strings,    the 


Trimming  the  Tree.  Seeing  who  is  doing  it 
we  might  not  mind  being  trimmed  either. 

—  (Techphoto  by  Fulton) 


A  few  of  the  kiddies  participating  in  Christmas  party  seem  to  enjoy 
the  occasion — 

—  (Techphoto  by  Fulton) 
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ever-green  symbol  of  Christmas  was  a 
resplendent  sight. 

A  pretty  heavy  crop  of  young  Tech- 
nocrats showed  up  at  6:30  to  enjoy 
games,  with  prizes,  and  just  about  all 
they  could  eat.  After  a  pretty  hectic 
session  sleep  began  to  overcome  the 
junior  members  and  the  plaster  stopped 
falling  from  the  walls. 

The  senior  members  of  the  firm  got 
together  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  danc- 
ing and  some  pretty  raucus  carol  sing- 
ing. More  plaster  left  its  moorings. 
Sandwiches,  coffee  and  fruit  cake  kept 
the  morale  high  and  fading  energies 
replenished. 

Mrs.  Betty  Fulton,  beautiful  and 
blond  head  of  the  Section  Social  Com- 
mittee, received  us  in  her  office  and 
admitted  that  vast  plans  are  underway 
for  an  even  larger  Christmas  party  next 
year.  Blueprints  are  being  prepared, 
directives  drawn  up,  research  inauge- 
rated  to  ensure  that  the  next  one  will 
be  the  biggest  and  best  yet  perpe- 
trated. We  will  be  available  to  help. 
The  staff  of  the  Technocrat  is  prepared 
to  work  unceasingly  tasting  any  and  all 
candies,  cakes,  popcorn  balls,  punches 
and  any  other  form  of  food  stuff  that 
may  be  in  preparation.  No  one  shall 
say  that  we  don't  do  our  part.  As  a 
starter,  we  are  ready  to  taste  the  apple 
pies  now  being  assembled  for  the  forth- 
coming Grey  Fleet  Dance. 


PICS 


The  Staff  of  The  Technocrat  is  interested  in  obtaining 
pictures  of  all  activities  of  Technocracy  Inc.  We  want  pic- 
tures of  your  Section  activities;  public  meetings,  membership 
meetings,  committee  meetings,  Gray  Fleet  operations  and 
socials.  Do  you  have  lots  of  pretty  girls  in  your  Section?  We 
want  pictures  of  them,  too.  Are  you  building  a  new  Section 
Headquarters,  a  roadside  sign,  a  radio  station  for  the  Tech- 
net?  Send  pictures  to  The  Technocrat. 

Don't  forget  to  put  your  name  and  a  short  description  of 
where  the  picture  was  taken  and  what  it  is  on  the  back.  We 
will  accept  all  sizes  of  pictures,  the  bigger  the  better,  of 
course.  And,  remember — people  are  interested  in  people. 
Let  us  have  lots  of  people  in  your  pictures. 

THE  STAFF  OF  THE  TECHNOCRAT. 


Roadside  Monad  Marker  on  highway  three  miles 
east  of  Fernie,  B.  C. 

(Techphoto  by  I  1549-2,  Kimberley,  B.  C. 


FLOODS  ano  EROSION 

The  tracedy  of  needless  wastf 


CONTIKEHTAt    HYDROLOGY 


C0pni«»Tu  DR1M 
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Window  display  at  Section  Headquarters  of  Section  2, 
R.  D.  11549,  Kimberley,  B.C. 

(Techphoto) 
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Technocracy 
Gray  Fleets 
In  Action  . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

KIMBERLEY  GRAY  FLEET 
"ROLLS"  IN  ACTION 

TAKING  their  cue  from  Gray  Fleet 
operations  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Gray  Cars  of  Sec- 
tion 2,  R.  D.  11549,  Kimberley,  B.  C 
participated  in  activities  designed  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
Technocracy's  program  of  "Abundance 
and  Security  for  all."  Several  Roadside 
Monad  signs  were  installed  on  highways 
in  the  area,  and  the  Gray  Cars  shown 
below  paused  for  their  photo  on  one  of 
the  highways  near  Kimberley. 

EVERGREEN  PLAYGROUND 
SCENE  FOR  PA  HELP 

EVERGREEN  playground  furnished 
the  setting  for  sound  car  operations, 
when  the  PA  system  used  for  a  baseball 
game  "blew  up"  during  the  first  inning. 
The  manager  of  the  playground  stated 
that  he  was  "happy"  to  have  MPSU  as- 
sistance for  the  rest  of  the  ball  game. 

"BIG  EYE"  HELPS  IN 
LECTURE  SYMBOLIZATION 

SYMBOLIZING  for  a  public  lecture 
at  the  Section  Headquarters  of  Section 
5,  I  1834,  Lynwood,  was  Technocracy's 
"big  eye,"  where  it  drew  the  attention 
of  throngs  of  people. 


Sketching 
The  Trends 


AS  THE  year  1948  staggered  off 
into  the  wings,  the  pontiffs  and  prog- 
nosticators  of  big  business  were  busy 
mumbling  strange  alibis  in  the  back- 
ground. What  are  referred  to  as  "soft 
spots"  seem  to  be  developing  in  the 
economy.  Every  economist  or  business 
soothsayer  who  refers  to  these  "soft 
spots"  has  hurriedly  added,  "But  this 
doesn't  mean  a  depression,  you  under- 
stand." 

All  over  America  a  thin  rash  of  lay- 
offs has  developed.  Nothing  very  start- 
ling. Just  "readjustments,"  a  few  here, 
a  few  there.  Production  and  employ- 
ment in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  is 
dropping  for  the  first  time  since  the 
wartime  demand  began  in  the  early 
40s.  The  constant  and  apparently  suc- 
cessful experimenting  of  the  big  coal 
corporations  with  automatic  coal  load- 
ers and  digging  machines  give  promise 
of  large  layoffs  in  the  future.  Manufac- 
turing plants  are  letting  the  boys  out 
too.  They  are  coming  out  in  groups 
of  1000  here,  250  there.  Remington- 
Rand,  Hoover  Vacuum,  American 
Stove,  Western  Electric,  Alcoa  are  a 
few  who  announced  layoffs  during  De- 
cember 1948.  This  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  a  depression,  of  course. 


Two  cars  of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  that  participated  in 
Labor  Day  parade  at  Fernie,  B.  C. 

(Techphoto) 


Both  coal  and  steel  seem  to  be  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  unrestricted 
demand.  Coal  needs  are  already  eas- 
ing off  and  steel  expects  to  be  caught 
up  by  the  end  of  1949.  The  "gray 
market"  in  steel  is  rumored  to  be  al- 
ready collapsing.  Automobiles  too,  are 
seeing  the  end  of  their  once  tremen- 
dous backlogs.  In  the  field  of  farming, 
the  wheat  and  corn  surplus  will  be  stag- 
gering this  year,  with  other  crops  com- 
ing right  along  behind  them.  Europe  is 
enjoying  the  biggest  harvest  in  years. 
Demand  for  housing  is  beginning  to 
flatten  out.  This  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  a  depression,  of  course. 

American  industry  seems  to  have 
passed  the  peak  in  its  postwar  construc- 
tion program.  New  expenditures  for 
modernization  should  be  lower  this  year 
and  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
lessening  of  demand  for  new  financing. 
Bank  loans  should  slow  down.  A  good 
many  old  loans  may  be  refunded  with 
lower  interest  rates.  Companies  who 
got  an  early  start  on  postwar  recon- 
struction may  cut  back  their  spending 
as  much  as  one-third.  This  doesn't  ne- 
cessarily mean  a  depression,  of  course. 

It  never  does  necessarily  mean  a 
depression,  apparently.  In  1920  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  cooed 
in  its  economic  letter: 

There  is  no  evidence  that  stocks  of 
goods  are  excessive  in  this  country  .  .  . 
Conditions  the  world  over  are  not  such 
as  to  suggest  a  state  of  overproduction 
in  any  of  the  essential  industries  in  the 
near  future.  The  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  situation  is  the  great  backed  up 
demand  for  construction  work  and 
there  is  no  record  of  panic  and  indus- 
trial depression  in  the  face  of  such  a 
prospect.  The  needs  for  houses,  for 
railroad  equipment  and  for  construction 
work  of  many  kinds  in  our  own  country, 
not  to  speak  of  the  needs  of  other 
countries  are  imperative." 

Sounds  like  it  might  have  been  writ- 
ten today,  doesn't  it?  But  one  year 
after  this  letter  was  written  the  depres- 
sion of  1921  had  all  the  boys  panting 
on  the  ropes  and  prices  had  hit  the 
fastest  decline  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  So  conditions  don't  necessar- 
ily indicate  a  depression  in  the  near 
future.  They  may  just  indicate  a  com- 
plete bust. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  on  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol   signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  ail 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833-  11834  AREA 
TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  out- 
lining Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction   to   Technocracy  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The   Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science   vs.   Chaos 10c 

America — Now  and  Forever    .     .  .  15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate 

of  Survival 15c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'  10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong'    .  15c 

America   Must  Show  the  Way      .  15c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York 
17,   N.  Y„    15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1166  West  Georgia 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for 
12  issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  2015  Third  Avenue, 
Seattle  I,  Wash.,  20  cents  a  copy;  $2.00 
for   12  issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 
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Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 
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WHY  WORK  AT  ALL? 


New  York,  Jan.  I  I,  1949. — "As  a  palliative  for  a  depression  the  thirty-hour  week  might 
be  successful  in  spreading  employment.  .  .  .  Beyond  all  this  would  be  the  social  difficulties  that 
would  inevitably  ensue  when  workers  became  something  less  than  workers,  and  when  their  lei- 
sure bordered  on  idleness.  A  society  organized  so  that  each  man  could  work  in  his  own  garden, 
or  pursue  some  useful  secondary  trade,  might  prosper  under  a  thirty-hour  week.  But  in  the 
great  cities  as  the  exist  today  there  could  hardly  be  anything  but  a  slow  demoralization,  a  de- 
basement of  the  old  standards  and  a  general  moral  laxity." 

— Editorial  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Except  for  the  'leisure  class',  which  has  special  dispensation  no  doubt,  toil  is  presumed  to 
be  a  virtue  which  all  should  enjoy.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  moral  issues  involved;  but, 
we  do  know  that,  as  we  produce  more  on  this  Continent,  fewer  human  beings  will  work  less  time. 

The  talk  of  a  thirty-hour  week  is  a  compromise  with  the  Price  System.  Thirty  hours  per 
week  is  altogether  too  long.  With  human  beings  working  that  much,  the  operations  are  too  in- 
efficient and  too  sloppy.  The  only  way  to  smooth  out  the  operations  on  this  Continent  is  to 
keep  the  human  being  away  from  where  work  is  being  done.  The  North  American  society  of 
the  future  may  extend  to  its  citizens  the  right  to  consume  abundance,  but  never  the  right  to 
work.  The  morality  of  toil,  developed  out  of  7000  years  of  scarcity  and  hand  tool  labor,  has 
no  place  in  the  social  thinking  of  Americans.  For  such  places  as  Italy  and  China,  it  may  still  have 
a  place;  but,  not  here. 

Technocracy  proposes  that  North  Americans  be  employed  only  four  hours  a  day,  four  days 
out  of  seven,  165  days  per  year,  and  for  only  20  years  during  one's  life.  This  employment,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  at  'jobs  of  work.'  What  a  'debasement  of  the  old  standards'  that  will  be!  Truly, 
the  latin  inscription  on  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  will  then  have  a  social  meaning — 
'TIME  MAKES  WAY  FOR  A  NEW  ORDER  OF  THE  AGES.' 
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300,000,000  Tons  of  Treasure 

A  greater  treasure  of  high  grade  iron  ore  than  Mesabi  is  being  readied  for 
development  in  the  Canadian  arctic.  Are  we  going  to  waste  this  new  wealth 
for  business   profits? — 


'AMERICA  WILL  never  fight  an- 
other world  war  with  the  iron  ore  of 
the  Mesabi  Range!'  This  statement  of 
Howard  Scott  summarizes  the  head- 
ache which  has  suddenly  afflicted  the 
moguls  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry; 
who,  through  the  past  twenty  or  more 
years,  blithely  refused  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  eventual  depletion  of  the 
great  Minnesota  deposits.  Their  atti- 
tude could  be  stated  thus:  'It  won't 
happen  in  our  time;  and,  in  our  time, 
there  are  dollars  to  be  made.' 

MORE  THAN  twenty  years  ago, 
Howard  Scott  made  a  survey  of  the 
Mesabi  iron  ore  deposits  and  learned 
that  the  per  cent  of  iron  content  de- 
creased and  the  per  cent  of  silicon  in- 
creased as  a  function  of  depth.  He 
then  estimated  that  the  feasibly  ex- 
ploitable iron  ore  of  the  Mesabi  would 
run  out  sometime  near  1950.  This  re- 
port was  stricken  from  the  records  of 
the  steel  companies  who  hired  him  to 
make  the  survey. 

AMERICA'S  CIVILIZATION  is  based 
upon  the  large-scale  consumption  of 
iron  and  steel.  It  is  obvious  that,  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  the  ore 
deposits  of  high  Fe  content  in  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  are  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  supply  us  for  long.  The 
United  States  must  turn  to  some  large 
source  outside  of  its  continental  bound- 
aries for  its  major  supply  of  high  grade 
iron  ore  in  the  very  near  future. 

FOR  MORE  than  twenty  years,  Tech- 
nocracy has  been  advocating  the  de- 
velopment of  the  iron  ore  deposits  of 
Labrador  and  northeastern  Quebec 
Province,  as  well  as  the  deposits  of 
Venezuela.  That  great  deposits  of  rich 
iron  ore  exist  in  Labrador  and  northern 
Quebec  has  been  known  since  World 
War  I.  But,  so  long  as  the  Mesabi  range 


was  in   high   production,   the   iron   and 
steel  industry  was  not  interested. 

ONLY  DURING  the  last  decade  has 
any  attention  been  given  to  these  de- 
posits. Feeble  attempts  at  exploration 
were  made  just  prior  to  World  War  II, 
but,  during  the  war,  these  were  halted. 
Now,  more  serious  work  is  under  way. 
This  is  being  retarded  and  handi- 
capped, however,  by  the  prevailing 
concepts  of  private  ownership  and  busi- 
ness profits.  The  location  of  this  vast 
resource  treasure  is  far  to  the  north  in 
Canada,  straddling  the  boundary  be- 
tween Quebec  Province  and  Labrador. 
It  extends  into  the  Ungava  district  of 
Quebec  and  through  the  Belcher 
Islands  of  Hudson  Bay. 

FROM  THE  press  releases,  we  gather 
the  following  information: 

SOME  CONCESSIONS  in  Quebec 
and  Labrador  have  been  leased  from 
the  Canadian  government  by  the  Hol- 
linger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  Ltd. 
of  Canada  and  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co. 
of  Cleveland.  Jules  Timmins  and 
George  M.  Humphrey,  presidents  of 
the  respective  corporations  have  al- 
ready spent  $5,000,000  on  the  project. 
Of  this  sum,  $3,000,000  has  gone  to 
pay  for  research  drilling  on  the  ground 
with  diamond  and  churn  drills.  Samples 
taken  from  these  holes  reveal  the  sur- 
prising richness  of  the  new  deposits. 
Iron  ore  with  an  average  richness  of  59 
per  cent  iron  has  been  discovered  out- 
cropping all  over  the  area.  Some 
strikes  have  run  as  high  as  68  per  cent 
iron. 

AT  THE  present  time  all  access  to 
the  new  iron  fields  is  by  air.  Every 
man,  every  piece  of  machinery,  every 
pound  of  food,  every  item  of  building 
material,   in  fact  everything   in   use  at 


the  drilling  sites  must  be  flown  in  via 
the  corporation's  private  airline.  Pains- 
taken  planning  has  now  hammered  the 
transportation  cost  down  to  7  cents  a 
pound. 

A  BRAND  new  town,  Burnt  Creek, 
has  arisen  in  the  barren  northern  wilder- 
ness to  house  the  drillers  and  the  ex- 
ploration crews.  Ten.  miles  from  the 
corporation's  airfield  this  town  serves 
as  a  base  for  the  exploration  crews  who 
fan  out  for  many  miles  through  the 
brick  red,  thinly  forested  country  that 
rolls  in  a  series  of  rolling  ridges  that 
run  east-west  across  the  country.  Un- 
like the  Mesabi  deposits  the  Labrador 
iron  ore  lies  almost  on  the  surface  with 
very  little  overlay  to  be  stripped  off. 
The  ore  will  be  stripped  off  with  steam 
shovels  and  dumped  into  freight  cars 
for  its  trip  to  tide  water. 

BURNT  CREEK,  itself,  lies  on  top  of 
a  large  ore  body  and  is  doomed  to 
disappear  some  day  before  the  blast- 
ing shots  and  the  steam  shovels  when 
large  scale  production  gets  under  way. 
In  the  meantime,  this  settlement  of  log 
and  quonset  huts  mixed  with  shacks  of 
corrugated  aluminum  sheeting,  houses 
the  men  who  are  opening  up  the  ter- 
ritory. So  far,  about  forty  ore  bodies 
have  been  discovered  and  mapped.  Of 
these,  twenty  have  been  drilled  for 
quality  and  tested  for  tonnage.  Test 
holes  have  been  dug  through  the  prob- 
able center  of  these  twenty  ore  bodies 
and  around  their  edges  other  holes 
have  been  put  down  every  forty  feet 
outward  until  ore  no  longer  shows.  In 
this  way  the  size  of  the  body  can  be 
estimated. 

THE  EXPLORATION  parties  work- 
ing their  way  through  the  thinly  for- 
ested country,  in  many  places  burned 
off  by  forest  fires,  watch  for  outcrop- 
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pings  and  for  especially  rich  looking 
earth.  Once  an  ore  body  has  been  lo- 
cated it  is  roughly  mapped  in.  Later 
the  drilling  crews  move  in  to  set  up 
their  rigs  and  begin  to  put  down  test 
holes  which  in  some  cases  have  been 
driven  as  deep  as  407  feet. 

DIAMOND  AND  churn  drills,  pound- 
ing up  and  down,  smash  their  way  into 
the  ore  beds  beating  the  ore  to 
powder  which  is  flushed  out  with  water, 
passed  over  riffles,  and  finally  dried 
over  wood  burning  stoves.  The  finished 
samples,  bottled  and  labeled  are  then 
flown  out  for  analysis  to  Iron  River, 
Michigan  where  the  chemists  of  the 
M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  give  them  careful 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 

SO  FAR,  the  deposits  have  been 
very  thinly  explored.  All  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  the  exploration  par- 
ties have  only  scratched  the  surface. 
Yet  already,  over  300,000,000  tons  of 
high  grade  iron  ore  are  in  sight!  Later 
and  more  complete  explorations  of  the 
field  should  reveal  riches  to  put  the 
present  locations  in  the  shade. 

THE  BIG  problem,  of  course,  is  the 
question  of  how  to  get  the  iron  ore 
from  the  wilds  of  northern  Canada  to 
the  steel  mills  of  Canada,  Pittsburgh 
and  Cleveland.  Since  iron  ore  is  too 
heavy  to  fly  out  profitably  a  railroad 
is  being  plotted  to  run  350  miles  from 
the  ore  fields  to  tide  water  at  Seven 
Islands  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  river. 
Planned  for  a  grade  of  no  more  than 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  this  rail  line 
will  bring  loaded  ore  cars  down  to 
ocean  going  steamships.  Where  it 
goes  from  there  is  another  problem. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  would  solve  the 
problem  handsomely.  It  would  make  it 
possible  to  lay  down  Labrador  iron  ore 
at  Duluth  or  Pittsburgh  at  a  price  that 
would  compete  with  Mesabi  ore.  Other 
shipments  might  go  down  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  to  destina- 
tions on  the  Chesapeake.  Due  to  the 
rigors  of  the  northern  climate  the  work- 
ing year  in  the  Labrador  region  is  esti- 
mated to  be  only  five  and  one-half 
months.  In  this  time,  however,  the  cor- 
porations expect  to  get  out  ten  million 
tons  annually.  Of  this  amount,  Canada 
is  expected  to  buy  about  two  million 
tons.  The  rest  will  be  sold  to  the  United 
States  with  some  possible  sales  abroad. 

THE  PLANS   of  business  enterprise, 


thus,  are  to  dig  out  the  ore  with  the 
use  of  steam  power;  load  the  ore  onto 
railroad  cars;  transport  the  ore  some 
350  miles  by  rail  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
River;  load  the  ore  onto  ocean  going 
vessels  for  the  trip  to  Montreal;  trans- 
fer the  ore  to  river  boats  for  shipment 
to  the  Great  Lakes  (after  some  sort  of 
a  compromise  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  has  been  com- 
pleted); take  the  boats  through  the 
Welland  Canal  into  Lake  Erie;  transfer 
the  ore  again  to  railroad  cars  for  trans- 
portation to  Pittsburgh.  This  is  the  sort 
of  nonsense  which  we  con  expect  from 
American  and  Canadian  political  lead- 
ership in  cooperation  with  business  en- 
terprise. 

THE  PROPOSAL  for  a  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  of  many  locks,  with  a  depth 
over  sills  of  only  27  feet,  is  too  ineffi- 
cient for  the  haulage  of  the  immense 
tonnages  of  ore  which  the  future  will 
demand.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
built  according  to  Technocracy's  speci- 
fications, however,  would  make  the 
transportation  of  Labrador  iron  ore  to 
the  furnaces  of  the  United  States  fea- 
sible from  the  standpoint  of  energy 
cost.  These  specifications  call  for  a 
channel  36  feet  deep  over  sills  and 
giant  hydraulic  lift  locks.    There  would 


be  only  one  lift  between  Montreal  and 
Lake  Ontario  and  only  one  lift  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  This  Sea- 
way would  provide  for  rapid  transit  of 
huge  volumes  of  shipping. 

BUT  METHODS  other  than  this  of 
handling  the  iron  ore  problem  should 
be  given  prior  consideration. 

ON  THE  Hamilton  River  and  other 
waterways  of  the  north  are  sites  where 
millions  of  kilowatts  of  electrical  power 
can  be  developed.  Some  twenty  mil- 
lion kilowatts  are  tumbling  idly  down 
to  the  sea.  This  power  could  be  har- 
nessed and  used,  not  only  to  mine  the 
iron  ore  but,  also,  to  smelt  the  ore  and 
make  it  into  steel.  Only  finished  steel 
would  then  need  to  be  transported  out 
of  the  area.  The  whole  operation  could 
be  so  organized  that  the  smelting  of 
the  ore  and  the  production  of  steel 
would  continue  throughout  the  year, 
not  for  just  five  and  a  half  months.  It 
would  mean,  however,  that  most  of  the 
present  steel  production  plants  in  the 
United  States  would  have  to  be 
scrapped   as  obsolete   and   useless. 

ANY    REAL    development    of    the 
Labrador    and    Ou©bec    iron    ore    will 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   12) 


From  hot  metal  carts  like  this  one  the  liquid  iron  will  flow;  from  the  mines  of 
Labrador  to  the  molds  of  the  North  American  Technate! 
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TO  THE  BITTER  END 


ON  JANUARY  5,  1949,  as  is  re- 
quired by  law,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  faced  the  Congress  and 
delivered  his  annual  message  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  There  have  been 
many  such  messages,  many  of  them 
historic  pronouncements  that  had  vast 
effects  on  the  future  of  the  Country. 
It  may  well  prove  that  in  a  queer, 
unexpected,  twisted  sort  of  way  this 
message  may  be  one  of  those.  For 
future  years  may  bear  witness  that 
never  has  a  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage been  so  misleading,  so  far  from 
actuality. 

HISTORIANS  OF  the  future  may 
wonder  at  the  magnificent  physical  ac- 
complishments of  this  age.  They  will 
undoubtedly  wonder  at  the  blindness 
of  the  leaders  of  this  age  on  this  Con- 
tinent. Indeed,  the  history  of  the  past 
forty  years  has  been  the  record  of 
the  blind  stumbling  of  American  busi- 
ness and  government  from  one  des- 
perate expedient  to  another.  These 
forty  years  have  seen  two  vast  inter- 
national conflicts  in  which  this  nation 
was  involved.  They  have  seen  four 
serious  depressions  grow  steadily  more 
abrupt  and  more  catastrophic.  They 
have  seen  our  country  grow  more  un- 
stable and   more  insane. 

THE  CASUALTIES  of  this  forty  year 
period,  those  killed  and  mangled  in 
war,  those  starved,  harassed  and  bro- 
ken in  the  periods  of  peace  which  have 
been  nearly  as  savage,  are  almost  be- 
yond counting.  The  responsibility  for 
this  vast  array  of  human  suffering  must 
rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  leaders 
of  this  country  who  have  refused  to 
accept  the  scientific  guidance  which 
has  so  freely  been  offered  to  them. 
Science  and  technology  have  pointed 
the  way.  Our  leaders  have  never  been 
willing  to  take  it.  Instead,  with  the 
mindless  assurance  of  the  sleep  walker 
they    have    perservered    in    their   fore- 


"Better  to  give  it  away  abroad  than  to  risk  social  change  at  home"  becomes  the 
un-official  slogan  of  the  democratic  party  mechanism.  The  President's  January 
speeches  guarantee  more  spending  abroad,  lowered  living  standards  for  Americans. 


doomed  attempt  to  resist  social  change 
and  to  preserve  the  values  of  a  system 
which  is  already  moribund. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  State  of  the 
Union  message  is  a  clear  intimation 
that  American  political  leaders  have 
learned  nothing  from  the  record  of 
the  past  forty  years.  It  indicates  that 
the  government  of  this  country  is  de- 
termined to  proceed  along  the  same 
lines  of  action  which  have  already  been 
discredited    in  the   past. 

APPARENTLY  ONLY  disaster  will 
demonstrate  the  impasse  into  which 
we  are  being  led.  The  American  seems 
to  learn  only  through  adversity. 

SPEAKING  BEFORE  the  houses  of 
Congress  the   President  proclaimed, 

"DURING  THE  last  sixteen  years, 
the  American  people  have  been  creat- 
ing a  society  which  offers  new  oppor- 
tunities for  every  man  to  enjoy  his 
share  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

"IN  THIS  SOCIETY  we  are  conser- 
vative about  the  values  and  the  prin- 
ciples v/hich  we  cherish;  but  we  are 
forward-looking  in  protecting  these 
values  and  principles  and  in  extending 
their  benefits.  We  have  rejected  the 
discredited  theory  that  the  fortunes 
of  the  nation  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  privileged  few.  We  have  aban- 
doned the  'trickle  down'  concept  of 
national  prosperity.  Instead,  we  be- 
lieve that  our  economic  system  should 
rest  on  a  democratic  foundation  and 
that  wealth  should  be  created  for  the 
benefit  of  all." 

WHEN  WE  EXAMINE  this  sixteen 
year  span  of  which  the  President  boasts 
we  find  that  Mr.  Truman  is  speaking 
of  the  Roosevelt  era  and  the  demo- 
cratic party  administration  whose  chief 


he  now  is.  That  era  began  in  a  period 
of  deep  depression  when  the  advent 
of  modern  technology  on  the  national 
and  continental  scene  had  created  the 
first  of  the  great  dislocations  which 
will  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  Price 
System.  During  this  sixteen  year  period, 
every  expedient  was  tried  by  which  the 
march  of  depression  could  be  reversed 
and  price  system  prosperity  restored 
to  the  nation. 

WE  WOULD  LIKE  to  ask,  what  were 
these  "new  opportunities  for  every 
man  to  enjoy  his  share  of  the  good 
things  of  life"  which  this  era  offered? 
In  the  1930s,  for  a  vast  proportion  of 
our  citizens,  were  they  not  opportuni- 
ties to  eke  out  a  bare  existence  on  re- 
lief, to  enjoy  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  to  make  do  with  a  little  because 
the  abundance  that  was  possible  then 
could  not  be  distributed  without  social 
change?  In  the  1940s  were  not  these 
the  opportunities  to  die  on  foreign  bat- 
tle fields  fighting  against  powerful  ene- 
mies whose  power  had  been  largely 
created  by  American  capital  and  Amer- 
ican exports?  We  produced  the  near- 
est thing  to  an  abundance  which  the 
Price  System  could  reach  in  the  early 
1940s.  But  it  was  not  an  abundance 
of  the  "good  things  of  life"  for  our 
citizens.  It  was  an  abundance  of  ma- 
terials for  war;  war  on  all  the  oceans 
and  on  most  of  the  continents  of  the 
world.  Our  vast  technology,  which 
could  not  be  organized  nor  loosed  to 
provide  the  fruits  of  peace  and  na- 
tional well-being  in  peace  time,  was 
poured  out  to  provide  the  fruits  of 
death. 

THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United 
States  in  his  New  Year  message  spoke 
honestly  and  sincerely  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  his  years  and  the  back- 
ground of  his  social  concepts.  But  to 
those  who  recognize  the  actual   situa- 
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"During  the  last  sixteen  years  the  American  people  have  been  creating  a  society 
which  offers  .  .  . 


tion  on  this  Continent  his  happy  phrases 
have  a  bitter  ironic  ring. 

IT  IS  JUST  because  we  have  been 
conservative  about  the  "values  and 
principles  that  we  cherish"  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  most  precarious  posi- 
tion today.  Values  and  principles  are 
not  fit  concepts  to  "cherish."  If  we 
must,  during  the  life  of  this  Price  Sys- 
tem, pay  attention  to  values  and  prin- 
ciples they  should  not  be  cherished, 
they  should  be  constantly  mistrusted, 
constantly  suspected,  constantly  exam- 
ined. Above  all  they  should  be  dis- 
carded altogether  as  soon  as  objective 
measurements  can  take  their  place. 

FOR  THE  VALUES  of  one  era  are  the 
trash  of  the  next.  The  principle  of  one 
era  is  the  ruin  of  those  who  follow  it 
after  it  has  ceased  to  mean  anything. 
To  attempt  to  treat  a  new  and  changed 
situation  as  though  it  were  ageless 
and  changeless,  to  attempt  to  depend 
on  authority  and  precept  instead  of 
measurement  and  experiment  is  to 
court  swift  disaster. 

WITH  THE  announcement  that  the 
problems  of  today  will  continue  to  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  "the  values 
and  principles"  of  yesterday  the  Presi- 
dent continued   his   message, 


"THE  AMERICAN  people  have  de- 
cided that  poverty  is  just  as  wasteful 
and  just  as  unnecessary  as  preventable 
disease.  We  have  pledged  our  com- 
mon resources  to  help  one  another  in 
the  hazards  and  struggles  of  individual 
life." 

UNFORTUNATELY,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  American  people  have 
actually  decided  that  poverty  is  un- 
necessary. If  such  were  the  case  a  roar 
of  wrath  at  the  present  policy  of  the 
federal  government  would  be  sweeping 
the  country.  This  magazine  has  already 
pointed  out  elsewhere  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  really  know  what 
they  are  for.  They  only  have  a  hazy 
idea  of  what  they  are  against.  Such  an 
attitude  is  not  enough  to  solve  our 
continental  problems  in  this  difficult 
period. 

IF  THE  AMERICAN  people  actually 
knew  what  they  were  for,  if  they  ac- 
tually understood  what  could  be  done 
for  them  with  the  resources  and  the 
productive  power  of  this  country  and 
this  continent,  no  political  price  sys- 
tem program  would  be  tolerated  by 
them  for  a  minute.  They  would  realize 
that  it  isn't  necessary  to  "help  one  an- 
other in  the  hazards  and  struggles  of 
individual  life."  They  would  realize  that 


there  is  not  a  single  scientific  or  physi- 
cal reason  why  there  should  be  any 
economic  hazard  or  struggle  connected 
with  individual  life  in  America.  This  is 
the  challenge  of  Technocray:  Economic 
struggle  and  hazard  are  unnecessary 
in  America.  If  we  Americans  demand 
it  all  such  hazard  and  struggle  can  be 
eliminated. 

THE  POLICY  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration is  to  continue  the  democratic 
party  system  of  applying  palliatives 
to  the  symptoms  of  our  economy's 
disintegration,  to  finance  by  public 
means  what  can  no  longer  be  profit- 
ably exploited  by  private  means,  to 
keep  the  Price  System  going  at  all 
costs.  Overlying  all  government  think- 
ing is  the  ever  present  fear  of  another 
great  depression.  The  president  pointed 
out, 

"WE  CANNOT  afford  to  float  along 
carelessly  on  a  postwar  boom  until  it 
collapses.  And  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  prepare  to  weather  a  recession  if 
it  comes.  Instead,  government  and  busi- 
ness must  work  together  constantly,  to 
achieve  more  and  more  jobs  and  more 
and  more  production  —  which  mean 
more  and  more  prosperity  for  all  the 
people. 
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"THE  BUSINESS  cycle  is  man  made; 
and  men  of  good  will,  working  to- 
gether, can  smooth  it  out. 

"SO  FAR  AS  business  is  concerned 
it  should  plan  for  steady  vigorous  ex- 
pansion seeking  always  to  increase  its 
output,  lower  its  prices  and  avoid  the 
vices  of  monopoly  and  restriction." 

THERE  IS  so  much  implied  in  these 
words  of  the  President;  so  much  more 
than  is  openly  said.  What  the  Presi- 
dent is  implying  is  that  he  believes  that 
there  is  nothing  basically  impractical 
in  the  idea  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinuing indefinitely  as  a  private  enter- 
prise Price  System  social  unit.  He  is 
implying  that  the  claim  of  the  Tech- 
nocrats that  the  American  economy 
has  reached  a  significant  limit,  that 
henceforth  only  the  fundamental  re- 
design and  reconstruction  of  our  entire 
economic  and  political  structure  will 
be  of  any  avail  to  solve  our  problems, 
is  incorrect.  Instead  the  president, 
through  the  federal  governing  mech- 
anism prefers  to  pin  his  faith  on  the 
old  panacea  of  more  spending  at  home 
and  abroad. 

IGNORING  THEvarious  recommen- 
dations   that    were    made    purely    for 


political  considerations,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  review  what  the  administration 
considers  necessary  for  economic  rea- 
sons. These  fall  into  several  general 
categories. 

1.  Controls  on  credit,  speculation, 
exports,  priorities  on  transportation, 
key  materials,  prices,  and  rents.  (We 
are,  by  the  way,  already  seeing  a  re- 
volt on  the  question  of  rent  controls. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  ques- 
tion as  to  just  how  much  of  this  sweep- 
ing set  of  powers  the  administration 
will  actually  get.) 

2.  Direct  government  participation 
in  industry  wherever  necessary  to  break 
monopoly  and  to  relieve  threatened 
shortages. 

3.  Enormous  new  tax  levies  to  raise 
money  for  boondoggling  on  a  world 
scale. 

4.  Minimum  wage  increases  to  at 
least  75c  per  hour. 

5.  Continuation  of  farm  support  sub- 
sidies. 

6.  Conservation  and  waterways  de- 
velopment measures  on  the  TVA  or  hit 


7. 
laws. 


Increase    in    the    social    security 


and  miss  pattern. 


8.  Aid  to  education  and  medical 
insurance. 

9.  Low  cost  housing  providing  that 
methods  can  be  developed  whereby 
private  enterprise  can  get  in  on  the 
gravy. 

AND 

10.  Lots  and  lots  of  armaments  and 
plenty  of  expensive  aid  to  everybody 
who  isn't  a  communist  everywhere  all 
over  the  world. 

IT  IS  apparently  considered  that 
pienty  of  production  to  take  care  of 
everybody  everywhere  in  the  world  will 
take  care  of  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  keep 
the  worker  working  and  the  industrialist 
profiting.  It  will  certainly  guarantee 
the  profits  of  big  industry,  if  that  is  any 
help.  It  will  certainly  "take  care"  of 
our  natural  resources  too.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  we  have  been  shipping 
iron  and  steel,  coal  and  oil,  lead  and 
copper  and  all  the  other  priceless  treas- 
ures of  our  inheritance  to  Europe,  Asia 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   13) 


new  opportunities  for  every  man  to  enjoy  his  share  of  the  good  things  of  life." 

(Photo  courtesy  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps) 
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Farms  For  Tomorrow 


Scientific  advances  in  agriculture  are  clearly  demonstrating  the  need  for  over-all 
planning  in  our  continental  food  production  industries.  On  the  farm  as  in  the 
factory  technology  demands  Technocracy. 


AT  THE  CRACK  of  dawn  of  Octo- 
ber 7,  1948,  a  160  acre  farm  near  Okla- 
homa City  was  an  eroded,  barren, 
dilapidated  ruin.  Fifty  years  of  dust 
storms  and  improper  care  had  left  this 
quarter-section  relic  of  the  1889  land- 
run  a  bleak  and  unproductive  area  with 
sagging  fences  and  desolate,  unpainted 
shacks  the  only  indication  that  man  had 
occupied  it. 

WHEN  THE  sun  set  on  that  same 
October  7th,  the  sterile,  useless  land 
was  not  there.  A  modern  farm  with  fer- 
tilized, contoured  acres,  seeded  bot- 
tom-land, a  large  farm  pond,  fenced 
plots,  painted  buildings  and  an  up-to- 
the-minute  electric  farm-house  had 
taken  its  place. 

THE  ONE-DAY  miracle  was  wrought 
by  modern  technology  in  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  agricultural  face-lift- 
ing experiments  ever  conducted  in  the 
southwest.  The  demonstration  was  an 
eye-opener  to  some  25,000  spectators, 
including  farmers,  ranchers,  business 
leaders,  agriculturists,  and  college  farm 
leaders  from  over  six  states. 

THE  SPECTACLE  started  off  at  sun- 
rise when  Oklahoma's  land  run  of  1889 
was  reenacted.  That  pageant  was  no 
more  convincing  than  a  battery  of  bull- 
dozers and  other  farm  machinery  that 
moved  with  dispatch  to  specific  prob- 
lems. 

A  25-FOOT  deep  acre-and-a-half 
farm  pond  with  a  sturdy  dam  was  hold- 
ing water  by  night-fall.  Veteran  agricul- 
tural trainees  set  up  fences  so  rapidly 
that  they  sewed  in  hundreds  of  spec- 
tators. Wire  was  strung  around  four 
of  16  demonstration  plots  in  less  than 
two  hours. 

THIRTY  ACRES  of  bottom  land  were 
disked,  harrowed,  fertilized  and  seeded 
to  grass.  Another  sizeable  plot  was 
plowed   and   seeded   to   alfalfa   and    a 


surface  irrigation  system  of  perforated 
pipe  was  installed  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours. 

IT  REQUIRED  only  an  hour  for  oper- 
ators of  two  bulldozers  to  construct 
1 ,800  feet  of  standard  base  terraces. 
Although  rough  work  had  been  done  on 
the  farm  home  itself  by  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege craftsmen,  asbestos  siding,  slate 
roof  and  most  of  the  interior  work  was 
done  during  the  day  and  completed  by 
night.  The  home  is  appointed  with  ail 
modern  electrical  equipment. 

BARNS  AND  fences  around  the 
homestead  were  painted  and  in  readi- 
ness by  nightfall. 

IN  THE  barn  lot,  new  fork  lifts  and 
tractors  towed  manure  spreaders  in  a 
dual  job.    They  cleaned  up  the  old  cat- 


tle stand  and  removed  animal  fertilizer 
to  the  field.  A  part  of  it  was  put  on 
sloping  banks  where  love  grass  and 
other  soil  anchorage  grasses  could  hold 
the  earth  against  strong  winds. 

FARM  MACHINERY  demonstra- 
tions, new  type  grain  drills  with  ferti- 
lizer bins  were  busy  through  the  day 
spreading  200  pounds  of  super  phos- 
phate per  acre  on  contoured  areas. 
With  some  500  workmen  on  the  job, 
whose  day  was  launched  by  the  buzzing 
of  F-5  I  fighter  planes,  a  poverty  acre- 
age region  was  rehabilitated  and  given 
the  "new  look"  in  Oklahoma. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  was  a  mas- 
ter exhibit  along  "mass  lines"  that  set 
the  pattern  for  rehabilitating  tomor- 
row's farms,  and  in  analyzing  the  soil 
and  seeding  it  with  best  suited  crops. 


New  farms  for  old,  in  one  day!    Giant  dirt  moving  machines  repair  in  a  few 
hours  the  ravages  of  years  on  this  Oklahoma  farm. 

(Photo  courtesy  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.) 
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IT  WAS  a  precision  show,  emphasiz- 
ing good  land  usage,  mechanization  on 
the  farm  front  today,  better  taste  in 
farm  family  living,  new  systems  in  soil 
conservation,  better  cropping  methods, 
backed  by  research  of  specialists  and 
maximum  manpower.  For  the  south- 
west it  was  a  show  of  shows,  doing  in 
a  single  day  what  too  many  farmers 
wait  years  to  accomplish. 

AT  THE  close  of  the  day  the  project 
was  turned  over  to  the  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  Experiment  Station,  for  opera- 
tion. Dr.  Henry  G.  Bennett,  the  col- 
lege president,  said,  "In  this  atomic 
age  anything  is  possible.  Farming  on 
a  precision  basis  is  destined  to  move 
into  a  cycle  far  beyond  the  concept  of 
past  theory  and  fact,  as  this  day's 
miracle  reveals. 

"IN  A  great  many  ways,"  Dr.  Bennett 
added,  "it  is  the  plan  of  tomorrow's 
agricultural  efficacy,  that  will  guarantee 
against  worn-out  soils,  worn-out  farm 
operators,  worn-out  tools  and  worn-out 
approaches  to  derelict  land   regions." 

A  MONTH  after  Oklahoma  City's 
demonstration  of  the  power  and  speed 
of  modern  technology,  dust  storms 
were  raging  through  the  southwest 
states.  Much  of  the  magic  wrought  by 
bulldozers  and  technologists  was  un- 
done, and  the  futility  of  piecemeal  op- 


erations  on   this   Continent   was   again 
made  evident. 

ONLY  TECHNOCRACY'S  program 
of  Continental  Hydrology  and  of 
abandoning  the  system  of  small,  indi- 
vidually owned  and  operated  farms  in 
favor  of  large  agrotechnological  units, 
can  overcome  this  loss  of  our  greatest 
natural  resource,  our  soil. 

FARMERS'  OBJECTIONS  that  such 
large  operations  would  destroy  their  in- 
dividuality and  freedom,  and  that  they 
wouldn't  iike  it  anyway,  are  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  farmers  in  the  power 
end  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
where  interest  and  effort  are  coordi- 
nated are  not  complaining.  Agricul- 
turists in  this  area  enjoy  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living,  work  fewer  hours,  enjoy 
better  health,  better  education,  have 
paid  vacations  and  work  under  more 
pleasant  conditions  than  farmers  in  any 
other  part  ofthe  nation.  And  TVA  is 
only  a  small,  inadeguate  sample  of 
what  a  Continental  Operation  would 
be! 

EVIDENCE  OF  the  waste  and  incom- 
petence of  small  land  operations  is 
shown  in  the  Census  Bureau  report  for 
the  year  1945.  Five  hundred  thousand 
United  States  farms,  in  that  good  crop 
year,  produced  less  than  $250  worth 
of  products  each. 


Erosion  takes  a  beating  as  modern  technology  goes  to  work.    A  handful  of 
men  and  lots  of  horsepower  are  solving  this  farmer's  problems. 


AT  THE  other  end  of  the  scale,  how- 
ever, 26,000  larger  farms  harvested 
more  than  $40,000  worth  of  products 
each,  the  bureau  said. 

IN  THE  past  decade,  the  mineral  con- 
tent of  this  country's  soil  has  been  de- 
creased by  literally  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tons,  and  the  rapid  spread  of 
disease  and  poor  health  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  this. 

INVESTIGATIONS  BY  scientists  show 
the  soil  of  North  America  is  becoming 
depleted  of  calcium,  iron,  phosphates, 
and  other  minerals  necessary  to  health. 
Although  the  body  reguires  only  .004 
of  one  per  cent  of  iron  to  the  com- 
ponent whole,  this  mineral  is  essential 
in  combination  with  the  oxygen  carried 
by  the  pigment  of  the  blood.  Its  lack 
causes  an  anemic  condition,  and  iron 
cannot  be  assimilated  unless  copper  is 
present  in  the  diet. 

THIRTY  MILLION  North  Americans 
suffer  from  goiter  because  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  iodine.  In  the  past  20  years 
this  country  has  experienced  a  60%  in- 
crease in  heart  diseases.  Arthritis  and 
cancer  claim  more  victims  every  year. 
Hay  fever,  unknown  to  the  American 
Indian,  is  doubling  its  percentage  every 
12  years.  Dental  troubles,  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  glandular  disorders  are  in- 
creasing at  an  astounding  rate  due  to 
the  improper  condition  of  the  soil  in 
which  we  grow  our  food. 

DARK  AS  this  picture  appears,  it  is 
not  at  all  hopeless.  Soil  can  be  treated 
to  supply  the  missing  elements  in  our 
food.  This  has  been  done  successfully 
on  a  small  scale  for  a  number  of  years. 
Two  of  the  foremost  instigators  of  this 
revolutionary  idea,  were  William  Al- 
brecht  and  Dr.  Charles  Northen,  both 
scientific  men. 

THESE  TWO  men  were  ridiculed  by 
everyone  from  big-shot  politicians  to 
small  town  doctors.  They  all  laughed 
at  the  idea  that  vegetables  and  fruits 
did  not  contain  sufficient  minerals  for 
health.  Politics  and  the  pulpit  con- 
demned scientists  and  agriculturists  in 
their  stand  that  soil  deficiencies  were 
causing  evolutionary  degeneration. 
William  Albrecht  worked  for  years 
alone  against  heart-breaking  opposi- 
tion and  ridicule  to  prove  a  now  ac- 
cepted fact:  that  proper  soil  contained 
the  essential  elements  which  cured  and 
prevented  certain  diseases. 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   14) 
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NEWS  ITEMS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED  FROM  THE  NATION'S  PRESS 


GOING  UP! 

With  budget  calculations  approach- 
ing $45,000,000,000,  a  deficit  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,000,000,000  is 
probable,  according  to  Treasury  ex- 
perts. .  .  .  The  whole  tax  picture  is  com- 
plicated by  the  uncertain  economic 
outlook  .  .  .  more  acceptable  to  most 
congressmen  at  this  time  is  an  increase 
in  corporation  taxes  .  .  .  raising  this 
to  45%  on  a  graduated  basis.  Not  to 
be  forgotten:  Politicians  hate  taxes 
(who  doesn't)  and  their  instincts  will  be 
against  it. — Newsweek,  Jan.    10,    1949. 

"SKIDS"  ON  FOURTH  ROUND 

The  wage  formula  that  won  pay  in- 
creases for  employes  of  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  in  1948  may  bring  wage 
cuts  to  those  workers  in  1949.  If  so, 
unions  generally  can  expect  strong  re- 
sistance from  other  employers  when 
they  press  their  demands  for  fourth- 
round  wage  increases.  The  General 
Motors  formula  permits  wages  to  go 
up  or  down  as  living  costs  rise  or  fall. 
—Labor  Week,  Jan.  7,   1949. 

"CUT",  SAYS  WARD 

CHICAGO,  Jan.  2— Price  cuts  on 
some  furniture  of  from  5  to  10%  in  the 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  spring  cata- 
log are  noted  as  follows:  The  right  and 
left  arms  of  a  sectional  sofa  are  "off" 
5%,  the  same  for  a  curved  modern 
love  seat,  while  an  increase  is  noted  on 
Duncan  Phyfe  style  sofa.  Tilting  plat- 
form rockers  and  3-piece  bedroom 
modern  suite  prices  were  cut. — Retail- 
ers Daily,  Jan.  3,   1949. 

AN  "OPINION" 

"Canada's  population,"  says  the 
"Winnipeg  Tribune",  "is  neither  large 
enough  to  make  efficient  use  of  the 
country's  resources  nor  large  enough 
to  defend  it  without  outside  aid.  It  is 
not  growing  at  the  rate  which  its  youth 
and  its  'wide-open'  environment  indi- 
cate, and  it  has  no  official  program  of 
economic  development."  —  Financial 
Post,  Dec.  25,    1949. 


NOW  THEY  TELL  US! 

".  .  .  Or  perhaps  Los  Angeles  has 
run  afoul  of  the  notion  that  the  Com- 
munity Chest  is  charity,  that  times  are 
good,  and  that  hence  charity  is  not 
needed.  The  Community  Chest  is  not 
charity— IT  IS  INSURANCE.  Its  ap- 
peal is  basically  in  behalf  of  the  well- 
fed  and  comfortable,  the  people  with 
good  jobs  and  homes.  It  protects  these 
people  from  the  sight,  the  sound,  the 
intolerable  reproach  and  downright 
danger  of  living  in  proximity  to  hunger 
and  squalor  .  .  ." — (Editorial  in  L.  A. 
Examiner.) 


NO  "SQUAWK"  ON  BILLS  NOW 

There  will  be  no  dispute  with  the 
telephone  company  over  a  bill  when  a 
new  automatic  accounting  system 
which  records  all  essential  data  for 
billing  comes  into  general  use.  It  notes 
down  the  number  of  the  sending  phone, 
the  receiving  phone,  and  the  length  of 
the  conversation.  Already  installed  in 
the  Philadelphia  area,  the  device  keeps 
track  of  thousands  of  telephone  calls, 
and  not  only  records  who  made  them, 
what  numbers  were  called  and  how 
long  conversations  lasted,  but  also  it 
adds  up  and  prints  detailed  charge  in- 
formation.— Science  News  Letter,  Dec. 
18,    1948. 


NEW  ENGLAND  "UNBENDS" 

"New  England  farmers,  manufac- 
turers and  home  owners  sorely  need 
and  must  have  low-priced  electric 
power,"  Sen.  Lodge  (R.  Mass.)  told  the 
Senate.  "The  trend  of  large  industries 
to  move  away  from  New  England  be- 
cause of  the  high  rates  charged  for 
power  there,  makes  this  vital,"  he 
added,  in  introducing  a  bill  proposing 
that  the  army  engineers  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  make  a  survey 
of  the  river  basins  of  New  England, 
with  a  view  to  creating  public  power, 
flood  control,  conservation,  reforesta- 
tion, and  anti-water  pollution  systems 
similar  to  that  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.— Labor,  Jan.    15,    1949. 


"ELMER— WHERE'S  BUSINESS?" 

In  1948  appliance  makers  turned  out 
4,700,000  washing  machines  and  4,- 
500,000  refrigerators.  But  would  a 
country  of  40,000,000  families,  more 
than  10,000,000  of  them  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000  a  year,  buy  that 
many  every  year  on  a  continuing  basis? 
Distribution  channels  felt  the  drying-up 
process  too.  Electrical  Merchandising 
estimated  the  number  of  appliance 
dealers  had  doubled  since  prewar, 
reaching  a -total  of  75,000.  "Business 
was  wonderful  until  October,"  said  one 
dealer.  "Then  it  fell  flatter  than  a  pan- 
cake!"—Newsweek,  Jan.   10,   1949. 


AND  NOW  "THE  BIG  BITE" 

At  a  hanna  strip  coal  mine  in  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  the  biggest  dipper  ever  built  by 
the  Marion  Power  Shovel  Co.,  attached 
to  a  power  shovel  with  a  seven-story 
reach,  was  put  to  work,  chewing  out 
45  cubic  yards  of  earth  at  a  bite.  Op- 
erating at  the  rate  of  one  "bite"  a 
minute,  it  stripped  away  hundreds  of 
tons  of  "overburden"  (earth)  an  hour, 
uncovered  coal  seams  80  feet  down. — 
Time,  Jan.  3,    1949. 


"THINK"  I'LL  CHECK  AGAIN 

Thomas  J.  ("Think")  Watson,  74, 
president  of  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.,  checked  his  private 
sources,  predicted  that  1949  would  be 
a  good  business  year:  "My  review 
shows  me  there  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  the  outlook." — Time,  Jan.  24, 
1949. 


GOING  DOWN! 

At  midweek  (Jan.  8,  1949)  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.  of  Canada  announced  layoff 
of  800-850  employees  due  to  a  curtail- 
ment of  export  in  most  of  its  overseas 
markets.  .  .  .  "We  have  tried  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  sales  ...  by  stepping 
up  our  production  for  the  Canadian 
market  .  .  ."  said  Mr.  Greig,  president. 
—(See  Vol.  16,  No.  12,  "The  Battle  is 
On").— Financial   Post,  Jan.  8,    1949. 
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TIME"  CALLED  ON  WALTHAM 

Waltham  Watch  Co.,  oldest  of  the 
U.  S.  watchmakers,  filed  voluntary  pe- 
tition for  reorganization  and  closed 
down  its  plant  near  Boston  at  the  first 
of  the  year.  Waltham  isn't  the  only 
company  to  feel  a  squeeze.  U.  S.  Time 
Corp.  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  laid 
off  2,000  of  its  3200  workers,  and  Elgin 
National  Watch  Co.  at  Elgin,  III.,  has 
cut  its  work  week  from  44  to  40  hours. 
(Note:  Before  the  war,  imports  of  Swiss 
movements  ran  about  two  to  three  mil- 
lions a  year — in  1947  and  1948  imports 
have  been  running  at  a  rate  of  seven 
million  a  year). — Business  Week,  Jan. 
8,   1949. 

"NO  CAUSE  FOR  WORRY" 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  14- —  (UP) — 
Federal  figures  compiled  today  showed 
that  414,000  persons  lost  their  jobs  last 
week,  which  represents  75,000  more 
than  for  the  preceding  week,  and  al- 
most 150,000  above  the  same  week  a 
year  ago.  Chairman  Edwin  G.  Nourse 
of  Pres.  Truman's  Economic  Council 
said  the  trend  should  be  quickly  re- 
versed when  spring  construction  ac- 
tivity resumes,  the  auto  industry  com- 
pletes its  changeover  to  new  models, 
and  when  temporary  layoffs  in  other 
industries  end.  (Note:  Remington 
Rand,  Inc.,  has  closed  its  Syracuse 
plant,  employing  1400  persons,  and 
moved  to  Hilington,  Scotland.  The 
Easy  Washer  Co.  is  closing  its  Syracuse 
plant  —  to  move  to  South  Africa.) — 
L.  A.  Daily  News,  Jan.   15,   1949. 

WELL,  WHY  NOT? 

A  model  "T"  house  is  what  Canada 
needs,  declares  the  "Vancouver  Pro- 
vince". "There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  intelligent  use  of  the  lowest-priced 
materials  in  an  assembly-line  technique 
can't  produce  a  small,  attractive  and 
livable  home  without  mortgaging  its 
owner  until  his  last  living  day.  It  is  the 
kind  of  technical  problem  that  the  late 
Henry  Ford  solved  in  the  motor  car 
field."— Financial  Post,  Dec.  25,    1948. 

CLOTHING  OFF— ER,  AH,  DOWN! 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  4—  (UP)— Cloth- 
ing production  fell  off  10%  last  year, 
industry  sources  reported.  Production 
of  women's  dresses  is  off  3  to  5%  as 
compared  with  1947  according  to  the 
best  available  estimates.  Employment 
for  the  250,000  unionized  workers  in 
the  men's  clothing  industry  and  in  the 
dress  industry  in  New  York  and  im- 
mediate area  is  off  in  proportion  to 
the  production  decrease. — Kansas  City 
Star.  Jan.  4,   1949. 


"PIPELINES"  OR  "PIPEDREAMS" 

The  "pipeline"  idea  was  established 
in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal, 
Manchester  Boddy  told  the  Kiwanis 
Club  recently,  when  vast  resources  and 
plants  were  available  but  the  country 
lacked  the  means  of  distribution  to  the 
consumer.  The  U.  S.,  which  has  but 
three  per  cent  of  trie  world's  popula- 
tion, finds  itself  turning  out  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  its  actual  production,  he 
reported.  "America's  last  line  of  de- 
fense may  be  the  manipulation  of  the 
valves  of  these  pipelines  in  such  a  way 
that  those  of  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  who  do  not  have  enough  pro- 
duction, do  not  join  up  and  come  over 
here  and  take  this  Garden  of  Eden 
away  from  us,"  he  warned: — L.  A.  Daily 
News. 

DONT  "SAVE  YOUR  SCRAP" 

PHILADELPHIA— The  price  of  No. 
I  heavy  melting  scrap  was  reduced  $2 
a  ton  by  a  leading  Philadelphia  steel 
scrap  dealer,  who  asked  that  his  name 
not  be  mentioned.  Another  dealer  said 
he  may  be  forced  to  cut  prices  from 
$  I  to  $  1 .50  to  move  some  of  his  stock. 
The  mills  are  playing  a  waiting  game, 
he  said,  adding  "We'll  have  to  lower 
prices  to  attract  buying."  Another 
dealer  said  he  lowered  cast  iron  prices 
$5  a  ton  on  all  grades  but  still  found 
business  only  "fair". — C.  S.  Monitor, 
Jan.   I  I,   1949. 

PROBLEM  OF  PLENTY 

In  its  first  crop  forecast  for  I  949,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
that  the  winter  wheat  crop  would  be  a 
near-record  964,808,000  bushels.  That 
could  mean  a  whopping  surplus  piled 
on  top  of  this  year's  surplus.  Although 
the  department  had  urged  an  8%  cut 
in  winter  wheat  acreage,  farmers 
(spurred  by  the  price  support  law)  had 
increased  their  acreage  by  5%.  It 
would  cost  taxpayers  millions  in  sup- 
port payments. — Time,  Jan.  3,    1949. 

YOU  DON'T  SAY! 

".  .  .  We  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  telephone  company  is  justified 
in  seeking  an  increase  in  rates,  but  we 
do  know  that  if  our  telephone  com- 
panies and  other  utilities  are  unable 
tc  raise  capital  and  pay  operating  ex- 
penses, the  alternative  will  be  govern- 
ment operation — and  we  should  all  be 
aware  that  there  are  many  people  who 
believe  government  operation  is  the 
proper  objective  and  who  plan  to  ac- 
complish this  step  toward  socialism. — 
(Editorial  in  the  Inglewood  Daily  News.) 


TEACHERS  NEED  DOUGH,  TOO 

The  average  U.  S.  teacher  (public 
school)  averages  $2,644,  slightly  better 
than  1947-48's  figure  of  $2,476,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  by  the  New  York 
Times,  which  is  still  about  $250  below 
what  the  average  U.  S.  job-holder  gets. 
Elementary  schools  and  high  schools 
continue  to  scour  for  teachers,  and 
needed  about  I  I  1,515  new  ones  when 
the  Times  wound  up  its  count.  More 
than  2,000,000  American  children  will 
suffer  "an  impairment"  in  their  school- 
ing this  year  because  of  poor  teachers 
and  inadequate  school  facilities. — Time, 
Jan.  24,   1949. 

"UNCLE!  OH,  UNCLE!" 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  26— (UP)— Busi- 
ness failures  in  the  week  ended  Jan.  20 
soared  to  142,  the  most  since  Dec.  3, 
1942,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  reported 
yesterday.  Failures  in  the  latest  week 
compared  with  127  in  the  preceding 
week  and  109  in  the  same  week  a  year 
ago.  Insolvencies  with  liabilities  of 
$5,000  or  more  rose  to  128  from  103 
in  the  previous  week  and  compared 
with  95  a  year  earlier. — L.  A.  Daily 
News,  Jan.  25,   1949. 

ASK,  AND  YE  SHALL  RECEIVE 

PARIS,  Jan.  3— (AP)— Western  Eu- 
rope can  take  a  10%  cut  in  United 
States  aid  for  1949-50  and  still  eat  bet- 
ter, is  the  gist  of  a  report  put  out  by 
19  Marshall  Plan  countries  from  infor- 
mation gathered  by  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
(OEEC).  The  report  will  be  used  by 
U.  S.  officials  in  asking  Congress  for 
additional  sums  for  the  ERG  Of  course, 
what  the  OEEC  asks,  and  what  Con- 
gress appropriates,  are  well  understood 
here  as  two  different  matters.  The 
needs  of  Western  Europe  will  be  ex- 
plained in  Washington  by  a  three-man 
mission  now  on  its  way  to  the  United 
States. — The  Arizona  Times,  (Phoenix). 

WAR  IS  H  .  .  .  EXPENSIVE 

.  .  .  One  fact  stands  out  in  the 
budget  figures — 76  cents  of  every  dol- 
lar will  be  spent  for  past  wars  and  pre- 
paration for  future  wars.  If  the  entire 
"general  government"  cost  were  wiped 
out,  it  would  save  the  American  peo- 
ple less  than  three  cents  of  each  dollar 
the  government  now  takes  in  taxes. 
Obviously,  all  talk  about  saving  huge 
sums  by  cutting  general  government 
costs  is  nonsense — the  only  place  big 
savings  could  be  made  is  in  our  war 
and  defense  costs. — Labor,  Jan.  15, 
1949. 
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have  to  rise  above  the  enterprise  con- 
cepts of  private  business  and  party 
politics.  It  must  be  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment which  but  few  on  this  Continent 
have  ever  envisioned.  Such  develop- 
ment, however,  must  await  the  installa- 
tion on  this  Continent  of  a  social  con- 
trol based  on  science — a  Technate.  In 
the  meantime,  from  politics  and  busi- 
ness, we  can  expect  nothing  better 
than  some  sort  of  a  Price  System  abor- 
tion. 

TO  ALL  those  who  realize  how  vital 
it  is  to  our  economy  to  have  available 
a  continuous  supply  of  non-recurrent 
resources  this   new   Canadian   iron   will 


Ore  ships  like  this  one  are  planned  to  carry  the  Labrador  iron  to  the  furnaces 
of  Duluth   and   Pittsburgh. 

(Photo  courtesy  Wyandotte  Transportation  Co.) 


come  as  a  great  relief.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises,  can  we  exploit  the  riches  of 
this  new  strike  as  we  have  the  resources 
of  the  past? 

ARE  WE  going  to  waste  this  ore  in 
unrestrained  orgies  of  war  for  the  sake 
of  business  profits?  Are  we  going  to 
let  it  turn  to  rust  on  the  trashpiles  of 
the  Continent?  Are  we  going  to 
squander  it  around  the  world?   Can  we 


One  of  the  big  Canadian  steel  mills  that  will  use  an  estimated  two  million 
tons  of  Labrador  iron  per  year.    The  deposits  are  expected  to  produce  ten 

million  tons  per  annum. 

(Photo  courtesy  Canadian  Pacific  Railways) 


afford  to  continue  the  nonsense  of  an- 
nually discarding  more  than  twenty  bil- 
lion metal  cans  or  the  willful  sinking  of 
obsolete  battleships  in  the  deeps  of  the 
ccean? 

HAND  IN  HAND  with  the  efficient 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  a  high 
energy  economy  must  go  a  rigid  pro- 
gram of  conservation  and  recovery.  As 
important  as  the  conservation  of  our 
soil,  our  water  supply,  and  our  forests, 
— even  more  so,  for  they  cannot  be 
replaced — is  the  conservation  of  our 
metals  and  fossil  fuels,  the  very  ingredi- 
ents of  our  high  energy  civilization. 

FOR  THE  maximum  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  Continental  Area,  the 
Labrador  iron  ore  must  not  be  turned 
over  to  private  corporate  enterprise 
for  wasteful  exploitation  and  sale.  It 
belongs  to  the  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent, those  now  living  and  those  to  be 
born.  It  is  a  part  of  their  birthright  as 
citizens  of  North  America.  It  is  a  trust 
which  the  political  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  must  not  be 
permitted  to  violate. 

TO  EXPECT  the  development  of  this 
resource,  or  any  other,  for  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Price  System  game,  is  expecting  too 
much.  Before  North  Americans  can  en- 
joy their  natural  heritage  to  the  fullest, 
they  must  first  turn  to  a  non-price  econ- 
omy— to  Technocracy. 
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and  anywhere  else  that  a  financial 
profit  can  be  found.  Our  business  and 
industrial  leaders  seem  determined  to 
make  of  us  a  second  England,  drained 
of  resources  to  feed  the  harpies  of 
foreign  trade. 

TWO  WEEKS  later,  in  the  President's 
Inaugural  Address  he  again  pledged 
the  nation  to  a  program  of  fostering 
a  regular  Price  System,  private  enter- 
prise society  based  on  foreign  trade. 
The  President  enumerated  four  basic 
points  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country  will  be  based  during  his 
administration. 

1.  Continued  support  of  the  United 
Nations  with  every  effort  being  made 
to  increase  U.N.  authority. 

2.  The  continuation  of  the  effort  to 
promote  world  recovery  and  stimulate 
foreign  trade  and  exchange. 

3.  Armaments  and  defense  pacts  as 
a  bulwark  against  "aggression". 

4.  The  world-wide  dissemination  of 
American  techniques  and  processes  to 
increase  production  of  food  and  equip- 
ment on  a  world-wide  scale. 

THIS  PROGRAM  is  a  program  for 
maintaining  the  status-quo.  The  attempt 
in  proposals  I  and  3  to  combat  a  revolu- 
tionary force  by  opposing  to  it  a  static 
old-fashioned  military  and  political  sys- 
tem of  alliances  is  fore-doomed  to  fail- 
ure. We  have  just  seen,  in  China,  the 
results  of  such  a  purblind  policy.  A 
revolutionary  force  can  only  be  com- 
batted  by  opposing  to  it  a  force  more 
dynamic  and  more  revolutionary  still. 
We  cannot  better  dismiss  this  point 
than  again  to  quote  the  words  of  Bruce 
Catton,  author  of  the  current  literary 
success  "Warlords  of  Washington",  re- 
viewed in  this  magazine  last  month. 

"YOU  CAN'T  ride  out  a  world  rev- 
olution very  well  unless  you  can  sum- 
mon a  revolutionary  force  to  your 
aid  .  .  .  But  how  are  you  going  to 
summon  up  a  revolutionary  force 
when  your  burning,  moving,  underly- 


ing desire  is  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  status-quo?" 

IT  IS  this  desire,  the  refusal  to  admit 
the  necessity  for  change,  the  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  values  of  yes- 
terday, that  has  crippled  and  nullified 
America's  foreign  policy.  We  can  only 
fight  Communism  by  demonstrating  a 
way  of  life  obviously  superior  and  more 
dynamic  than  Communism.  We  can- 
not lead  the  world  if  we  insist  that  the 
world  remain  as  it  was  during  the  last 
century  in  order  that  American  invest- 
ments may  pay  large  dividends  for 
ever  and  ever. 

IN  HIS  very  words,  while  proclaiming 
the  necessity  for  raising  the  living 
standards  of  the  world  by  the  increased 
use  of  American  science  and  American 
techniques  the  president  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag. 

"I  BELIEVE,  (said  the  President) 
that  we  should  make  available  to 
peace-lovinq  peoples  the  benefits  of 
our  store  of  technical  knowledge  in 
order  to  help  them  realize  their 
aspirations  for  a  better  life.  And  in 
cooperation  with  other  nations,  we 
should  foster  capital  investment  in 
areas  needing  development." 

IT  WILL  not  be  a  very  desirable  thing 
for  America  if  the  ineptness  of  our 
leaders  leads  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  believe  that  when  we  say  "peace- 
loving  peoples"  we  mean  peoples  will- 
ing to  accept  the  economic  domina- 
tion of  American  finance.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  are  in  no  mood  to  accept 
a  successor  to  the  British  empire,  no 
matter  how  softly  such  a  successor  may 
coo. 

IF  THE  President's  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  and  the  Inaugural  Address 
mean  anything  at  all,  they  indicate  that 
the  democratic  party  administration  is 
determined  to  follow,  to  the  bitter  end, 
the  historic  trend  which  the  march  of 
events  has  laid  down  for  our  Price  Sys- 
tem. In  the  1920s  private  industry 
sought,  through  foreign  loans  abroad 
and  installment  buying  at  home  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  distribution  outlets  to 
keep  the  American  Price  System  op- 
erating. When  these  mechanisms  failed 
in  1929  the  federal  government  was 
called  upon,  in  1933,  to  take  over  pri- 
vate business's  traditional  function  of 
expanding  the  debt  load.  This  they  did 
through  the  mechanism  of  relief  and 
subsidies.     In    the    very    nick    of    time, 


World  War  II  made  it  possible  for  the 
government  to  expand  the  spending  to 
a  sufficient  peak  to  offset  the  oncom- 
ing impasse.  Now  that  the  war  is  over 
the  endless  search  for  more  and  better 
methods  to  expand  the  debt  load  and 
keep  the  Price  System  off  the  rocks  will 
be  pursued  by  enormous  expenditures 
for  world  armament,  enormous  expendi- 
tures for  world  reconstruction  and  a 
capture  of  the  world  foreign  trade 
markets.  "Better  to  give  it  away  abroad 
than  to  risk  social  change  at  home!" 

TECHNOCRACY  HAS  pointed  out 
again  and  again  that  such  methods  can- 
not succeed.  The  problem  of  social  in- 
stability in  America  is  expanding  faster 
than  the  spending.  The  more  they  spend 
the  more  they  have  to  spend.  Not  too 
far  away  there  is  a  limit! 

A  SOLUTION  to  our  problem  is 
available.  Today  we  are  being  asked  to 
accept  the  idea  that  because  our  busi- 
ness structure  cannot  distribute  an 
abundance,  we  must  forego  abundance 
and  accept  a  lowered  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  order  that  our  traditional  price 
system  may  not  be  changed.  Tech- 
nocracy proclaims  that  a  social  system 
has  already  been  designed  to  fit  this 
Continent's  problems,  a  social  system 
which  will  produce  an  abundance  and 
distribute  it  to  every  citizen.  As  the 
President  said  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  poverty  is  as  unnecessary  as 
preventable  disease.  But  we  cannot 
prevent  poverty  by  sticking  to  the  con- 
ditions which  produce  poverty.  We 
cannot  prevent  poverty  by  arming  the 
world,  by  increasing  the  profits  of 
world  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
by  selling  American  resources  abroad 
for  the  benefit  of  price  system  owners 
at  home. 

AS  AMERICAN  citizens  we  have  a 
government  to  whom  we  owe  all  pos- 
sible allegiance.  But  we  also  have  a 
duty  to  that  government,  a  duty  to  see 
■to  it  that  its  mistakes  are  corrected,  its 
direction  guided.  As  Howard  Scott 
has  said, 

"TECHNOCRACY  TAKES  the 
position,  'Our  country!  In  her  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  may  she 
always  be  in  the  right;  but  our  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong.'  We  hope  our 
country  will  always  be  right  but  if 
our  country  is  wrong  it  becomes  the 
collective  duty  of  every  American  to 
make  it  right." 
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IN  1936,  Rex  Beach  wrote  'Modern 
Miracle  Men'  for  Cosmopolitan  maga- 
zine, giving  to  the  American  public  for 
the  first  time  the  vital  information  Dr. 
Charles  Northen  worked  so  many  years 
to  secure.  Finally,  in  1941,  the  United 
States  Senate  ordered  Dr.  Northen's 
works  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

DR.  NORTHEN  found  that  celery 
grown  in  various  localities  doubled  its 
mineral  content  when  produced  in 
treated  soil.  Vegetables  raised  under 
proper  conditions  kept  longer  without 
refrigeration,  proving  that  cell  struc- 
tures were  stronger.  In  1927,  a  farmer 
near  Niagara  Falls  began  to  experiment 
with  his  dairy  herd,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Northen.  His  mineral  feeding  to 
plants,  careful  supervision  of  soil  and 
proper  care  of  fodder  increased  the 
iron,  iodine  and  calcium  content  of  milk 
until  one  glass  contained  the  amount  of 
these  minerals  an  active  adult  required 
for  one  day.    One  glass  of  milk! 

IT  IS  difficult  to  envision  either  de- 
generation or  evolutionary  growth,  but 
records  are  available  for  both.  At  the 
San  Francisco  world's  fair  in  1939,  a 
group  of  tiny  horses  was  on  display. 
Each  horse  was  approximately  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  a  normal  horse.  The 
animals'  ancestors  were  not  small  but 
of  average  size,  (the  horse  is  not  native 
to  North  America,  it  was  imported  by 
the  Spanish  some  300  years  ago)  but 
had  been  boxed  in  a  canyon  for  several 
generations.  Investigation  revealed  the 
soil  of  this  canyon — called  by  the  In- 
dians the  'Valley  of  Little  Horses'— to 
be  lacking  in  minerals.  All  vegetation 
showed  a   marked  deficiency. 

BY  WAY  of  contrast,  horses  and 
other  animals — including  man — of  the 
Continent  as  a  whole  are  also  undergo- 
ing evolutionary  change.  Large  heads, 
heavy  shoulders  and  narrow  hips  pre- 
dominate— the  exact  opposite   of  the 


animals  of  any  other  continent.  This 
striking  difference  between  natives  of 
separate  geographic  areas  is  not  be- 
cause of  type  of  stock,  breeding,  or  a 
stage  of  evolution.  It  is  because  the 
soil  of  other  continents  has  long  been 
'sick' — deficient  in  minerals  vital  to 
health. 

REPORTS  FROM  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  the  annual  loss  of  soil 
in  the  United  States,  due  to  erosion,  is 
at  the  rate  of  I  12.8  tons  per  acre  on 
fallow  ground,  68.8  tons  per  acre  on 
land  under  continuous  corn,  and  11.4 
tons  per  acre  on  land  in  corn,  wheat 
and  clover  rotation. 

AT  THIS  rate  of  erosion,  our  top  soil 
is  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  7  inches 
per  99  years  in  rotated  fields,  7  inches 
per  56  years  from  land  in  continuous 
corn,  and  seven  inches  every  ten  years 
from  fallow  land.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  during  one  heavy  rainstorm, 
the  soil  loss  from  a  sodded  pasture  was 
220  pounds. 

EVERY  YEAR,  the  Mississippi  river 
and  its  tributaries  inundate  thousands  of 
acres  of  farm  lands,  destroying  crops, 
homes,  and  lives.  In  1947,  approxi- 
mately 375,000  acres  were  flooded, 
and  8500  people  left  homeless  from 
Cairo,    Illinois    to    St.    Louis.     On    the 


Missouri  river,  more  than  a  million 
acres  were  under  water,  and  more 
thousands  of  farmers  driven  from  their 
homes. 

FROM  1915  to  1922,  some  40  million 
dollars  were  spent  on  a  flood  control 
project  that  consisted  mainly  of  a 
series  of  earthen  dykes  intended  to 
hold  back  the  river.  Later,  as  these 
proved  ineffectual,  more  millions  were 
expended  to  build  a  system  of  levees 
to  confine  the  Mississippi  to  its  chan- 
nel. The  levees  are  to  25  feet  high  and 
extend  about  2000  miles  along  the 
river.  Many  breaks  occur  in  these 
levees  whenever  there  is  a  major  flood, 
allowing  farmlands  to  be  inundated. 

THESE  FEEBLE  attempts  at  flood 
control  bucked  other  Price  System 
handicaps.  In  1929,  Judge  B.  C.  Daw- 
kins  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Mon- 
roe, La.,  handed  down  this  decision: 

"When  the  government  departed 
from  the  policy  of  building  levees 
and  other  public  works  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commerce  and  navigation 
alone  and  expressly  entered  the  field 
of  controlling  floods  for  the  protec- 
tion and  reclamation  of  private 
lands,  then  it  became  engaged  in 
activities  which  make  it  responsible 
for  the  invasion  of  private  rights." 


Plowing  in  a  hurry.    Propelled  by  machine  power  instead  of  old  Dobbin  the 

shares  go  down  the  furrow  in  record  time  to  finish  the  re-building  in  one  day 

of  this  Oklahoma  test  farm. 
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AND  SO  it  was  decreed  that  flood- 
way  lands,  which  are  the  lands  between 
the  actual  river  bank  and  the  levees 
built  to  contain  the  flood  waters,  may 
not  be  subjected  to  destructive  flood 
discharges  unless  the  owners  are  com- 
pensated for  their  loss.  The  Louisiana 
courts  granted  an  injunction  in  one 
case,    stopping   work    on   two   projects. 

WITH  SUCH  greedy  Price  System 
practices,  coupled  with  political  "states 
rights"  interferences,  little  more  than 
isolated  flood  control  measures  are 
possible.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity project  was  successful  because 
cheap  power  could  be  sold  to  help  pay 
its  cost.  But  the  hundreds  of  dams 
necessary  to  control  the  vast  river  net- 
work of  the  Mississippi  would  create 
an  abundance  of  power.  Power  would 
be  so  cheap  that  private  hydroelectric 
plants  could  not  sell  it  at  a  profit,  and 
if  the  government  sold  it,  private  util- 
ity companies,  The  N.  A.  M.,  and  the 
House  Committee  on  UnAmerican  Ac- 
tivities would  scream:  "Government  in 
business!" 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  damage  done 
and  lives  lost  every  time  'Old  Man 
River' — and  all  his  little  rivers — go  on  a 
rampage,  approximately  half  a  million 
acres  of  good  top  soil  are  swept  into 
the  ocean,  plus  untold  tons  of  our 
rapidly  disappearing   minerals. 


RECENT  FIGURES  indicate  the 
United  States  now  has  approximately 
460  million  acres  of  good  crop  land.  All 
except  72.5  million  acres  of  this  is  sub- 
ject to  the  ravages  of  wind,  dust,  floods 
and  erosion.  Soil  conservation  experts 
emphasize  that  if  we  lose  much  more 
soil,  our  standard  of  living  must  drop. 

WHILE  MAN  is  allowing  the  good 
earth  to  skewer  down  the  rivers  and 
disappear  forever  into  the  sea,  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  is  catching  up  with 
our  farmers.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  officially  termed  the  rapid 
change  in  size  and  operation  of  Amer- 
ica's farms  as  "a  revolution." 

AMERICA  HAS  one-third  of  a  mil- 
lion fewer  farms  than  before  the  war, 
and  approximately  two-and-a-half  mil- 
lion fewer  farmers.  At  the  same  time,  20 
million  more  acres  are  being  harvested 
and  farm  output  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. About  3 1  per  cent  more 
grain,  livestock,  fruit  and  fibers  were 
produced  in  1946  than  the  annual  aver- 
age for  1935  to  39.  Output  per  worker 
increased  42.9  per  cent  during  the  war 
years. 

TECHNOLOGY  IS  the  answer.  In 
1947  there  were  more  than  two-and-a- 
quarter  million  tractors  on  American 
farms,  as  compared  with  250,000  in 
1920.    Better  fertilizers  and  seeds  make 


The  plow  that  broke  the  plains.   In  this  case  it  is  breaking  the  record,  one  day 
reconstruction  from  worn  out  ruin  to  modern  installation. 


more  production  and  less  work  for  the 
farmer. 

IN  CALIFORNIA,  rice  is  planted 
from  airplanes.  Using  scientific  meth- 
ods, rice  fields  are  not  injured  by  re- 
peated planting  to  the  same  crop, 
but  instead  have  increased  their 
yield  some  ten  bushels  per  acre  in 
the  past  25  years.  The  larger  yields 
are  the  results  of  years  of  experi- 
mentation in  the  mechanization  of 
rice  growing,  changing  from  the  old 
hand-and-hoe  drudgery  to  almost 
completely  mechanized  methods. 
When  the  rice  is  ripe,  fields  are 
drained  and  the  crop  is  harvested 
by  tractor-drawn  combines. 

USE  OF  tractor-mounted  equipment 
is  increasing,  with  new  power  take-off 
applications  which  include  hydraulic 
controls.  Ingenious  mountings  for  a 
quick  change  of  implements  such  as 
plows,  cultivators,  seeders  and  planters, 
sprayers,  potato  diggers,  sugar  beet 
harvesters,  grain  combines,  manure 
loaders,  shovels,  and  post  hole  augers, 
save  time  and  manpower. 

A  OUICK  barn-drying  method  for 
hay  has  been  in  use  on  Canadian  farms, 
with  a  fan  of  15,000  cubic  feet  capa- 
city reducing  hay  of  35%  moisture  to 
1 5%  in  one  week. 

LARGER  AGRICULTURAL  areas 
and  more  mechanization  mean  more 
production  and  less  man-power.  The 
days  of  the  small  farm  and  the  hired 
man  are  gone  forever.  Technical  ex- 
perts are  needed  to  operate  America's 
farms  today,  and  as  more  automatic 
machinery  is  perfected,  even  the  need 
for  these  experts  is  lessened.  A  recent 
dispatch  from  England  reports  a  suc- 
cessful trial  of  a  radar-operated  trac- 
tor. In  the  test  on  a  14-acre  field,  the 
radar-controlled  machine  plowed  ten 
furrows  of  65  feet  each,  in  ten  minutes. 
It  was  estimated  that  six  such  radar- 
operated  vehicles  could  be  handled  by 
one  man. 

IN  AMERICA,  a  giant  60-foot  long 
plow  has  been  devised  which  can  be 
pulled  by  one  tractor,  plowing  170 
acres  in  ten  hours.  Thus  again  is  doom 
spelled  for  the  small  farm — and  even 
for  the  generally  classified  "large" 
farm  of  a  few  hundred  acres. 

HUGE  AGRICULTURAL  areas,  op- 
erated by  specialized  experts  and  pro- 
ducing special  products,  will  be  Amer- 
ica's farms  of  tomorrow. 
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SKETCHING  THE  TRENDS 


With  1948  safely  over,  business  en- 
terprise is  looking  forward  to  bigger 
and  better  things  for  1949.  Whether 
this  will  be  a  prosperous  year  for  busi- 
ness remains  to  be  seen.  From  where 
Technocracy  sits,  some  of  the  trends 
of  events  do  not  indicate  anything  of 
the  kind.  The  sellers'  market,  for  ex- 
ample, has  disappeared  into  a  buyers' 
eclipse. 

Inventories  of  goods  in  the  nation 
have  reached  an  all  time  high  of  54 
billion  dollars.  Building  materials,  for 
example,  are  up  79%  over  1947. 
Household  furnishings  are  up  55%. 
Fuel  oil  has  risen  about  62%.  Coal 
stocks  are  about  as  high  as  they  ever 
have  been.  Steel  supplies,  except  for 
some  special  types,  will  be  above  de- 
mand by  summer.  Rubber,  paper, 
chemicals,  fats  and  oils,  hardware  and 
electrical  appliances  are  all  in  supply 
sufficient  to  surpass  demand.  Copper, 
lead,  aluminum,  tin,  tungsten  antimony 
and  graphite  are  still  rather  scarce  but 
imports  from  abroad  are  counted  on 
to  offset  these  shortages. 


Automobile  dealers  are  complaining 
bitterly  about  the  current  credit  re- 
strictions which  prevent  many  would-be 
purchasers  from  buying  new  cars.  Sev- 
eral makes  of  automobiles  are  tending 
to  sell  in  slower  tempos  and  except  for 
iow  priced  jobs  there  is  not  eager  buy- 
ing that  there  was  a  year  ago.  Auto 
sales  credit  controls  will  probably  not 
be  extended  by  congress. 

In  spite  of  the  present  high  rate  of 
general  production  unemployment  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Cutbacks  in  indus- 
try continue  to  pop  up  in  many  indus- 
tries. Economists  are  now  predicting 
that  4,000,000  working  men  will  be  un- 
employed by  early  summer.  During  the 
1930s  almost  all  published  estimates,  of 
present  or  future  unemployment  were 
regularly  underestimated  by  from  two 
tc  three  million.  We  may  conclude 
from  this  that  the  actual  unemployment 
by  July  I,  1949  may  range  as  high  as 
six   or   seven    million    men.     Unemploy- 


ment compensation  payments  are  gen- 
erally on  the  increase.  In  some  states 
this  increase  is  beginning  to  cause 
grave  alarm.  And  a*fter  the  twenty 
weeks  runs  out,  then  what? 

The  $64.00  guestion  now  is,  can  the 
large  scale  spending  planned  for  for- 
eign reconstruction,  for  arms,  for 
financing  of  new  plants  in  all  the  great 
countries  of  the  world  prevent  a  de- 
pression in  America?  Judging  by  the 
past  it  should.  But,  alas,  the  lessons  of 
the  past  mean  nothing  today  for  the 
problem  has  grown  as  fast  or  faster 
than  the  scale  of  the  spending  designed 
to  counteract  it.  Since  1929  only  the 
actual  outright  gift  of  money  or  spend- 
ing power  to  the  individual  American 
citizen  has  kept  the  economy  off  the 
rocks.  Now  that  the  government  can 
no  longer  keep  13,000,000  of  our  sur- 
plus job-hunters  in  the  armed  forces  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  will  be 
dreamed  up  to  take  that  method's 
place.  Or  will  anything  do  it,  short  of 
Technocracy? 

— Clyde  Wilson 


FARMS  FOR 
TOMORROW 

THE  160-ACREfarm  near  Oklahoma 
City  stood  eroded,  barren  and  dilapi- 
dated, just  as  all  too  many  farm  prop- 
erties in  America  are  standing  until 
modern  technology  was  applied  to  the 
problem.  Then  in  one  day,  the  prob- 
lem was  solved  and  that  farm  became 
a  valuable  modern  up-to-date  agricul- 
tural plant.    A  great  achievement! 

WHAT  WE  would  like  to  know  is:  If 
this  miracle  of  quick  revitalization  is 
possible  and  practical  on  a  small  scale, 
why  isn't  our  government  applying 
Technological  processes  which  is  need- 
ed to  produce  the  nation's  food  sup- 
ply to  all  the  farm  property.  Why  isn't 
a  national  mobilization  being  called? 
Why  isn't  every  resource  being  hurled 
into  the  fight  to  save  our  food  supply? 
We  know  why  and  so  do  you! 


WE  DON'T  expect  this  question  to 
be  answered.  The  record  shows  that  no 
Price  System  government  has  ever 
been  able  to  answer  this  type  of  ques- 
tion. But  the  North  American  Technate 
will  answer  it — by  doing  the  job.  And 
only  Technocracy  offers  such  a  pro- 
gram. Only  Technocracy  can  get  the 
job  done. 

—Bill  Roddy,  MAL 


FRONT  COVER— Gray  Fleet  of  RD's 
I  1833-1  1834  with  motorcycle  escort  on 
way  \o  Knott's  Berry  Farm  on  "Opera- 
tion Southern  Fried." — Techphoto  by 
Phebus) 

REAR  COVER  — A  house-trailer  unit, 
ready  to  take  part  in  any  maneuver  of 
the   Gray   Fleet. —  (Techphoto) 


"COMMUNITY  SINGS- 
GET  ASSIGNMENT 

Technocracy  Sound  is  furnished,  up- 
on request,  for  the  weekly  activities  of 
the  "Community  Sings",  a  civic  func- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Bureau  of  Music.  These  sings, 
which  are  attended  by  many  people 
each  week,  are  regularly  furnished 
sound  by  the  Gray  Fleet,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  many  thousands  of  persons 
have  seen  and  heard  our  units  in  opera- 
tion. 

SOUND  ASSIGNMENT  UPS 
STUDY  CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

As  a  result  of  an  assignment  recently, 
several  persons  visited  a  study  class  at 
Van  Nuys.  The  assignment  was  not  on 
the  regular  agenda;  the  units  partici- 
pating set  up  sound  for  a  children's 
party  at  Tarzana  Trailer  Park  for  a 
Christmas  party.  In  spite  of  this  being 
an  extemporaneous  set-up,  more  than 
160  persons  took  park  in  the  party,  and 
expressed  their  thanks  to  Technocracy 
Inc.  and  the  Gray  Fleet  for  furnishing 
the  PA  system. 
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Technocracy  Gray  Fleets  in  Action 
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OPERATION  "SOUTHERN  FRIED"  BRINGS  OUT  GRAY  FLEET 


Outstanding  event  of  the  month  was 
Operation  "Southern  Fried"  held  Sun- 
day, Jan.  16  at  Knotts  Berry  Farm. 
Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet,  RD's  I  1833- 
34  members  and  guests  of  Sections  I , 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  16,  and  20,  together  with 
a  member  from  San  Francisco,  con- 
verged at  Section  2,  I  1833,  8111  South 
Vermont  Avenue  early  Sunday  morning. 
Following  a  "checking-in"  process,  to 
familiarize  all  Gray  Car  drivers  with 
the  route  and  time  of  arrival,  the  long 
line  of  Gray  Cars  departed  for  their 
symbolization  tactic. 

Prominent  in  the  formation  were 
MSU  and   MPSU   and   Radio  cars  and, 


together  with  the  motorcycle  "boys" 
and  radio  cars  assisting  in  keeping 
formation  and  relaying  orders  and 
changes  in  route,  after  an  eventful  trip 
arrived  in  Buena  Park,  and  from  there 
went  directly  to  the  berry  farm,  where 
the  cars  were  parked  in  a  huge  park- 
ing lot. 

Following  registration  by  the  Tech- 
nocrats for  tickets  for  dinner,  they  were 
notified  that  they  would  be  called  by 
the  PA  system — as  and  when  tables 
were  convenient.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  symbolize,  members 
betook  themselves  to  the  world-famous 
"Ghost  Town".  Here  sights  were  taken 
in    and    new    and    old    acguaintances 


made,  and  pictures  were  taken.  Even- 
tually, dinner  was  served,  following 
which  the  second  phase  of  this  opera- 
tion took  place. 

As  planned,  the  second  phase  of 
Operation  "Southern  Fried"  included  a 
Mortorcade  to  Section  5,  in  Lynwood, 
v/here  participants  partook  of  hot 
coffee  and  cookies.  While  "dunking" 
their  cookies,  members  of  the  Gray 
Fleet  were  enlightened  with  a  few  re- 
marks from  the  Gray  Fleet  Controller, 
who  took  the  occasion  to  thank  the 
more  than  90  Gray  Car  drivers  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  in 
making  this  event  the  success  that  it 
was. 
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OPERATION  "SOUTHERN  FRIED"  ...  Top  photo  shows  2  cars  of  Gray  Fleet  which  took  part  in  this  tactic 
Lower  photo  shows  group  of  members  in  "Ghost  Village."    (Techphoto  by  Phebus) 


TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  on  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol    signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are  welcome   in  Technocracy. 
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Pamphlets 

Introduction   to  Technocracy      .  .  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change      .  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The   Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science   vs.  Chaos 10c 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 
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Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.,    15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1166  West  Georgia 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for 
12  issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  2015  Third  Avenue, 
Seattle  I,  Wash.,  20  cents  a  copy;  $2.00 
for   12  issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 
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DON'T  GET  CAUGHT  SHORT! 

'Every  factor  contributing  to  business  activity,  except  Government  spending,  seems  to 
point  downward.'  This  statement  from  the  March  4th  issue  of  the  United  States  News  sounds 
the  keynote  of  the  national  picture  at  this  time.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  great  down- 
ward movement  is  beginning  to  get  under  way. 

Technocrats  have  spent  the  last  eight  years  doggedly  carrying  on  the  work  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  through  a  period  of  prosperity  and  high  income.  During  this  period  the  average  American 
citizen  has  been  only  vaguely  interested  in  questions  of  social  change  and  social  advancement. 
Secure  in  steady  jobs  and  regular  paychecks,  the  'hamburger  sandwich  psychology'  of  the 
average  American  has  kept  him  contented  and  unwilling  to  demand  changes  in  his  way  of  life. 
But  the  cold  winds  of  depression  and  unemployment  are  beginning  to  blow.  The  climate  of 
opinion  will  change  as  the  economic  temperature  drops. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  a  continental  organization  ready  and  able  to  publicize  and 
organize  the  mass  demand  for  security,  for  abundance,  for  a  more  effective  operation  of  our 
economy,  will  be  again  very,  very  much  in  demand.  From  Sections  of  Technocracy  Inc.  in  both 
of  the  major  political  entities  of  this  Continent  come  reports  of  increased  public  interest  in 
Technocracy,  increased  attendance  at  Technocracy  public  meetings,  increased  attendance  at 
Technocracy  Study  Courses. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1930s  Technocracy  Inc.  experienced  a  rapid  growth  because 
the  public  of  North  America  was  feeling  with  its  own  flesh,  experiencing  in  its  own  daily  life, 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  trends  that  are  destroying  the  Price  System.  The  opium  of  the 
war  and  the  postwar  prosperity  gave  a  brief  respite  to  these  pangs.  It  made  it  possible  for 
our  neighbors  and  our  fellow  citizens  briefly  to  ignore  the  disease  from  which  our  Price  System 
civilization  suffers.    But  the  dose  has  worn  off.    The  drug  is  no  longer  effective. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1930s  vast  numbers  of  speakers,  writers,  study  class  teachers, 
Section  executives  and  other  technicians  were  trained  by  Technocracy  Inc.  Many  of  these  men 
and  women  are  still  active  in  Technocracy's  organization.  Many  of  them  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  late  period  of  prosperity  to  drop  their  steady  activity  in  Technocracy  Inc.  to  gather  in 
some  of  the  gravy  that  flowed  so  freely  during  the  war  and  post-war  years.  The  turn  toward 
depression,  toward  mass  unemployment,  toward  a  final  impasse  of  this  Price  System  must  be 
a  signal  to  all  of  us  that  it  is  time  to  get  on  the  ball. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  spent  many  years  sowing  the  seeds  which  will  lead  to  a  new  order 
of  the  ages  being  installed  on  this  Continent.  The  harvest  is  now  at  hand.  It  behooves  every 
member  of  Technocracy  Inc.  to  increase  his  efficiency  and  his  efforts.  It  behooves  every  citizen 
of  North  America  to  join  Technocracy  and  add  his  efforts  and  his  voice  to  the  building  of 
the  New  America. 
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Un-American  ism  in  our  Schools 


Technocracy  points  out  the  dangers  of  fascism  on  this  continent  and  warns  the 
citizens  of  North  America  that  they  have  a  fight  on  their  hands — against  the  old 
as  well  as  the   new. 


TECHNOCRACY  contends  that  fas- 
cism, as  well  as  communism  and  de- 
mocracy, are  contrary  to  the  operating 
characteristics  of  this  Continent  and 
that  any  attempt  to  promote  any  of 
these  alien  philosophies  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America  is  treason  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  The  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  is  the  technological  way. 
The  development  of  this  Continent  has 
been  a  technological  development — 
the  application  of  the  method  and 
knowledge  of  science  to  agriculture, 
mining,  industry,  transportation,  com- 
munication, and  other  production  and 
service  functions  in  conjunction  with 
vast  natural  resources  plus  an  expansive 
land  area. 

TO  THE  EXTENT  that  technology 
has  been  permitted  to  operate  for  the 
general  welfare,  the  American  people 
have  prospered — their  standard  of  liv- 
ing has  risen  and  their  hours  of  toil  have 
diminished.  The  economic  paradoxes 
which  we  find  here  and  the  interfer- 
ences with  the  general  welfare  that  are 
now  in  force  are  NOT  of  technological 
origin,  but  derive  from  the  applied 
philosophies  and  practices  of  business 
enterprise,  politics,  and  ecclesiasticism. 
These  latter  are  contrary  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  technology  and,  hence,  are 
un-American. 

THAT  UN-AMERICAN  activities 
are  widespread  on  this  Continent  is  no 
secret  to  any  observant  citizen.  Fas- 
cism is  the  most  prevalent  and  most 
accepted  of  these  un-American  activi- 
ties. Fascism  may  or  may  not  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  dictatorship;  it  may  or 
may  not  be  tyrannical.  Whatever  its 
guise,  it  has  four  characteristics  which 
are  essential  to  make  it  a  fascism. 
Fascism  is  the  tripartite  consolidation 
of  (I)  an  economic  oligarchy,  (2)  a  po- 
litical oligarchy,  and  (3)  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal oligarchy  (4)  for  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo. 

A  DICTATORIAL,  tyrannical  fascism 
pervades  the  schools  of  America  today. 


It  calls  itself  "American  democracy" 
and  "the  American  Way  of  Life,"  but 
has,  nevertheless,  all  the  identifying 
characteristics  of  fascism.  We  have  at 
hand  a  mimeographed  Bulletin  in  the 
form  of  a  directive  to  "All  School  Per- 
sonnel" of  the  "Los  Angeles  City 
School  Districts,"  which  illustrates  what 
we  mean.  This  directive  is  an  obvious 
effort  to  force  fascist  propaganda  into 
the  schools  of  Los  Angeles;  its  contents 
are  obviously  derived  from  the  pro- 
fascist  propaganda  of  the  economic, 
political,  and  clerical  oligarchies  in 
America  and  is  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  status  quo.  We,  here- 
with, reprint  the  Bulletin  in  full,  with 
certain  parts  placed  in  boldface  type 
by  us  and  with  our  comments  inserted 
in  parentheses  as  we  go  along: 


LOS  ANGELES  CITY  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

June  21,  I948 
Superintendent's  Bulletin  No.   1 8 
TO:        All  School  Personnel 
FROM:  Vierling  Kersey,  Superintendent 
SUBJECT:  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 
IN    THE    LOS    ANGELES 
CITY  SCHOOLS 
A   Statement   of   Policy   and    Pro- 
cedure 
Point  of  View 
Instructional  Program 
Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAM 
of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  in  both 
the  instructional  program  in  the  class- 
room and  in  the  activities  of  the  school 
and  community  has  had  and  maintains 
as  one  of  its  primary  and  major  objec- 
tives  the  development  of  the   highest 
ideals    of    our    American    democracy, 
stirring  patriotism,  and  unswerving  loy- 
alty for  our  American  Way  of  Life. 
("American  democracy"  is  evidently 
a  propaganda  term  used  to  conceal 
something    else.     In   the   first   place, 
"American    democracy"    is    a    mis- 
nomer, since  the  United  States  is  not 


a  democracy,  but  a  republic.  De- 
mocracy is  government  by  direct 
voice  of  the  people;  a  republic  is 
government  by  elected  representa- 
tives. Nowhere  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Officer's  Oath,  or  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag,  is  the  word 
"democracy"  used.  Nowhere  in  the 
United  States  is  democracy  being 
practiced;  nowhere  is  there  a  blue- 
print for  a  democracy;  nowhere  is 
there  a  movement  in  support  of  the 
ideology  of  democracy.  The  school 
superintendent  is,  indeed,  trying  to 
kid  somebody.  "Our  American  Way 
of  Life"  is  not  defined.  This  is  an- 
other propaganda  cloak  under  which 
we  will  find  the  fascist  ideology  of 
Old  World  business  enterprise,  party 
politics,  and  clericalism  parading 
over  the  American  scene.) 

THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM, 
instructional  aids  and  materials,  teach- 
ing  procedures,   and   content  of  basic 
and     supplemental     texts     and     other 
sources  of  material,   are  selected   and 
designed  to  further  the  highest  type  of 
American  citizenship  with  emphasis  on 
participation  and  service. 
(The  texts  and  other  sources  of  mate- 
rial are  "selected  and  designed"  by 
whom,  in  whose  interest  and  accord- 
ing  to    whose   concept   of   "highest 
type      of     American      citizenship?" 
What  do  you  think?) 

ADMINISTRATORS,  supervisors,  and 
teachers — through  directives,  teachers' 
guides,  in-service  training  and  work- 
shops, faculty  meetings,  group  and 
area  meetings  and  conferences — fully 
understand  our  program  of  American- 
ism. They  recognize  and  accept  the 
responsibility  placed  in  their  hands  to 
inculcate  in  the  youth,  under  their  di- 
rection, those  appreciations,  under- 
standings, and  ideals  which  will  instill 
a  deep  loyalty  for  our  American  gov- 
ernment, its  great  leaders,  its  institu- 
tions,   its    great    documents,    and    the 
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heritage  and  background  of  our  Ameri- 
can history  and  government. 
(If  the  FACTS  of  American  history 
and  of  its  "great  leaders"  and  "insti- 
tutions" were  accurately  and  cor- 
rectly presented,  that  would  be  one 
thing.  But  it  would  hardly  inspire  a 
deep  loyalty  for  most  of  the  "lead- 
ers" and  "institutions"  of  the  past 
or  present.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  youth  is  not  to  be  given  the 
Facts,  but  rather  a  slanted  indoctri- 
nation (or  "inculcation")  in  favor  of 
the  status  quo  of  business,  politics, 
and  clericalism.) 

THE  BOARD  of  Education  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts  in  a 
resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Maynard 
Toll,  President  of  the  Board,  on  April 
29,  1948,  approved  and  adopted  a 
"Resolution  Regarding  American  Dem- 
ocracy in  Public  Schools." 

THIS  RESOLUTION  indicated  clear- 
ly and  unquestionably  the  attitude  and 
policy  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  administrative  staff 
and  points  up  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing with  increasing  emphasis  this 
vital  phase  of  education  which  is  and 
has  been  a  part  of  our  basic  classroom 
instructional  program  and  of  school  and 
community  activities. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  program  of 
our  schools  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
statement  of  objectives,  outline  courses 
of  study,  and  instructional  guides  which 
have  been  distributed  to  all  schools. 
These  points  are  included  therein. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  teachers 
and  principals  to: 

I .    Actively  Foster  American  Ideals 

Instill  stirring  loyalties  to  our  demo- 
cratic processes,  our  great  leaders, 
our  institutions,  our  magnificent 
heritage  of  liberty  and  opportunity. 

(What  democratic  processes? 
Which  institutions  —  the  institu- 
tions of  business  chiseling,  politi- 
cal finagling,  and  organized  su- 
perstition? It  so  happens  that 
"Our  magnificent  heritage  of  lib- 
erty and  opportunity"  is  avail- 
able, under  the  Price  System,  only 
to  those  few  people,  domestic 
and  foreign,  who  are  fortunate 
enough,  by  one  means  or  an- 
other, to  have  gained  possession 
of  enough  monetary  wherewithal 
to  be  able  to  purchase  its  bless- 
ings.) 


2.  Oppose  the  Spread  of  Ideologies 
Contrary  to  the  American  Way  of 
Life. 

Make  clear  definitions  of  Commu- 
nism and  Fascism  so  that  students 
will  understand  that  these  are  con- 
trary to  the  American  concept  of 
democracy  and  that  we  are  oppos- 
ing  both   phases   of  that   "type   of 
ism"   for  our  country.    Combat  an 
infiltration  of  Communistic  or  Fas- 
cistic  ideas  into  young  minds. 
(We  would  like  to  see  these  "clear 
definitions"  of  "Communism"  and 
"Fascism."    But,  why  restrict  the 
opposition  to  only  these;  democ- 
racy is  also  contrary  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.   We  also  gather 
that  "young  minds"  are  not  to  be 
trusted  with  ideas- — -how  typically 
fascist!) 

3.  Teach  Controversial  Subjects  Ob- 
jectively. 

Teachers  as  citizens  have  their  own 
personal,    political,    economic,    and 
religious  opinions.   The  classroom  is 
not  the  place  to  air  such  opinions. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to 
aid  in  the  search  for  facts,  and  to 
teach  pupils  to  think  clearly  in  ar- 
riving   at    conclusions    about   these 
facts. 
(Teach  controversial  subjects  ob- 
jectively?   Just  try   it,   teachers, 
and  see  where  you  land.   We  will 
refer   back   to    this    "Objective" 
later.    By  the  way,   how  did  this 
paragraph  get  in  here?   It  is  so  at 
variance  with  the  rest  of  the  Bul- 
letin.) 

4.  Welcome  Class  Consideration  of 
Different  Points  of  View  on  Public 
Questions. 

Teachers  must  enthusiastically  draw 
out  from  the  members  of  the  group 
the  expression  of  opinions  or  state- 
ments of  facts  on  any  side  of  a  dis- 
puted    question;     then,      teachers 
guide,  balance,  and  summarize  the 
discussion.    Reason,  as  opposed  to 
prejudice    and    emotion,    demands 
thoughtful  consideration  of  various 
viewpoints  concerning  any  problem 
for  discussion. 
("Different  points  of  view"   may 
be  discussed  in  the  schools;  but, 
it  is  imperative  that  these   "dif- 
ferent   points    of    view"    are    all 
within  the  framework  of  the  Price 
System,  and   usually  within   a   re- 
stricted part  of  the  Price  System.) 


5.  Aid  Pupils  in  Analyzing  the  Propa- 
ganda of  Special  Interests. 

Widespread  acceptance  of  propa- 
ganda for  special  interests  of  any 
kind  is  dangerous  in  a  democracy. 

Teachers  encourage  students  to  in- 
vestigate   propaganda,    weigh    the 
arguments,  and  arrive  at  indepen- 
dent conclusions  to  be  thinking  citi- 
zens in  a  democracy. 
(This   is   irrelevant,   since   we   are 
not  living  in  a   democracy.    But, 
we  wonder  if  the  "special  inter- 
ests of  any  kind"  include  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers,    the     Congressional     House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, and  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,   as   well   as  other  eco- 
nomic, political  and  ecclesiastical 
"Interests."     We   wonder   if   the 
schools  would  be  tolerant  of  "in- 
dependent    conclusions"      which 
might  be  non-price,  non-business, 
non-political,      non-religious,      or 
non-moral  in  concept?) 

6.  Teach  Students  to  Test  All  Pro- 
posed Solutions  of  Public  Problems 
in  the  Light  of  Democratic  Proce- 
dures. 

Teachers     encourage     students    to 
solve  problems  with  due  considera- 
tion for  the  common  welfare,  with 
recognition  for  fair  play,  and  with 
emphasis   on   peaceful,    non-violent 
methods  of   arriving   at  goals   in   a 
democracy. 
(Here,  again,  students  are  to  be 
drilled  in  the  alleged  precepts  of 
a  philosophy  which  is  alien  both 
to  this  continent  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.   Also,  "consider- 
ation   for   the    common    welfare, 
with  recognition  for  fair  play,"  is 
contrary  to  the  prevailing   "suc- 
cess"  doctrine   whose   decree   is 
"get  ahead."   The  statement  per- 
taining to  "emphasis  on  peaceful, 
non-violent    methods   of   arriving 
at  goals"  is  contrary  to  the  "Tru- 
man   Doctrine"   and   contrary  to 
our  present  foreign   policy,  such 
as  it  is.   We  ask,  for  which  of  our 
"institutions"   are   we  to   have  a 
"deep   loyalty"    and   which   ones 
are  we  to  by-pass?) 

IT  IS,  OF  COURSE,  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  indoctrinate  his  pupils  in  the 
ideals  of  our  American  democracy;  it 
is  his  duty  to  avoid  indoctrinating  his 
pupils  in  "isms"  or  his  personal  beliefs 
concerning  methods  of  achieving  these 
ideals. 
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(How  about  the  "ism"  of  democ- 
racy? Furthermore,  how  are  the 
teachers  and  principals  to  be  safe- 
guarded against  being  indoctrinated 
with  the  principles  of  fascism  dis- 
guised as  "democracy"?) 

IT  MUST  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  example  of  the  teacher  is  the 
most  forceful  medium  of  teaching.  The 
moral  and  ethical  values  of  human  rela- 
tionships, expressed  in  the  lives  of  our 
teachers,  are  powerful  in  developing  in 
students  an  understanding  of  those 
values  inherent  in  a  Divine  Providence, 
and  common  to  all  faiths. 

(This  is  a  subtle  introduction  of 
religious  doctrine,  contrary  to  the 
non-religious  policy  of  our  nation  as 
expressed  in  the  Constitution.  Refer- 
ring back  to  Objective  No.  3,  we 
read:  "Teachers  as  citizens  have  their 
own  personal,  political,  economic, 
and  religious  opinions.  The  classroom 
is  not  the  place  to  air  such  opinions." 
Yet,  "it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  example  of  the  teacher  is  the 
most  forceful  medium  of  teaching." 
Does  this  mean  that  the  teachers 
must  live  lives  conforming  with  the 
opinions,  beliefs,  and  "moral  and 
ethical  values"  of  fascism — of  those 
"higher  up"?  If  you  are  now  or  ever 
have  been  a  school  teacher,  you 
know  what  we  mean.) 

Resolution  by  Los  Angeles  City  Board 

of  Education  Regarding 

AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  IN 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
WHEREAS,  It  is  the  duty  of  schools 
and  colleges  to  provide  the  widest  op- 
portunity for  knowledge  concerning  all 
subjects  in  the  preservation  of  academ- 
ic freedom; 
(If   this    is    a    duty,    then,    American 
schools  and  colleges  are  very  negli- 
gent in  their  duties.) 

WHEREAS,    Institutions   of   learning 
in  the  United  States  are  morally  obli- 
gated  to  teach   democratic  principles 
and   sound   citizenship  as  set  forth   in 
the  Constitution  of  the   United  States 
of  America,  thus  making  the  American 
way  of  life  precedential  in  all  teaching; 
(This  is  a  fallacy,  since  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  set  forth  "democratic 
principles."     Who    determines    that 
"Institutions  of  learning  in  the  United 
States  are  morally  obligated  to  teach 
democratic  principles?") 


WHEREAS,   Because  of  the  increas- 
ing   intensity   of   the    ideological  —  or 
"cold" — war  waging  between  the  true 
idea  of  democracy  as  conceived  by  the 
founders  of  our  American  Nation  and 
pseudo-"democracy"   as   advanced   by 
the    materialistic    totalitarian    govern- 
ments, the  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of 
Education    recognizes    that    education 
and  schools  have  become  an  important 
battleground  for  this  contest; 
(In    Objective    No.   6,    we   were   told 
that     teachers     are     to     emphasize 
"peaceful,  non-violent  methods  of  ar- 
riving at  goals."    Now,  we  are  told 
that  the  schools  are  the  battleground 
for  the  "cold"  war  contest.    How  in- 
consistent!   There  is  no  basis  for  the 
assumption  that  the  "founders  of  our 
American  Nation"  conceived  of  any 
"true  ideas  of  democracy."   The  ref- 
erence   to    "MATERIALISTIC    TO- 
TALITARIAN  GOVERNMENTS"    is 
strictly  pro-clerical  propaganda  such 
as  emanates  from  Rome.) 

WHEREAS,  Impressionable  minds  in 

institutions  of  learning  are  the  target 
for  indoctrination  by  exponents  of  phil- 
osophies contrary  to  the  American  con- 
cept of  democracy; 
(This  WHEREAS  is  full  of  innuendo, 
but  is  too  vague  to  have  any  specific 
meaning.) 

NOW,     THEREFORE,     BE     IT     RE- 
SOLVED,  That  the   Los  Angeles  City 
Board  of  Education  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue all  suitable  means  within  its  legal 
right    to    assure    the    public    that    our 
schools  shall  be  the  seat  of  sound  learn- 
ing, good  citizenship,  and  moral  char- 
acter, and  will  call  upon  its  legal  advi- 
sors to   study  ways   of   protecting   our 
schools  from  individuals  or  groups  who 
would  try  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  in  the  Los  Angeles  School  Sys- 
tem principles  subversive  to  American 
democracy. 
(Do    the    "principles    subversive    to 
American  democracy"  include  busi- 
ness enterprise  propaganda,  political 
propaganda,  or  clerical  propaganda? 
Evidently  not;  for,  be  it  resolved  No. 
2,  below,  makes  reference  to  vague 
economic,     political,     and     religious 
ideals. 

FURTHER,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion commends  its  large  family  of  loyal 
personnel  in  every  department  of  the 
School  System  and  pledges  its  aid  to 
strengthen  their  hands  in  our  mutual 
obligation  to  "preserve  the  rights  and 


liberties  of  the  people"  who  "with  a 
firm    reliance    on    Divine    Providence" 

have  instituted  a  government  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 

Adopted  April  29,  1948. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

IT  IS  THE  determined  policy  of  our 
Board    of    Education,    the    Superinten- 
dent, and  school  administration  to  de- 
velop an  active  belief  and  participation 
in  American  democracy.    It  is  the  pri- 
mary function  of  the  public  schools  to 
teach   the   superiority  of  our  form   of 
government  over  any  conflicting  ideol- 
ogies. Unwavering  loyalty  for  our  ideals 
and     democratic    processes    must    be 
learned  through  teaching  that  is  posi- 
tive and  dynamic,  even  dramatic.    Our 
democracy   maintains  schools  in  order 
that  it  may  exist.    There  is  no  room  in 
our  public  schools  for  teachers  who  do 
not  recognize  whole-heartedly  their  ob- 
ligation to  inculcate  faith  in  our  Ameri- 
can democracy.   There  can  be  no  quib- 
bling, no  apologies  for  democracy,  no 
defense  of  tyranny. 
(This  conclusion  lets  the  "cat  out  of 
the  bag."  .The  first  sentence  states  a 
"determined"   policy  to  develop  an 
active    BELIEF    in    something    falla- 
ciously   labeled    "American    democ- 
racy." How  does  this  fit  in  with  the 
earlier  statements  to  the  effect  that 
"it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to 
aid   in  the  search   for  facts,   and   to 
teach  pupils  to  think  clearly  in  arriv- 
ing at  independent  conclusions?" — 
a  principle  which  is  further  violated 
by  the  statement,  "It  is  the  primary 
function    of    the    public    schools    to 
teach  the  superiority  of  our  (republi- 
can?) form  of  government  over  any 
conflicting     ideologies."      In     other 
words,    the    status    quo    of    political 
party  government  influenced  by  busi- 
ness and  clerical  lobbies  is  best  and 
is  not  to  be  questioned  or  altered! 
Then,  we  learn  that  "DEMOCRACY" 
maintains    schools    in    order   that    it 
may  exist — the  self-perpetuation  of  a 
dogma.   Teachers  are  warned  that  if 
they  do   not  recognize  whole-heart- 
edly that  it  is  their  OBLIGATION  to 
INCULCATE  FAITH  in  our  "Ameri- 
can DEMOCRACY"  that  there  is  no 
room  for  them  in  our  public  schools. 
Is  this  academic  freedom?) 

OUR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 
must  include,  then,  a  concerted,  sys- 
tematic, and  continuous  effort  from 
kindergarten  through  junior  college  to 
insure  instruction  and  learning  in  those 
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loyalties,    ideals,    and    purposes    which 
have  made  America  great.    The  mean- 
ing of  democracy  as  a  way  of  life  must 
be  taught  by  experience,  precept,  and 
example.   Pupils  must  live  democratical- 
ly in  classroom,  school,  and  community, 
appreciating  that  liberty  is  not  license 
and  that  responsibility  goes  with  privi- 
lege, duties  with  rights.    Pupils  must  be 
helped    to    develop    an    alertness    and 
concern  for  those  things  which  further 
the  common  welfare  of  all  the  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 
(Among  the  vague  abstract  wording 
of   this    paragraph,    we    notice    that 
even   though  democracy  is   alien  to 
the  American  way  of  life,  the  teach- 
ers  and    pupils   are   to   live    "demo- 
cratically."   If  the  example  of  the  top 
school    administration    of    American 
cities    is    to    be    considered    "demo- 
cratic"; then,  "democracy"  is  almost 
synonymous  with  fascism.    The  con- 
cern expressed  for  the  "common  wel- 
fare of  people  throughout  the  world" 
covers  a  very  wide  field  and  one  that 
requires  a  different  approach  to  be 
effective  than  the  approach  by  way 
of   sentimental    morality   that   is   im- 
plied here.) 

CURRICULUM  PLANNING  deliber- 
ately and  consistently  provides  for  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  the  American 
way  of  life  and  the  principles  of  dem- 
ocracy at  all  grade  levels  and   by  all 
teachers.    Statements  of  our  objectives 
have  always  given   priority  to  this   in- 
struction.    A    review   of   the    materials 
available  to  every  teacher  is  suggested 
— now  that  re-affirmation  of  the  posi- 
tive stand  of  our  schools  is  expected. 
(End  of  Bulletin) 
(We  wonder  whether  the  directives 
of  this  Bulletin  were  arrived  at  by  a 
careful    consideration    of    the    facts 
and   the    use   of    "democratic    proc- 
esses,"    or     by     dictatorial     decree 
from  certain  "powers  that  be."    Inci- 
dentally what  is  this  "expected"  RE- 
AFFIRMATION— an  anti-communist 
oath?) 
IN    THIS    DOCUMENT,    we   find    a 
generous  use  of  that  old   propaganda 
technique — glittering    generalities   and 
vague    references.     This    technique    is 
always  used  to  evade  a  factual  apprais- 
al of  something  and  to  create  an  emo- 
tional psychosis  in  favor  of,  or  against, 
something.   Here  are  some  of  the  terms 
used    in    the    Superintendent's    Bulletin 
which    we    have    just    quoted    and    for 


which  there  is  no  clear  and  exact  defi- 
nition: 

Democracy;  American  democracy 

American  Way  of  Life 

Program  of  Americanism 

Democratic  processes 

Highest  ideals;  American  ideals 

Highest  type  of  American  citizenship 

Great  leaders 

(American)  institutions 

Magnificent  heritage  of  liberty  and 
opportunity 

Sound  citizenship;  good  citizenship 

True  idea  of  democracy 

Rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 

Founders  of  our  American  nation 

Divine  Providence 

Sound  learning 

Moral  character 

Common  welfare 

Young  minds;  impressionable  minds 

Communism  and  Fascism 

Materialistic  totalitarian  governments 

Ideological  war 

WE  DO  NOT  CLAIM  that  all  of 
these  subjects  are  undefinable;  for,  at 
least  some  of  them  are  capable  of 
objective  definition.  But,  we  do  doubt 
that  the  teachers  and  students  are  ex- 
pected to  know  what  that  objective 
definition  is,  or  to  know  what  is  the 
concealed  motives  behind  all  of  these 
terms  as  used  in  the  bulletin.  We  do 
think  that  the  generalities  listed  above 
were  devised  to  arouse  emotional  preju- 
dice and  not  to  provide  intellectual 
enlightenment. 

TECHNOCRACY    accuses    the 
schools  and  colleges  of  America  of  de- 
liberately   attempting    to    indoctrinate 
the  students  with  the  following  miscon- 
ceptions  of   and    deviations   from   the 
American  way  of  technology  and  sci- 
ence; and  challenges  any  school  author- 
ity to  prove  otherwise: 
Morality  of  human  toil 
Doctrine  of  scarcity  values 
What  is  good  for  business  is  good 

for  you" 
'Every   soldier   carries   a   field    mar- 
shal's baton  in  his  knapsack" 
"In  God  we  trust" 

business  cycles" 
Thrift,  charity,  christian  good  will 
'Every  person  has  a  right  to  his  opin- 
ion" 
Machines  create  jobs" 
Get  ahead;  become  a  success"! 

A  REALLY  functional  school  system 
in  America  would  teach  or  emphasize 
certain  things  which  are  neglected  to- 
day and   ignore  or  very  much  de-em- 


phasize certain  other  things  which  are 
given  considerable  attention  in  our 
present  school  systems. 

THE  FUNCTIONALLY  positive  mat- 
ters would  include: 

1 .  A  factual  knowledge  of  the  environ- 
ment. This  would  include  the  geog- 
raphy, resources,  technological 
processes,  and  living  facilities  of 
the  Continent. 

2.  The  techniques  of  living  in  the  en- 
vironment: the  use  of  the  language, 
spoken,  printed,  and  written;  how 
to  use  the  facilities  of  the  environ- 
ment; how  to  get  from  one  place  to 
another;  how  to  find  what  is 
wanted;  how  to  keep  healthy. 

3.  Discipline  for  living  and  functioning 
harmoniously  with  other  people  and 
for  the  general  welfare  of  all  in  a 
functional,  cooperative  society. 

4.  The  development  of  the  scientific 
attitude  in  the  individual  as  far  as 
possible. 

5.  Training  for  some  function  in  the 
operation  of  the  social  mechanism. 

6.  Training  for  satisfying  use  of  free 
time.  Technology  is  freeing  man 
from  toil  and  permitting  him  more 
time  for  use  as  he  sees  fit;  there- 
fore, education  for  non-vocational 
use  of  one's  time  will  be  an  essen- 
tial requirement  in  the  future. 

AMONG  THE  THINGS  which  are 
now  emphasized  in  our  schools,  but 
which  will  naturally  be  de-emphasized 
in  a  functionally  designed  educational 
system,  are  the  following: 

PHILOSOPHY.  This  is  the  process 
of  ratiocination  concerning  the  universe 
and  man's  place  in  the  universe.  It  ex- 
tends beyond  the  verifiable  knowledge 
of  science  and  usually  follows  directions 
at  variance  with  science.  Wherein  sci- 
ence has  been  able  to  check  on  the 
conclusions  of  philosophy,  the  latter  has 
been  found  incorrect  in  almost  every 
instance.  The  only  valid  place  that 
speculative  thinking  has  in  modern  life 
is  in  formulating  hypotheses  as  bases 
for  further  investigation  or  for  imme- 
diate action.  Such  speculation  must  be 
in  close  conformity  with  the  facts  and 
be  governed  by  the  facts.  Philosophy 
in  the  educational  systems  of  the  fu- 
ture can  safely  be  regarded  as  a  pas- 
time activity  for  those  who  enjoy 
spending  their  free  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  such  matters. 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   14) 
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Thinking  vs.  Certainties 


The  aspiration  of  human  society  on  the  North  American  Continent 
must  be  but  the  projection  of  the  technological  pattern  on  this 
Continent. — Howard   Scott. 


"IT  WOULD  BE  a  great  triumph  if 
we  could  invent  a  test  that  would 
measure  our  mental  metabolism  and 
inform  us  how  well  or  ill  our  minds  use 
what  we  take  into  them. 

"THERE  ARE  MANY  people  who 
would  not  know  if  anything  was  wrong 
with  their  minds.  They  are  the  colorless 
people,  who  go  through  the  routines 
of  life,  able  to  get  by,  neither  adding 
to  the  wisdom  and  the  gayety  of  ex- 
istence nor  subtracting  from  it — mental 
ciphers;  or  smug  people  supremely 
content  with  themselves.  In  their  self 
sufficiency,  their  satisfied  place  in  life 
they  are  unwilling  to  face  new  experi- 
ences that  might  force  them  to  read- 
just; they  are  set  people,  suffering  from 
rigid  opinionated  hardening  in  their 
mold    and    are    unlistening,    unyielding. 

"IT  WOULD  BE  a  triumph  of  psy- 
chology if  we  could  invent  a  way  of 
putting  such  people — and  many  others 
who  suffer  from  one  or  another  of  the 
forms  of  mental  deficiency — through  a 
simple  test  so  that  they  might  know 
what  was  wrong  with  their  minds — the 
perception  to  detect  their  own  mental 
defects." — H.  A.  Overstreet,  "Keep- 
ing Mentally  Alive." 

SOME  MENTAL  DEFECTS  do  not 
permit  the  human  brain  to  tell  itself 
the  type  of  disease  with  which  it  is 
afflicted  nor  that  it  is  attempting  to 
live  in  a  world  of  fantasy.  One  of  the 
defects  which  afflict  the  center  of  per- 
ception and  response  is  complete 
rigidity;  that  is,  suspended  mental  ac- 
tivity, the  unwillingness  or  inability  to 
let  new  facts  push  out  the  fixity  of  old 
convictions. 

WHERE  THERE  IS  insufficient  inflow 
of  new  experiences,  senile  decay  be- 
gins its  inroad.  The  lethargy  of  mental 
dullness,  fear,  boredom  and  defeat 
travels  along  the  way.  Meeting  defeat 
after  defeat,  the  individual  develops 
"Neophobia",  the  fear  of  what  is  new; 


is  afraid  of  new  ideas,  and  is  scared  to 
meet  new  things  or  things  in  a  new  way. 
He  attempts  to  retreat  into  the  imagi- 
nary, the  illusory. 

BECAUSE  NEW  THINGS  cannot  be 
understood  and  accepted,  all  the  in- 
dividual can  do  is  attempt  to  build  up 
defenses  against  them,  defying  the  new 
ideas  and  denouncing  them  as  "evil." 
Unawareness  of  such  falsehoods  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  mental  defect 
"mytho-mania."  Many  individuals  thus 
afflicted  seek  an  escape  into  egomania 
and  become  opinionated,  cranky,  sus- 
picious, and  fearful;  spend  much  time 
casting  stigma,  placing  blame  where  it 
does  not  belong,  finding  fault  with  cir- 
cumstances and  the  conduct  of  others, 
and  shifting  to  them  with  great  in- 
genuity the  onus  of  their  own  failures. 

IN  THE  IRREVERSIBLE  progression 
of  the  old  giving  away  in  the  face  of 
the  new,  all  defenses  built  in  wishful 
thinking  must  go  down  in  confusion  and 
lost  hope.  In  the  ensuing  debacle  some 
men  become  weak,  tired  and  mentally 
worn  out;  they  acquire  a  defeatest  at- 
titude of  do-nothing.  Since  they  lack 
the  energy  to  make  adjustments,  the 
pride  of  opinion  prevailing  and  with 
ignorance  enthroned,  accurate  knowl- 
edge must  remain  outside  knocking  at 
the  gates.  William  Vogt  in  his  book 
"The  Road  to  Survival"  says, — "The 
drain  on  the  human  nervous  system  has 
given  the  United  States  one  of  the 
highest  insanity  rates  in  the  world." 

MULTIPLIED  ERRORS,  misdirected 
effort  and  much  misery  grow  out  of 
such  mental  defects  as  mono-mania, 
ego-mania,  mytho-mania,  and  megalo- 
mania. Schizo-phrenia  associated  with 
these  complications  cause  men  to  be- 
come escapist,  to  be  refugees  from 
reality,  and  seek  cover  behind  any 
handy  smoke-screen  of  excuse  and  to 
attempt  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  their  responsibilities,  their  envi- 
rons. 


THOSE  SO  AFFECTED  fail  to  un- 
derstand and  see  their  own  connection 
in  the  succession  of  disastrous  events 
they  themselves  set  in  motion.  Often, 
because  men  are  unaware  of  the  drives 
lying  in  such  complexes,  betrayals  are 
made,  many  arguments  ensue,  men 
fight  each  other,  and  nations  go  to  war. 

MANY  PEOPLE  THINK  that  the 
mechanism  of  thought  today  is  stand- 
ard, even  in  the  present  demoraliza- 
tion resulting  from  the  venerable  but 
outworn  arguments  of  the  ancients. 
Using  no  more  authority  than  hear-say, 
some  use  strenuous  effort  and  much 
devotion  urging  others  to  accept  no- 
tions which  they  themselves  absorbed 
before  the  age  of  twelve.  Without  a 
factual  background  one  cannot  know 
the  damage  he  is  doing  when  accepting 
and  propagating  errors  of  the  past, 
along  with  errors  of  the  present.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  by  being 
quoted  as  fact,  the  errors  of  the  past 
come  within  the  mechanics  of  ancestor- 
worship,  and  have  a  misleading  effect 
upon  today's  thinking.  Until  one  re- 
jects his  antiquated  notions,  his  wishful 
thinking,  and  change  with  change,  he 
is  likely  to  remain  snarled  and  divided 
in  the  confusion  of  inferences  that  are 
invalid  and  words  that  express  con- 
fusion. It  is  much  easier  to  use  words 
than  to  find  their  meaning,  their  impli- 
cation. 

IN  THE  CONFUSION  resulting  from 
the  groping  errors  of  the  ancients,  be- 
coming mired  in  the  despair  and  guess- 
work of  the  present,  swamped  in  debt, 
dreading  the  fear  generated  in  inse- 
curity and  ineptitude,  and  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn,  a  savior  is  longed 
for.  In  the  field  of  hopeful  ignorance, 
the  field  of  know-nothing,  the  field  of 
do-nothing — the  field  which  breeds  the 
frozen  opinions  of  mono-mania,  dis- 
trust, internal  distress,  and  stupid 
hatred — "the  hero  is  born."  The  hero 
is  nurtured  in  the  inaccuracies  of  nega- 
tive beliefs  and  the  mental  make-up  of 
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wishful  thinking  which  places  ignorance 
in  authority. 

THE  LUSTROUS  HERO  with  his 
shining  promises  and  hopes  finds  a 
haven  of  sanctuary  within  the  claims  of 
legality  and  morality.  The  hero  faces 
quite  a  paradox  for  he  is  expected  to 
save  every  one,  according  to  each 
one's  own  special  rule  for  salvation, 
formulated  in  the  many  opposing  indi- 
vidually-held beliefs.  Each  individual 
wishes  to  be  saved  from  the  terrors  of 
his  own  imagination  and  the  predatory 
interest  of  someone  else. 

THE  HERO  finds  himself  caught  in  a 
hodge-podge  of  conflicting  beliefs, 
with  men  contending  that  each  one 
should  be  guided  by  his  own  convic- 
tions, yet  arguing  that  their  own  spe- 
cial convictions  are  the  rules  which  all 
should  observe.  Not  having  the  ca- 
pacity to  resolve  all  such  beliefs  into 
one  pattern  of  conduct,  the  hero  re- 
sorts to  the  age-old  Price  System  game 
of  icreasing  the  public  debt  and  jug- 
gling the  finances,  on  the  theory  that 
he  can  thereby  bring  prosperity  to  all. 
He  presents  a  bold  front  and  spends 
other  people's  money  for  them.  He 
generally  lets  it  be  known  that  "we  the 
people"  are  spending  our  way  to  pros- 
perity. He  would  have  us  think  that, 
as  we  go  deeper  in  debt — grow  poorer 
— we  are  becoming  richer.  By  very 
clever  methods,  he  causes  the  naive  to 
think  that  all  the  debt  amounts  to  is 
"we  just  owe  ourselves"  and,  if  we  work 
hard  for  ourselves,  we  can  tax  ourselves 
to  get  the  money  to  pay  ourselves 
back.  The  argument  being  accepted 
that  some  one  has  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
no  one  will  miss  the  money,  the  levy 
is  raised. 

IF  ONE  OFFERS  a  clear  cut  and  ac- 
curate way  out  of  such  dilemma,  then 
the  proponents  of  the  status  quo  resort 
to  the  power  of  their  ally  "the  dark- 
ness of  obscurantism."  It  becomes  an 
easy  matter  by  an  adroit  use  of  words 
obscure  in  their  meaning  and  the  power 
of  suggestion  to  cause  the  simple,  the 
credulous,  the  mentally  defective  to 
accuse  as  radicals  or  crazy  those  who 
have  the  vision,  the  knowledge  and  the 
ability  to  show  the  way. 

THE  TRUSTED  HERO,  with  the  aid 
of  his  satellites,  detracts  attention  from 
a  basic  solution  by  causing  men  to 
spend  much  effort  and  time  quarrelling 
over  inconsequential  issues.  False  is- 
sues break  down  harmonious  relation- 
ships between  man  and  man  and  weak- 
en  their  power  to   protect  themselves 
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by  ever  division;  cause  men  to  burn 
themselves  up  with  impotent  rage  and 
wear  themselves  away  with  futilities 
which  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  to  overcome. 

PERSONS  AFFLICTED  with  egotism, 
mytho-mania,  complicated  with  mega- 
lomania, have  a  distorted  mental  make- 
up, affect  a  false  front,  and  view  things 
in  an  artificial  light.  With  such  compli- 
cations they  misdirect  themselves  by 
their  own  deception,  spread  confusion, 
and  spend  much  time  chasing  will-o-the 
wisps.  It  has  been  said  "it  takes  a  lie 
to  conceal  another  lie."  The  naive,  the 
unwary  may  well  understand  that  de- 
ceit does  find  sanctuary  in  more  de- 
ceit. But  endless  deceit  is  impossible 
to  maintain. 

DECEIT,  the  field  from  whence  the 
hero  derives  his  power  to  become  a 
dictator,   lies  in  the   compositeness  of 


the  human  brain  cells  where  resides 
complicity:  the  state  of  being  an  ac- 
complice, and  duplicity:  pretending  to 
entertain  one  set  of  principles  and  act- 
ing under  another  set  of  feelings — 
double  dealing. 

PAST  RECORDS  SHOW  the  tin- 
seled hero  remained  glorified  in  glam- 
orous beliefs  just  so  long  as  enough 
individuals  were  pleased  to  think  they 
were  the  winners.  Later,  he  became 
despised,  reviled  and  destroyed  in  the 
ultimate  debacle  growing  out  of  cha- 
grin, blasted  hopes  and  the  failure  to 
deliver  on  the  bright  promises  which 
proved  to  be  void.  Such  heroes  as 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  suffered  from  self 
exaltation  of  egotism,  the  overweening 
of  one's  own  power,  and  an  abnormal 
propensity  for  lying — mytho-mania.  In 
addition  they  were  afflicted  with  the 
grandiose  delusions  of  megalo-mania 
and,   in  such  attitudes,  they  could  not 
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direct  themselves  to  make  a  factual 
survey  of  the  physical  factors,  the  con- 
tending forces.  They  were  betrayed  by 
their  own  vanity  and  self-deceit. 

DISILLUSIONED,  the  furies  of  mob 
psychology  are  unleashed  and  men  de- 
stroy themselves,  along  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  environs  that  are  their 
own  protection.  Under  the  prevailing 
grief,  disaster,  and  devastation,  none 
remain  unaffected.  Man  is  the  only 
animal  that  wilfully  destroys  the  en- 
viron upon  which  he  must  live. 

TECHNOCRATS,  who  have  oriented 
themselves  with  relation  to  physical 
laws  and  have  accepted  their  fixed 
patterns,  recognize  the  import  of  a  new 
world  of  rapid  change.  They  align 
themselves  therefore  with  science  and 
technology.  They  know  that  we  can  no 
longer  rest  assured  and  secure  in  the 
certainty  that  the  hero,  somehow, 
somewhere,  will  miraculously  supply  our 
needs.  They  know  that  our  security  lies 
in  the  harmonious  function  of  physical 
law  and  its  application  to  human  needs. 
They  know  physical  law  serves  well 
those  who  have  the  intelligence  to  fit 
their  objectives  into  its  working  align- 
ment. They  know  that  cognition  of 
physical  law  is  the  common  denomi- 
nator, where  all  is  in  agreement  and 
there  is  no  compromise.  Also,  it  does 
not  make  mistakes,  makes  no  provision 
for  ignorance,  and  accepts  no  excuses. 
Ignorance  is  the  iron  curtain  here  in 
America. 

TECHNOCRATS  REALIZE  that  or- 
ganizations built  along  the  lines  of  "fol- 
low the  hero"  have  no  enduring  stabil- 
ity, usually  are  weak,  ineffective,  and 
become  no  stronger  than  the  emotional 
appeal  of  their  leader's  capacity.  It  is 
noted  that  while  an  individual  can  in- 
crease his  ability;  yet,  he  cannot  ad- 
vance beyond  his  capacity.  Due  to  this 
limitation,  it  is  inevitable  such  organ- 
izations die  overnight  with  the  demise 
of  their  leader.  Again,  in  the  false 
foundation  of  expectancy,  in  the  frail 
attitude  of  hope,  which  so  easily  van- 
ishes into  the  nothing  from  whence  it 
came,  lies  the  ineptitude,  the  germ  of 
disintegration  from  within. 

A  PERSON  may  elect  to  ignore  his 
responsibility.  He  may  wish  to  escape 
into  the  evasions  of  illusory  beliefs.  He 
may  choose  to  ignore  the  demands  of 
the  job  ahead,  which  requires  intellec- 
tual integrity  and  functional  achieve- 
ment from  all.    He  may  still  insist  that 


everyone  has  a  right  to  his  many  con- 
flicting opinions,  where  each  criterion 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  another's 
scale  of  measurement,  each  nullifying 
the  other's  effort.  But,  to  survive  in 
tomorrow's  change  man  must  learn  to 
think  in  broad  new  terms,  by  measure- 
ments hitherto  beyond  his  conceptions. 

A  GUIDING  THOUGHT  is  that 
things  are  not  always  what  they  are 
first  thought  to  be;  in  another  scale  of 
observation  they  are  seen  to  have  a 
new  appearance,  a  new  configuration. 
By  these  means  scientific  progress  is 
made.  While  the  earth  is  round  as 
seen  in  the  light  of  science,  it  is  re- 
corded that  at  first  men  believed  the 
world  was  flat   and   had   four  corners. 

BELIEFS  HAVE  a  mixture  of  histori- 
cal, geographical  and  personal  ele- 
ments. Before  the  civil  war  many  men 
in  the  United  States  believed  it  was 
right  to  own  other  men  and  slavery  was 
sanctioned;  that  is  historical.  Before 
the  second  world  war  many  people  be- 
lieved Hirohito  was  a  God;  that  was 
geographical,  peculiar  to  Japan.  Pe- 
culiar to  the  here  and  now  are  also 
many  personal  and  conflicting  beliefs 
which  are  the  road  blocks  to  progress. 

IN  THE  INCREASING  speed  of 
change,  the  scale  of  observations  that 
measure  human  concepts  must  also 
change.  The  scale  of  observation  needs 
an  explanation:  normal  vision  is  twenty- 
twenty;  Man's  chemical  and  physical 
change,  as  a  factor  of  age,  changes 
vision  to  where  the  printed  words  are 
blurred.  Glasses  being  used,  the  scale 
is  corrected.  In  the  normal  scale  of 
vision  the  razor  blade  appears  to  be  a 
homogenous  solid;  in  the  x-ray  it  is 
seen  as  being  porous.  The  edge  ap- 
pears as  a  straight  line;  seen  in  the 
microscopic  scale,  is  a  serrated  edge. 
In  the  chemical  scale,  the  razor  blade 
is  seen  as  carbon  and  iron  molecules; 
in  the  sub-atomic,  theoretically,  it  is 
made  up  of  electrons  orderly  coursing 
their  orbits  at  the  speed  of  light. 

HOWARD  SCOTT  has  said,  "The 
aspiration  of  human  society  on  the 
North  American  Continent  must  be  but 
the  projection  of  the  technological  pat- 
tern on  this  Continent."  The  techno- 
logical concept  of  leadership  means 
governance  by  scientific  principles, 
these  principles  lie  in  the  certainties, 
the  changelessness  of  physical  law. 
This  presupposes  a  scientific  design  of 
operations.    The  real  leader  is  the  de- 


sign; the  direction  ahead  is  implicit  in 
the  design  itself.  Those  who  are  func- 
tionally capable  read  the  directions 
and  present  them  in  the  form  of  blue- 
prints and  formulas. 

THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  pattern 
directs  that  an  energy  scale  be  used 
as  a  new  and  correct  method  of  bal- 
ancing production  and  distribution.  A 
new  method  that  is  not  derived  from 
concepts  found  in  the  emotional  ap- 
proach nor  the  philosophy  of  econo- 
mists, nor  from  the  morality  of  the  an- 
cients or  the  legalities  of  the  courts. 
The  design  doesn't  permit  the  injection 
of  the  "I"  of  self-worship,  nor  the 
"him"  of  hero-worship  or  "they"  of  an- 
cestor-worship. The  design  results  from 
the  way  things  are  done  and  the  way 
they  must  be  done.  By  applying  the 
laws  of  physics,  which  science  has  un- 
covered, the  correct  way  is  shown. 

TO  THOSE  who  do  observe,  answers 
present  themselves  within  the  harmo- 
nious, functional  relationships  occurring 
in  the  physical  world.  The  answer  of 
nature's  own  co-ordination,  of  its  own 
inherent  force,  arises  out  of  the  careful 
observations  of  science.  Men  learn  the 
assembly  and  direct  the  operation,  but 
energy  and  materials,  correctly  inte- 
grated within  the  design,  are  needed 
to  finish  the  job.  While  there  have 
been  many  errors  in  viewing  physical 
law,  there  are  no  errors  in  the  law  itself. 

TECHNOCRACY  shows  us  that  all 
the  rules  needed  for  the  harmonious 
conduct  of  society,  from  man  to  man, 
from  man  to  his  environs,  lies  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  which  are 
found  within  physical  events  and  no- 
where else. 

THOSE  WHO  HAVE  MADE  a  fact- 
ual examination  and  grasped  the  mean- 
ing of  physical  realities  and  have  in- 
ured themselves  in  the  affirmative  and 
the  positive  ways  of  science,  have  also 
aligned  their  behavior  in  conformity 
with  the  harmonious  functioning  of  the 
technological  pattern  and  the  adaptive 
pattern  for  social  change.  Of  such  are 
the  Technocrats,  and  theirs  is  the  soli- 
darity from  whence  comes  the  stamina 
that  shall  carry  on.  And  as  such  Tech- 
nocracy shall  endure. 

IN  SOME  CASES  it  has  required 
months  and  years  of  scientific  study  in 
order  to  present  facts.    The  ability  to 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   14) 
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WELL  .  .  .  LET'S  "DROWN"  THEM! 

Slack  is  showing  in  many  business 
lines.  Boom  tide  ...  is  losing  force. 
Goods  are  piling  up,  unsold.  Clothing 
is  harder  to  sell.  So  is  furniture.  Fac- 
tories are  cutting  back,  ordering  dras- 
tic trims  in  production  .  .  .  boom  of 
1948  proportions  is  faltering  .  .  .  about 
through.  Cotton  consumption  .  .  .  has 
fallen  30.5  per  cent  below  the  postwar 
peak.  Apparel — wool  consumption  has 
taken  a  harder  jolt  and  is  down  39.7 
per  cent  .  .  .  The  textile  industry,  as  a 
whole,  is  producing  at  a  rate  that  is 
12.3  per  cent  below  the  postwar  peak. 
The  leather  industry  .  .  .  has  cut  out- 
put by  23.1  per  cent  .  .  .  The  rubber 
industry  is  down  19  per  cent  .  .  . — 
U.  S.  News,  Feb.  I  I,   1949. 

WHAT'LL  WE  DO  WITH  OURS? 

OTTAWA  — Last  month's  Anglo- 
Polish  trade  deal  was  a  shock  to  Can- 
ada. Canadians  have  had  warning  dur- 
ing the  past  year  that  the  British  mar- 
ket for  their  surplus  farm  products 
would  shrink.  But  they  are  unprepared 
for  the  size  of  order  for  bacon  and 
eggs  that  Britain  just  placed  in  Poland. 
Canada's  egg  shipments  are  dropping 
this  year  from  74-million  doz.  to  46- 
million  .  .  .  Britain  will  .  .  .  buy  less 
Canadian  cheese  .  .  .  there  is  to  be  no 
contract  at  all  this  year  for  beef  .  .  . 
members  of  government  (Canada)  won- 
der if  it  wouldn't  be  wiser  to  .  .  .  rely 
on  the  U.  S.  as  a  market  for  Canadian 
farm  surpluses.  —  Business  Week,  Feb. 
5,   1949. 

TOO  MUCH  "INTEGRITY"? 

A  new  machine  makes  possible  the 
application  to  steel  of  diecasting — a 
proved  cost-saver  with  zinc,  aluminum, 
and  other  low-melting-point  metals. 
The  company  that  developed  the  proc- 
ess— Hisgen  Machine  Tool  Works,  Los 
Angeles — went  out  of  business  in  1947. 
.  .  .  Hisgen's  process  is  said  to  cut  the 
costs  of  steel  parts  by  as  much  as  50 
per  cent  compared  with  other  manu- 
facturing technigues. — Business  Week, 
Feb.  5,   1949. 


GOING  .  .  . 

'The  New  York  Central  railroad  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  about  90%  of 
the  5,726  workers  in  four  car  and  loco- 
motive repair  shops  would  be  fur- 
loughed  Friday.  On  Saturday  3,000 
employes  of  the  maintenance  of  way 
department  will  be  laid  off,  the  road 
said. 

The  railroad  gave  a  decline  in  pas- 
senger and  freight  traffic  as  the  reason, 
according  to  the  Associated  Press. 
Both  actions  are  for  indefinite  periods. 

There  are  no  current  eguipment 
shortages  on  the  railroad's  system,  the 
spokesman  said.  Not  only  does  the 
line  have  an  ample  supply  of  freight 
and  passenger  cars,  but  it  has  in  stor- 
age 200  steam  locomotives,  completely 
overhauled  and  ready  for  service.' — 
Wall  Street  Journal,  February  9,   1949. 

GOING  .  .  . 

BOSTON,  Feb.  3— (AP)— A  reduc- 
tion of  155  men  in  the  working  force  of 
the  Readville  locomotive  repair  shops 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  effective 
Feb.  8,  was  announced  today.  The  re- 
duction is  due.  a  railroad  spokesman 
said,  to  the  increased  use  of  diesel  lo- 
comotives.—N.  Y.  Times,  Feb.  4,   1949. 

GONE . . . 

Last  week  Harry  Bartlett  formed  a 
company  to  build  the  longest  conveyor 
belt  in  the  world  to  haul  coal  and  ore. 
It  would  stretch  from  Lorain  on  Lake 
Erie  for  103  miles  south  to  East  Liver- 
pool on  the  Ohio.  .  .  .  Stewart's  tube- 
iike  conveyor  would  .  .  .  move  29  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal,  30  million  tons  of  iron 
and  3  million  tons  of  limestone  a  year 
— at  about  half  the  price  of  present 
railroad  rates. — Time,  Feb.   14,   1949. 

HOW  ABOUT  IT— DOC? 

More  than  325,000  Americans  will 
die  this  year  because  they  can't  afford 
to  live.  Their  deaths  can  be  prevented 
— but  they  won't  be — because  these 
325,000  men,  women,  and  children  can- 
not afford  to  buy  urgently  needed 
health  and  medical  services  in  time. — 
The  Progressive,  Feb.   1949. 


ELECTRONICS  IN  ACTION 

DAVIS — A  machine  that  can  size  and 
shape  240  lemons  a  minute  was  dem- 
onstrated by  John  B.  Powers,  agricul- 
tural engineer  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Farm 
Machinery  Conference  at  the  Davis 
campus.  The  machine  uses  an  electronic 
eye  that  opens  a  door  when  the  shadow 
of  an  object  passes  by,  the  same  prin- 
ciple used  in  automatic  door  openers. 
— University  of  Cal.  Clip  Sheet,  Feb. 
8,  1949. 

NO  "FUTURE" 

The  corn  futures  market  went  into  a 
spin  in  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  today 
to  show  the  widest  losses  in  nearly  a 
year  and  to  trail-blaze  a  sharply  lower 
course  for  other  grain  prices. — Kansas 
City  Star,  Feb.  4,   1949. 

BIG  LOAD  FOR  A  YOUNG'UN! 

In  eight  years  Diesel-electric  locomo- 
tives have  taken  over  movement  of 
one-fifth  of  the  nation's  freight.    On  a 

few  lines  the  new  type  power  is  moving 
almost  all  the  freight  tonnage,  on 
others  it  is  handling  about  one-half, 
but  in  some  of  the  leading  coal  pro- 
ducing areas  it  is  still  deliberately  ig- 
nored. In  Western  territory  the  Diesel 
handled  26  per  cent  of  the  traffic,  in 
the  Southern  region  25.99,  and  in  the 
Docahontas  region  only  0.07  per  cent. 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Feb.  6,    1949. 

HOW  ABOUT  THE  BOYS? 

MIDDLETON,  Conn.  — Many  boys 
from  families  with  fixed  incomes  in  the 
lower  brackets  will  be  unable  to  afford 
a  college  education  in  1950  because  of 
the  rising  costs,  a  fact  which  presents 
a  serious  problem  to  colleges,  accord- 
ing to  Associate  Dean  Sterling  A.  Cal- 
lisen,  of  Wesleyan  University.  "A  year 
at  Wesleyan,"  Dean  Callisen  conclud- 
ed, "now  costs  the  average  undergrad- 
uate at  least  $  1 ,500,  including  $600  for 
tuition,  $200  for  room,  $400  for  food 
and  $300  for  books,  traveling  expenses, 
laundry,  clothes  and  incidentals." — N. 
Y.   Herald-Tribune,    Feb.   6,    1949. 
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BUREAUCRACY  INC. 

NEW  YORK— (UP)— American  busi- 
ness and  the  entire  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem are  "threatened"  by  the  fact  that 
the  national  government  is  now  in  busi- 
ness to  an  extent  which  the  general 
public  fails  to  realize,  Frank  E.  Holman, 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, warned  today.  The  federal 
government,  he  revealed,  has  organ- 
ized and  operates  over  50  corporations, 
with  assets  of  more  than  $25,000,000,- 
000.  This,  he  pointed  out,  is  40  times 
as  great  as  our  biggest  railroads,  10 
times  our  biggest  industrial  company, 
and  about  twice  the  value  of  all  farm 
buildings  in  the  United  States. — L.  A. 
Daily  News,  Feb.   10,   1949. 

WHY  NOT  "INVESTIGATE"? 

It  was  exactly  a  year  ago  that  grain 
prices  began  their  sharpest  nose-dive 
.  .  .  The  stock  market  broke,  livestock 
prices  skidded  and  other  commodities 
slumped.  The  drop  was  subsequently 
checked,  but  now,  a  year  later,  the 
price  slide  appears  to  be  accelerating 
again.  Cattle  and  egg  prices  tumbled 
sharply  this  week.  Securities  and  grains 
dropped  considerably.  Soap  industries 
yesterday  cut  wholesale  prices  .  .  . 
Unemployment  rose  to  2,650,000  .  .  . 
the  Dun  &  Bradstreet  wholesale  food 
price  index  of  3  I  commodities  hit  its 
lowest  level  since  Oct.  8,  1946. — L.  A. 
Daily  News,  Feb.  5,   1949. 

EXPERT  SAYS  "NO  GRUB" 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
4,000,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  in 
the  world,  according  to  Guy  Irving 
Burch,  editor  of  the  "Population  Bul- 
letin" (Dec).  If  every  inch  of  it  were 
in  use,  it  would  support  only  about 
1,600,000,000  people.  The  earth's 
population  is  already  2,225,000,000— 
that  leaves  650,000,000  mouths  with- 
out food  even  if  all  our  dinner  tables 
were  stripped  of  everything  but  the 
barest  essentials.- — Science  News  Let- 
ter, Jan.   15,   1949. 

ANOTHER  "HONEYMOON"  BUST 

PORTLAND,  Ore.,  Jan.  3— (API- 
Lumber's  golden  era,  born  of  World 
War  II,  ended  in  1948.  Although  it 
was  a  year  of  near-record  production, 
buyers'  resistance  near  the  close  put  a 
sharp  curb  on  the  industry.  Get-rich- 
quick  producers,  spawned  by  the  lush 
war  years,  closed  down.  In  some  areas 
— such  as  Oregon's  Josephine  County 
in  the  Douglas  fir  region — 50  per  cent 
of  the  mills  are  shut. — New  York  World- 
Telegram,  Jan.  3,   1949. 


A  PREDICTION  .  .  . 

CHICAGO— (UP)  — The  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Grocers  Asso- 
ciation predicted  a  "probable"  food 
price  decline  of  from  10  per  cent  to 
15  per  cent  within  the  next  year.  C.  C. 
Precure  said  .  .  .  other  prices  would 
come  down  to  make  an  overall  10  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent  decrease  from 
1948.  — Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  3, 
1949. 

FROM  A  RESULT 

WASHINGTON  —  (AP)  —  Depart- 
ment store  sales  during  the  week  end- 
ing Jan.  29  fell  7  per  cent  below  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  reported.  It 
was  the  first  year-to-year  decline  since 
1939.  A  similar  decline  took  place 
throughout  November  and  the  first 
half  of  December,  making  the  longest 
run  of  that  kind  since  the  war. — Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,   Feb.  6,    1949. 

MORE  SUBSIDIES 

WASHINGTON  — A  House  group 
planned  speedy  action  on  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Government  funds  for  the  ex- 
ploration, production,  and  stockpiling 
of  strategic  minerals  and  metals.  There 
are  three  mine  subsidy  bills  before  the 
House  committee  ...  all  three  provide 
$100  million  a  year  for  five  years  for 
exploration  and  development.  —  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Feb.  3,   1949. 

"CROP"  NEEDS  TRAINING 

A  wave  of  war  babies  will  sweep  into 
American  schools  a  half-million  more 
first  graders  this  year  than  last  year,  a 
National  Education  Association  confer- 
ence was  told  this  week.  The  bumper 
crop  from  the  peak  war  year  1943  cre- 
ates an  urgent  need  for  more  teachers. 
—Labor,  Jan.  22,   1949. 

"SEND  IN  A  BOX  TOP  AND  50c" 

Farm  equipment  is  entering  a  buy- 
ers' market.  Prices  of  homes  and  fur- 
nishings are  on  the  way  down.  Only  a 
few  makes  of  automobiles  sell  them- 
selves. Even  in  metals,  the  greatest 
strain  on  supply  is  behind  us. — Business 
Outlook,  Feb.  5,   1949. 

NOT  ENOUGH  "TAKERS" 

In  a  survey  of  sixteen  small  cities 
ranging  in  population  from  10,000  to 
25,000,  the  Associated  Press  found 
price  tags  on  seven  representative 
food  items  down  8.2  per  cent  from  last 
year.  A  similar  survey  last  week  of  big 
cities  showed  a  decline  of  9.7  per  cent. 
—Kansas  City  Star,  Feb.  4,   1949. 


PITY  THE  POOR  JALOPPIE 

DETROIT — A  shortage  of  automo- 
biles at  home  and  a  lack  of  dollars 
abroad  combined  in  1948  to  produce 
one  of  the  worst  peacetime  export 
years  in  the  auto  industry  in  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  desire  for 
American  "automobiles,  according  to 
manufacturers  here,  is  virtually  unlim- 
ited, with  only  the  scarcity  of  dollars 
and  the  self-imposed  practice  of  the 
motor  industry  regarding  exports  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  full  exploitation  of 
the  market. — New  York  Times,  Jan.  3, 
1949. 

LET  THE  GIRLS  GO  HOME 

A  high-speed  mailing  machine  is  set 
for  market  at  Unifold  Mailing  Ma- 
chines, Inc.  .  .  .  experts  say  it  will  turn 
out  as  much  work  as  a  staff  of  20.  It 
will  fold  letters,  stuff  them  into  en- 
velopes, along  with  inserts,  then  seal 
the  envelope — all  automatically.  Speed 
is  upwards  of  3,000  envelopes  an  hour, 
the  company  says.  —  Business  Week, 
Feb.  5,  1949. 

LET'S  USE  "WAMPUM" 

Job  layoffs  which  have  already  hit 
some  Eastern  manufacturing  areas  can 
be  expected  to  spread  westward  and 
affect  Chicago's  industries,  chiefly  in 
the  consumer  goods  field.  This  is  the 
forecast  of  John  C.  McCurry,  associate 
director  of  the  Employers  Assn.  of  Chi- 
cago. —  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Feb.  6, 
1949. 

ALL  IN  THE  SAME  BOAT 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  — In  January, 
Oregon's  unemployed  received  more 
payments  and  more  money  than  in  any 
month  since  the  state  unemployment 
compensation  commission  began  pay- 
ing benefits  more  than  I  I  years  ago, 
the  commission  reports.  Checks  num- 
bering 152,954,  totaling  $2,760,768, 
were  sent  to  veterans  and  civilians  un- 
able to  find  jobs  .  .  . — The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Feb.  3,   1949. 

LET'S  RUN  'EM  "DRY" 

Here's  what  happened  in  oil:  Pro- 
duction was  boosted  to  new  highs.  Do- 
mestic crude  output  in  1948  averaged 
5,508,000  bbl.  daily,  up  8.3  per  cent 
from  1947.  Net  imports  rose  nearly 
eightfold.  In  the  first  10  months  last 
year,  net  imports  (total  imports  less  to- 
tal exports)  averaged  165,200  bbl. 
daily;  in  the  like  1947  period  they  were 
2  1 ,700  bbl.  daily.— Business  Week,  Feb. 
5,  1949. 
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People  Are  Funny 


So  are  morons — if  you  have  a  sense  of  humor.  But  the  writer  of  this 
article  analyzes  the  peculiar  "behavior  pattern"  behind  a  quirk  in  today's 
thinking   methods. 


"AS  A  CONSUMER,  I  insist  upon 
the  right  to  depend  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  men  behind  the  country's  trade- 
marks. And  if  in  the  end  I  poison  my- 
self by  eating  the  wrong  kind  of  food, 
or  cut  my  throat  by  using  the  wrong 
kind  of  razor  blade — I  shall  go  to  my 
reward  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  I 
have  died  as  a  free-born  American." 

THESE  STIRRING  WORDS  were  ut- 
tered during  a  debate  on  misleading 
labels  of  patent  medicines  by  Repre- 
sentative Charles  A.  Halleck  of  Indiana. 

THE  WORDS  "free  born"  are  laugh- 
able in  themselves,  considering  that  it 
cost  us  plenty  in  doctor  and  hospital 
bills  to  be  born  into  this  "free"  society 
of  ours,  not  to  mention  the  "cost  of 
living"  and  the  cost  of  dying,  what  with 
funerals  and  cemetery  lots  costing  as 
they  do. 

BEFORE  WE  INSIST  upon  our  right 
to  depend  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
men  behind  the  country's  trademarks, 
let  us  define  this  word  "integrity." 
Webster  says  about  it,  among  other 
things,  that  it  means  uprightness;  vir- 
tue; honesty.  Since  Webster  says  again 
that  "upright"  means  honest,  we  have 
now  two  concepts  left  to  interpret,  vir- 
tue and  honesty. 

IN  THE  DEFINITIONS  given  for  the 
word  "honest"  we  find  that  it  does  not 
mean  factual.  Surprised?  But  we  do 
find  something  very  interesting  in  the 
definition  of  "virtue."  Among  less  ap- 
plicable meanings  we  find  "legal  force." 
Now  we  are  getting  somewhere. 

WE  ARE  BEGINNING  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  insisting  upon  our 
right  to  depend  upon  the  legal  force  of 
the  men  behind  the  country's  trade- 
mark, etc. 

LEGAL  FORCE  these  men  do  have. 
With  a  thriving  multi-million  dollar  an- 
nual business,  the  patent  medicine  and 
drug  monopolies  control,  through  paid 
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advertising  and  the  "prestige"  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  over 
75%  of  all  the  United  States  press. 

NEEDLESS  TO  SAY,  their  interests 
are  carefully  protected  likewise  on  the 
radio  and  in  the  motion  pictures  for 
public  consumption. 

WHO  OF  US  haven't  listened  to  the 
glamorized  success  stories  of  "Free  Pri- 
vate Enterprise"  forced  down  the 
throats  of  radio  listeners  by  Du  Pont's 
"Better  Things  for  Better  Living 
Through  Chemistry,"  all  the  while  Du 
Pont's  biggest  profits  come  from  better 
war  materials  for  better  mass  killing? 

THE  MEDICAL  MEN  are  fighting 
tooth  and  nail  (and  dollars)  to  prevent 
any  form  of  social  health  program  de- 
voted to  eradication  of  disease  and 
early  prevention  of  organic  disorders. 
Why  shouldn't  they?  Your  headaches, 
your  ulcers,  and  your  corns  are  provid- 
ing them  with  a  luxurious  "American 
Way  of  Life" — There  is  no  profit  to 
them  in  your  well-being. 

MILES'  LABORATORIES  spent  $5.- 
902,598  in  1947  to  plug  its  products. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  a 
complaint  listed  against  this  firm  charg- 
ing that  the  advertising  of  three  of 
their  products  is  "false,  misleading  and 
deceptive."  In  the  case  of  two,  over- 
doses "may  cause  skin  eruptions  and 
mental  derangement." 

PATENT  MEDICINES  with  mislead- 
ing labels  which  are  prohibited  within 
the  United  States  may  still  be  sold  to 
foreign  markets. 

WE   ARE    BEGINNING   to   wonder 
what  price  freedom"? 

THE  FREEDOM  to  eat  adulterated, 
devitalized,  harmful,  and  in  some- cases 
poisonous  food  is  a  guestionable  free- 
dom, to  say  the  least.    Understand,  you 


have  little  choice  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  eat  this  type  of  food;  since,  be- 
cause there  is  more  profit  in  it,  that  is 
the  only  kind  obtainable  in  most  mar- 
kets. You  are  free,  however,  to  eat  or 
not  to  eat,   as  your  stomach   dictates. 

SINCE  IT  isn't  exactly  clear  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  "wrong"  or  "right" 
razor  blade  with  which  to  cut  one's 
throat,  we  have  no  argument  here  with 
Mr.  Halleck.  However,  we  do  object 
to  being  forced  to  use  for  shaving 
purposes  inferior  razor  blades,  pur- 
posely made  inferior  because  they  pro- 
vide the  turnover  and  profit  to  keep  in 
operation  a  social  system  which  pro- 
vides us  with  inferior  and  harmful 
products. 

A  SAFETY  RAZOR,  the  "Star",  was 
introduced  to  the  American  market  in 
the  I890's.  People  who  bought  this 
razor  are  still  using  it  WITH  THE 
ORIGINAL  blades.  Needless  to  say, 
this  company  did  not  have  enough  "in- 
tegrity" to  remain  long  in  business. 
Anyone  who  defies  the  rules  of  the 
Price  System  suffers  the  Price  System 
results,  and  the  consumers,  the  poor 
suckers,  suffer  the  consequences  wheth- 
er they  defy  the  rules  or  not. 

WE  HAVE  nearly  finished  with  our 
analysis  of  Mr.  Halleck's  "profound" 
statement,  but  there  still  is  one  more 
point  to  consider.  He  speaks  of  going 
to  his  "reward". 

AGAIN  WE  refer  to  Webster  in  or- 
der to  understand  clearly  the  meaning 
of  this  word.  We  find  that  it  means 
"something  given  as  a  return  for  good 
or  ill." 

THE  THING  that  we  object  to  in  this 
matter  is  that  our  "reward"  always 
seems  to  be  more  of  the  same.  Yes, 
wheiher  we  do  "good"  or  "ill";  whether 
the   debates   in    Congress   and   Senate 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   14) 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


A  few  highlights  of  the  recent  publication  "Early  Tales  of  the  Atomic 
Age",  in  which  the  author  describes  living  conditions  in  the  "classless 
society   city". — Oak   Ridge. 


SOMEHOW  OR  other,  we  keep 
finding  books  that  we  think  Technocrats 
would  enjoy  reading.  Our  latest  find  is 
"Early  Tales  of  the  Atomic  Age"  by 
Daniel  Lang.  (Doubleday  &  Co.)  We 
like  it  because  it  contains  a  minimum  of 
the  boggie-boggie  atmosphere  that 
most  writers  have  cast  around  the 
"bomb".  The  articles  which  make  up 
the  chapters  of  the  book  were  originally 
written  for  the  New  Yorker  Magazine. 
By  this  we  may  know  that  the  style  is 
far  from  dull. 

LANG  GIVES  us  the  lowdown  on  the 
war's  top  secret,  the  "Manhattan  Dis- 
trict", general  code  name  for  the 
atomic  research  project.  One  chapter, 
devoted  to  the  struggles  of  the  Army's 
counter-intelligence  officers  with  ab- 
sent minded  scientists  is  as  funny  as 
anything  you  will  find  in  a  Marx  Broth- 
ers movie.  The  big  Oklahoma  oil  man 
for  example,  who  got  the  arm  from  the 
FBI  for  asking  awkward  questions  about 
nuclear  research;  "Damn  it,"  he  told 
his  army  visitors,  "Those  capsules  are 
going  to  ruin  the  oil  business  and  you're 
asking  me  to  sit  still". 

LANG'S  BOOK  covers  the  Atomic 
Scientists'  efforts  to  achieve  world  con- 
trol of  atomics,  the  effort  to  prepare 
for  the  dangers  of  atomic  warfare,  the 
latest  picture  on  V-2  rocket  research 
and  many  other  interesting  points.  But 
to  Technocrats,  the  most  significant 
feature  will  be  Lang's  description  of 
the  model  government  city  at  Oak 
Ridge  and  its  effect  on  the  behavior 
of  its  inhabitants. 

"THE  ARMY  probably  didn't  know  it 
but  it  was  operating  Oak  Ridge  on  a 
downright  radical  principle.  Only  Man- 
hattan District  employees  and  their 
families  were  allowed  to  live  in  the 
area.  Consequently,  Oak  Ridge  was 
possibly  the  only  American  City  in 
which    there    was    full    employment,    a 


situation  that  should  have  brought 
a  senatorial  investigating  committee 
charging  down  here.  I  did  a  little  in- 
vestigating myself  and  I  herewith  sub- 
mit a  few  findings.  The  Oak  Ridge 
crime  rate  was  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
country.  There  had  been  only  three 
homicides  since  the  project  was  started. 
There  hadn't  been  one  decent  robbery 
and  what  thieving  went  on  involved 
shirts,  cigarette  lighters  and  Parker  51s. 
Needless  to  say  there  were  no  pan- 
handlers. Everybody  had  enough  money 
to  invest  in  a  group  medical  plan  and 
it  was  excellently  managed.  For  an  an- 
nual forty-eight  dollars,  a  worker  and 
his  family  could  count  on  thirty  days 
hospitalization,  if  necessary,  and  the 
worker  himself  could  get  medical  treat- 
ment any  time  he  felt  like  visiting  his 
doctor.  As  a  result,  the  population, 
despite  the  somewhat  elementary  na- 
ture of  living  conditions  was  extraordi- 
narily healthy.  The  Oak  Ridge  school 
teachers  had  to  work  hard  to  get  their 
educational  system  under  way  but 
there  was  one  thing  they  didn't  have 
to  worry  about.  'This  is  the  first  place 
I've  taught,'  a  primary  teacher  told  me, 
'where  I  haven't  had  to  handle  relief 
cases  —  youngsters  who  have  to  be 
helped  out  financially  to  buy  their 
books  and  pencils  and  lunches  .  .  .' 

"SOME  OF  the  residents  who  were 
up  on  their  Lenin  said  that  Oak  Ridge 
was  one  of  the  better  tries  at  a  classless 
society.  Both  extreme  poverty  and 
wealth  were  non-existent.  A  number  of 
construction  workers  lived  in  crowded 
trailer  camps  but  the  issue  was  blurred 
because  a  good  many  of  these  workers 
were  among  the  highest  paid  men  on 
the  reservation.  Certain  members  of 
the  community  had  private  incomes 
and  were  therefore  better  heeled  than 
others  but  money  couldn't  buy  much 
in  Oak  Ridge.  'Suppose  you  decided 
to  splurge  and  get  yourself  a  mansion 
to  live   in,'   an   electrician  transplanted 


from  Chicago  said  to  me.  'So  you  look 
around  and  discover  that  an  F-House 
is  the  best  they  have  in  stock.  And  you 
can't  get  that  unless  you  apply  to  the 
Housing  Section  and  prove  that  you 
have  a  big  enough  family  to  fill  up  the 
rooms.  And  if  you  have  they  tell  you 
that  a  lot  of  other  people  who  can  also 
afford  seventy-three  dollars  a  month 
are  already  in  line  in  front  of  you." 

IT  RATHER  looks  as  though  even  a 
slight  dose  of  security  works  wonders 
with  that  old  "human  nature"  that  peo- 
ple worry  about  so  much.  Just  imagine 
what  the  abundance  of  the  Technate 
will  do! 

"EARLY  TALES  of  the  Atomic  Age" 
is  well  worth  the  reading.  If  for  no  other 
reason  it  may  give  you  something  to 
say  when  the  "bomb"  comes  around, 
as  it  always  does,  in  the  conversation. 

For  our  money,  the  most  memorably 
crack  of  all  was  hurled  at  Oak  Ridge 
the  morning  that  the  news  of  Hiro- 
shima hit  the  town  and  many  of  the 
hands  found  out  for  the  first  time  just 
what  they  were  making.  A  babble  of 
excited  conversation  in  one  of  the  pro- 
duction units  was  interrupted  by  the 
foreman  shouting,  "Come  on,  let's 
break  it  up — uranium's  running  all  over 
the  floor." 


FRONT  COVER— A  member  of 
the  "Technet"  (radio  communica- 
tions organization  of  Technoc- 
racy) gets  ready  for  an  important 
dispatch. — (Techphoto) 
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Un-Americanism 
In  our  Schools 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  6) 

ART.  "Art  for  art's  sake"  is  another 
activity  which  is  of  more  interest  to  the 
subjective  individual  than  to  the  so- 
ciety. While  basic  arts  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  society  of  the  future, 
they  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
technological  design  and  function.  Art, 
as  the  subjective  ego-inflation  of  the 
artist,  cannot  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  function.  The  art  of  "self-expres- 
sion" will  become  important  mainly  as 
an  individual  activity  in  the  subjective 
enjoyment  of  one's  free  time. 

CULTURE.  What  the  culture  of  the 
future  will  be  is  difficult  to  determine, 
especially  as  concerns  the  details  which 
will  be  strictly  cultural.  One  thing  we 
can  say  for  sure:  the  culture  of  the 
future  will  be  different  from  the  culture 
of  today.  The  social  connotations  devel- 
oped out  of  centuries  of  scarcity  and 
hand  tool  toil  will  not  carry  over  into 
the  new  cultural  era.  We  doubt  that 
a  dynamic  society  will  place  the  same 
emphasis  on  culture,  as  such,  as  have 
the  static  societies  of  the  past  which 
we  still  attempt  to  emulate.  Histori- 
cally, Culture  has  become  merely  a 
legitimate,  non-useful  accomplishment 
of  the  few  members  of  the  leisure  class 
whom  the  social  system  absolved  from 
any  participation  in  the  necessary  oper- 
ations of  the  social  mechanism. 


EGO-INFLATION.  In  a  dynamic 
technological  society,  the  "success"  of 
the  individual  is  of  little  importance. 
With  abundance  at  hand  and  freedom 
from  toil  and  scarcity,  the  "success  doc- 
trine" will  lose  most  of  its  validity. 
Economic  "success"  will  no  longer  be 
a  need  nor  be  possible  of  achievement; 
the  entire  society  will  be  a  successful 
economic  mechanism  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual can  participate  but  not  "get 
ahead.  Advancement  in  the  function- 
al system  can  be  only  on  the  basis  of 
capability;  one  cannot  be  "promoted" 
into  positions  of  political  or  social 
prominence.  The  individual  advance- 
ment in  the  functional  scale  will  not  be 
so  much  on  the  basis  of  ego-inflation  as 
from  a  sense  of  social  need.    Thus  pro- 


motion of  the  individual  will  not  be  em- 
phasized in  the  schools  or  in  the  society. 

TECHNOCRACY  PROVIDES  for  the 
maximum  of  individual  variability  and 
opportunity  of  self  expression  within 
the  framework  of  a  functional  social 
mechanism  which  will  produce  and  dis- 
tribute abundance  to  all  its  citizens.  It 
will  be  devoid  of  that  arbitrary  regula- 
tion which  is  so  evident  in  a  politically- 
controlled  society  and  which  reaches  its 
maximum  in  a  fascistic  society. 

TECHNOCRACY  points  out  the 
dangers  of  fascism  on  this  Continent 
and  warns  the  citizens  of  North  Amer- 
ica that  they  have  a  fight  on  their 
hands — a  fight  against  the  old  as  well 
as  for  the  new.  Only  Technocracy  rep- 
resents that  design  which  is  brand  new 
for  this  Continent.  Fascism  represents 
the  worst  in  the  culture  of  the  past;  it 
is  North  America's  number  one  enemy. 

THEREFORE,  WE  URGE  you  to  join 
Technocracy  Inc.  and  prepare  for  the 
advent  of  the  New  America  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  fascistic  culture  of 
the  old  world  which  is  being  paraded 
under  the  false  disguise  of  "The  Ameri- 
can Way." 

— Wilton  Ivie 


People  Are 
Funny 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   12) 

blow  hot  or  cold,  we  still  get  poisonous 
food  to  eat  and  inferior  razors  with 
which  to  cut  our  throats. 

BUT  WHEN  we  hear  people  de- 
manding the  "right"  to  these  things — 
well,  people  are  funny.  So  are  morons, 
if  you  have  a  perverted  sense  of  humor. 

PERSONALLY,  WE'LL  take  Technoc- 
racy, forfeiting  all  our  rights  to  poison 
food,  inferior  products,  depressions, 
scarcities  and  wars,  all  for  a  "little  old 
right"  to  live  in  comfort,  safety  and 
abundance. 


YOU  ARE  FREE  to  investigate  Tech- 
nocracy at  any  time,  if  you  haven't  al- 
ready   poisoned    yourself   or    cut   your 
throat  with  a  sub-standard  razor  blade. 
— Isabelle  Cox 


Thinking  vs. 
Certainties 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  9) 

think  factually  is  a  rigid  requirement 
in  man's  mental  pattern  before  he  can 
eject  his  propensity  for  falsefying. 
Scientific  knowledge  in  action  is  the 
destiny  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent; anything  less  than  this  shall  de- 
generate into  futility  and  dissolution. 
Technocracy  has  the  design  to  apply 
science  to  the  social  order  and  as  a 
body  of  thought  to  direct  the  forces 
of  social  change  into  the  correct  chan- 
nels. 

PLANNED  ASSURANCE,  factual 
analysis,  basic  principles  and,  in  its 
rigid  requirements,  scientific  certainties 
will  not  permit  Technocracy  to  com- 
promise with  today's  many  divergent 
opinions,  hopeful  beliefs  or  the  multi- 
plied errors  that  are  concomitant  with 
a  price  system.  Should  Technocracy 
temporize  with  current  opinion  —  the 
uncertainties  of  this  belief  or  that  de- 
mand — ■  it  would  soon  nullify  itself  in 
a  meaningless  nonentity  amidst  the 
hodge-podge  of  today's  mental  con- 
flicts. 

THEREFORE,  Technocracy  must  con- 
tinue to  forge  ahead,  adhering  strictly 
to  the  social  mandates  of  science  and 
technology — it  must  never  surrender  to 
the  whims  of  human  desires,  hopes, 
wishes,  or  opinions.  Its  policy,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Price  System,  must  always 
be — 'No  compromise.' 

— F.  C.  Glenn 


RESEARCH ! 

NEW  YORK— (AP)— Evidence  that 
the  cost  of  building  already  has 
dropped  from  3  to  more  than  5  per 
cent  was  reported  today  by  the  Dow 
Service,  Inc.  The  decline  in  West 
Coast  States  was  estimated  at  5  per 
cent.  Myron  L.  Matthews,  survey  di- 
rector, commented  that  "it  would  seem 
to  be  a  good  guess  that  the  corner  has 
been  turned  upon  building  costs  and 
that  the  general  trend  will  be  from 
stable  to  down  from  now  on." — L.  A. 
Times,  Feb.   13,    1949. 
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SKETCHING  THE  TRENDS 


An  analysis  of  current  trends  now  taking 
place  all  over  the  nation,  and  how  these 
trends  affect  the   public. 


TECHNOCRACY  has  pointed  out 
that  once  the  assembly  line  production 
of  the  present  economy  got  into  gear 
there  would  be  a  plethora  of  goods  on 
the  market  within  20  months.  Since  VJ 
day,  even  with  conscientious  withdrawal 
of  efficiency,  strikes,  and  the  various 
subsidy  programs,  the  trend  of  events 
now  show  that  the  honeymoon  of  super 
chiseling  has  come  to  an  end. 

CAR  OUTPUT 

LAST  YEAR  was  the  second  best  in 
the  history  of  the  automobile  industry. 
According  to  Ward's  Reports  Inc.,  the 
output  of  cars  and  trucks  in  U.  S.  plants 
totaled  5,274,272  for  the  year  of  1948. 
The  only  better  year  was  1929,  when 
5,358,420  were  built.  During  1948  the 
number  of  privately  owned  automo- 
biles jumped  to  33.2  million,  up  2.5 
million  over  '47.  Unless  unforeseen 
events  take  place  in  the  automobile 
field,  the  output  of  cars  for  this  year 
will  probably  hit  the  6  or  7  million 
mark.  How  the  automobile  industry 
will  get  rid  of  the  cars  they  produce 
is     their     problem.      With     consumers 


WHO  GETS  'EM? 

LONDON— Britain  exported  27,300 
autos  worth  $36,000,000  during  De- 
cember, R.  Gresham  Cooke,  director 
of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers 
and  Traders,  announced  today.  During 
1948,  he  claimed,  the  British  automo- 
bile industry  became  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  cars,  exceeding  even  the 
United  States.  While  the  British  auto 
industry  still  is  in  private  hands,  the 
government  decrees  that  more  than  75 
per  cent  must  go  for  export. — L.  A. 
Times,  Feb.   13,   1949. 


credit  curbs  and  installment  buying 
among  consumers  at  16  billion,  how 
many  people  can  buy  or  go  into  debt 
to  purchase  an  automobile?  The  reg- 
istration of  automobiles  has  jumped  to 
a  new  high.  Along  with  the  hodge- 
podge of  the  streets  and  highways  of 


the  Price  System  the  automobile  has 
become  one  of  the  greatest  wastes  of 
human  and  natural  resources  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Gasoline  consump- 
tion hit  a  new  high  of  30.7  billion  gal- 
lons in   1948. 

BUSINESS  FAILURES 

A  GREATER  number  of  businesses 
failed  last  year  than  at  any  time  since 
1942 — a  total  of  5,252  enterprises. 
This  was  51  per  cent  over  1947.  Enter- 
prises born  since  the  war  accounted  for 
61  per  cent  of  the  1948  failures  while 
2  I  per  cent  were  businesses  begun  dur- 
ing the  war  years.  Business  mortality 
throughout  the  nation  soared  to  the 
highest  level  in  nearly  seven  years  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  Feb.  10,  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  Inc.,  reported.  Failures  in 
that  week  rose  to  192  from  145  in  the 
preceding  week  and  128  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  a  year  ago.  They  were 
the  most  for  any  week  since  June  25, 
1942,  when  198  failures  were  recorded. 
Now  that  production  has  caught  up 
and  the  sellers  market  is  no  more,  a 
bumper  crop  of  business  failures  are  in 
the  making  for   1949. 

TAXATION  TREND 

HIGHER  TAXES  are  on  the  way. 
The  fiscal  budget  for  '49-'50  will  be 
from  40  to  45  billion  dollars.  Depend- 
ing upon  economic  conditions,  it  may 
go  higher.  An  increase  in  the  national 
debt  means  the  administration  will 
have  to  find  a  way  to  bring  in  to  the 
treasury  an  estimated  $4,000,000,000 
extra  in  taxes.  But  this  is  not  all  the 
taxes  to  be  paid.  State,  county,  and 
local  taxes  must  be  included,  not  to 
include  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  One 
reporter  mentions  the  fact  that  some 
states  are  seriously  considering  taxing 
the  air — the  air  lanes  through  which 
planes  fly.  As  unemployment  increases 
and  more  and  more  disemployed  peo- 
ple apply  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation, the  question  arises  as  to  who 
will  be  in  position  to  pay  the  taxes.  If 
taxes  keep  up  at  the  present  increasing 


rate,  'it  will  be  cheaper  to  go  on  re- 
lief than  to  pay  taxes.'  This  brings  up 
the  question:  Who  is  going  to  pay  the 
taxes  for  those  people  on  relief? 

SUBSIDIES  AND  GRANTS 

SUBSIDIES  AND  grants-in-aids, 
which  were  expanded  during  the  thir- 
ties in  order  to  get  the  Price  System 
going,  continue  to  be  a  large  part  of 
the  federal  budget.  The  I  5  year  period, 
covering  the  1934-48  fiscal  year  in- 
clusive, involved  the  outlay  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  about  $48,000,000,000  from 
the  public  purse.  This  sum  is  equivalent 
to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  present  fed- 


"GOVERNMENT"  IN  "BUSINESS" 

Financial  aid  from  Government  is 
being  sought  by  more  businesses.  A 
watch  company  and  a  tire  company 
want  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp. 
loans.  Air-transport  industry  is  report- 
ed to  need  $250,000,000  from  RFC  for 
refinancing.  —  U.  S.  News,  Feb.  II, 
1949. 


eral  debt.  Subsidies  in  agriculture 
alone  amounted  to  $11,000,000,000. 
With  a  bumper  crop  for  next  year,  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  are  afraid  that 
marketing  quotas  or  acreage  controls 
will  be  necessary.  The  Hope-Aiken  bill 
already  establishes  90  per  cent  parity 
as  a  minimum  price  support  for  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and 
rice.  Subsidies  and  grants-in-aids  have 
cost  in  the  aggregate  about  $1  out  of 
every  $6  the  Government  has  taken  in 
over  the  past  15  years.  In  the  fiscal 
year  of  1939  as  much  as  89  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  federal  revenues  went 
for  subsidies  and  grants-in-aids.  Today 
about  73  per  cent  of  the  federal  spend- 
ing is  going  for  military  purposes.  Re- 
gardless of  the  name  given  to  Govern- 
ment spending,  the  Price  System  will 
have  to  continue  to  create  debt  at  the 
rate  of  billions  unless  shades  of  '37  are 
to  gain  momentum. 
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THE  FEDERAL  Works  Agency  has 
been  accumulating  public-works  de- 
mand since  1930.  According  to  the 
FWA,  outside  of  federal  projects, 
there  is  a  $100,000,000,000  backlog  of 
'needed'  public  works  piled  up  by 
states,  counties,  and  cities.  Included  in 
these  needs  are  highways,  schools, 
sewers  and  waterworks,  hospitals,  air- 
ports, public  buildings,  public  service 
plants,  and  recreational  facilities.  Be- 
cause spending  for  national  defense 
and  foreign  aid  are  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  monetary  structure,  will 
the  present  administration  be  forced  to 
undertake  a  'full  employment'  or  VVPA 
project  as  another  palliative  to  stimu- 
late the  price  economy?  This  raises 
some  questions  of  the  validity  of  this 
program.  How  will  the  job  be  done, 
by  machines  or  shovels?  Will  it  inter- 
fere with  business  enterprise? 

BUSINESS  EXPANSION 

'IF  IT  CAN  get  the  money,  Amer- 
ican industry  will  carry  on  for  the  next 
five  years  with  its  unprecedented  pro- 
gram of  expenditure  for  new  plants  and 


ACCENT  ON  "AGE" 

Unprecedented  prosperity  will  be 
enjoyed  by  the  United  States  for  the 
next  10  or  15  years,  in  the  opinion  of 
Manchester  Boddy,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Daily  News.  The  publisher 
and  columnist  told  a  meeting  of  the 
University  of  Southern  Cal.  Law  Alumni 
Association  that,  barring  unforeseen 
calamities,  the  nation  is  entering  a 
"Golden  Age." — L.  A.  Daily  News, 
Feb.  4,   1949. 


equipment.  Plans  already  call  for 
spending  $55  billion.'  These  are  find- 
ings of  the  McGraw-Hill  national  sur- 
vey of  'business  needs  for  new  plants 
and  equipment.'  According  to  the  sur- 
vey, manufacturing  industries  are  shift- 
ing emphasis  from  expansion  to  effi- 
ciency. This  program  is  supposed  to 
provide  a  million  more  workers  for 
1949.  What  about  the  fact  that  in- 
creased efficiency  will  bring  about 
more  disemployment?  The  employer 
introduces  new  equipment  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  cutting  down  on  labor  and 
overhead  cost.  But  will  there  be  an 
expansion  in  industry  as  long  as  the 
present  plant  and  equipment  is  produc- 
ing more  goods  than  the  people  have 
purchasing  power?  And  won't  the  new 
plant  and  equipment  make  the  old 
plant  and  equipment  obsolete?   If  busi- 


ness expands  production  will  increase 
while  man-hours  and  purchasing  power 
decreases;  if  business  does  not  expand, 
investors  will  drown  in  their  own  liquid- 
ity. It  is  up  to  the  vested  interest  to 
find  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma. 

INVENTORIES 

SINCE  THE  end  of  the  war  there 
just  hasn't  been  any  doubt  in  the  trend 
in  size  of  inventories.  All  business  in- 
ventories have  hit  the  high  mark  of 
about  $56  billion.  They  hit  that  terrific 
point  after  an  ever  increasing  rate  of 
climb    during    the    past    three    years. 


AN  "OUTSIDE"  INSIGHT? 

Cleveland's  Apex  Electrical  Manufac- 
turing Co.  (washing  machines)  explains 
in  a  letter  to  employees  that  "finished 
inventory  is  backing  up  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  production  must  be  made.''  It 
has  trimmed  1,000  off  its  payroll  of 
3,000  over  the  past  three  months.  This 
typifies  a  growing  trend  in  industry  to 
give  employees  an  insight  into  com- 
pany affairs.  —  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Feb.  3,   1949. 


While  sales  have  fallen  off,  inventories 
continue  to  climb.  The  decline  in  busi- 
ness has  set  in  and  the  need  for  a  boost 
in  the  sales  of  goods  is  a  must  if  the 
Price  System  is  to  avoid  a  disaster. 
With  the  present  flooding  of  the 
shelves  of  the  market  must  automati- 
cally come  layoffs  and  cutbacks  in  in- 
dustry. As  unemployment  increases 
there  will  be  less  and  less  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer 
which  will  necessitate  further  complica- 
tions for  business  enterprise.  Consum- 
ers credit  curbs  and  installment  buying 
have  aggravated  the  situation  just  that 
much  more. 

MAN  HOURS  AND 
COAL  PRODUCTION 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  in  the  coal 
industry  reached  a  peak  of  about  700,- 
000  miners  in  1923.  From  that  time  on 
the  employment  in  the  coal  industry 
has  been  decreasing.  In  1932  employ- 
ment hit  a  low  of  400,000  miners.  The 
coal  industry  had  an  increase  in  em- 
ployment up  to  the  present  420,000. 
In  the  meantime  production  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  has  climbed  to  about  600 
million  tons.  Output  per  man  per  day 
(working  less  man-hours  per  day)  has 
increased  from  about  4  tons  in  1920  to 
6.5  tons  at  the  present  time.  Today 
more  than  91  per  cent  of  all  bituminous 


coal  mined  underground  is  mechani- 
cally cut,  and  60  per  cent  is  mechani- 
cally loaded.  Less  than  3  per  cent  is 
now  mined  by  pick  and  shovel.  What 
is  happening  in  the  coal  industry  is 
typical  of  other  industry. 


NOT  ENOUGH  .  .  . 

Credit  rules,  applied  against  prices 
that  have  doubled  or  trebled  since 
1939,  prevent  consumers  from  buying 
durable  goods  unless  they  can  afford 
down  payments  and  monthly  install- 
ments that  are  two  to  five  times  as 
high  as  they  used  to  be.  Effect,  mer- 
chants assert,  is  to  squeeze  millions  of 
low-income  families  out  of  the  market. 
— U.  S.  News,  Feb.  4,  1949. 


OR  TOO  MUCH! 

WASHINGTON— (UP)  —  Consumer 
credit  outstanding  increased  $618,000,- 
000  in  December,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  announced  yesterday.  Total  of 
such  credit  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  $15,957,000,000,  an  all- 
time  high  and  an  expansion  of  this  type 
of  credit  of  $2,531,000,000  for  the 
year.— L.  A.  Daily  News,  Feb.  2,   1949. 


FINANCE 

BUSINESS  LOANS  of  reporting 
member  banks,  which  rose  by  slightly 
over  $3,000,000,000  in  1947,  rose  only 
$900,000,000  in  1948.  Earning  assets 
of  Reserve  member  banks  dropped 
some  $2.5  billion  in  1948  in  94  leading 
cities.  New  York  banks  alone  took  an 
earning  assets  cut  of  around  $1.6  bil- 
lion. For  the  entire  banking  system,  it 
is  estimated  that  earning  assets  may 
have  shrunk  $3  billion. 

SUMMARY 

ON  THE  domestic  front,  a  down- 
ward trend  in  business  and  finance  has 
set  in.  The  stock  market  has  gone  into 
a  dive.  Grain  futures  are  not  so  bright. 
Inventories  have  filled  the  market  to 
the  hilt.  Consumers  credit  has  hit  a 
new  high  and  is  still  going  higher.  No 
stop-gap  program  has  sufficed  to  cush- 
ion the  shock  of  the  trend  of  events. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what 
steps  the  politico-business  operators  of 
the  Price  System  will  take  to  alleviate 
the  present  economic  situation  short  of 
committing  suicide. 

— Clyde  Wilson 
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Highlights... 


THE  'BIG  EYE'  SCORES  AGAIN 

ON  THE  evening  of  January  28th, 
the  'Big  Eye'  of  RD's  11833-34  sym- 
bolized Technocracy  before  thousands 
of  people  gathered  along  both  sides 
of  Wilshire  Blvd.  to  view  a  long,  huge 
parade.  The  'Big  Eye'  was  put  into 
operation  on  Wilshire  and  Rossmore,  a 
very  conspicious  spot  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  many  people  in  that 
vicinity.  A  special  request  was  made 
by  the  Parade  Chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  State  of  California 
to  the  Area  Gray  Fleet  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Big  Eye'  in  this  opera- 
tion. As  usual,  the  Area  Gray  Fleet 
responded  in  its  usual  efficient  manner. 

PLAY  AS  WELL  AS  WORK 

WHILE  THE  'Big  Eye'  was  twirling 
around  in  front  of  the  South  Ebell  Club 
symbolizing  the  Technocracy  Gray 
Fleet  Dance  last  January  29th,  Tech- 
nocrats and  their  friends  were  'tripping 
the  light  fantastic'  inside.  Gray  cars 
covered  the  whole  area  surrounding 
the  club.  Technocracy  Sound  was  re- 
quested and  furnished  during  the  even- 
ing. The  Area  Gray  Fleet  reports  that 
this  affair  was  a  complete  success. 

VALENTINE  DANCE 

SECTION  16,  RD  I  1834  held  a  Val- 
entine Dance  on  February  5th  at  its 
SHO    with    Gray    Cars,    sound    equip- 


« 
»mm 


Members  and  friends  partake  of  supper  at  SHQ  of  Section   I,   R.D.   11353, 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  Dec.  3.   A  social  evening  climaxed  the  event. 
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Technocracy's 

"Big   Eye" 

as  it 

appeared 

at  a 

parade 

in 

San 

Pedro 

(Techphoto) 


LEGION  USES  'BIG  EYE' 

TO  PERFORM  a  useful  func- 
tion as  well  as  symbolizing  Tech- 
nocracy, the  'Big  Eye'  went  into 
operation  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Legion  in  front  of 
centrally  located  Patriotic  Hall. 
There  was  an  overflow  in  at- 
tendance  at  this   meeting. 

'SQUARES'  GET  SOUND 

TECHNOCRACY  SOUND 
again  came  in  for  its  share  of 
praise  by  filling  the  request 
placed  with  the  Area  Gray  Fleet 
for  the  square  dancers  at  West 
Los  Angeles  Recreation  Hall 
every  2nd  and  4th  Friday  nights. 
When  Technocracy  was  an- 
nounced, a  loud  applause  of 
appreciation  was  given  by  the 
'old  time  dancers.' 

'CRUISERS'  SYMBOLIZE 

TECHNOCRACY  WAS  sym- 
bolized on  a  cruising  assignment 
in  Wilmington  (Calif.)  on  Jan- 
uary 5th.  This  motorcade  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  people 
all  along  the  highway  for  miles. 


ment,  and  Technocracy  Gray 
Suits  playing  a  very  prominent 
part  in  symbolizing  the  organ- 
ization. With  the  exception  of 
kisses,  everything  was  'free' — 
for  a  nominal  fee. 

'SING'  SYMBOLIZATION 

THE  COMMUNITY  Sings, 
which  are  sponsored  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Bureau  of  Music,  and 
held  at  Highland  Park,  Roger 
Young  Village  and  Lincoln  High 
School,  have  given  Technocracy 
the  opportunity  to  display  the 
Monad  before  the  eyes  of  thou- 
sands of  people  each  month. 
During  these  sings  Technocracy 
Sound  is  used  which  provides 
the  best  in  acoustics  and  at  the 
same  time  lends  an  acceptive 
ear  to  our  medium  of  publicity. 

A  REGULAR  FEATURE 

TECHNOCRACY  SOUND 
is  always  requested  by  the 
Stonehurst  Recreation  for  the 
regular  square  dances  held  in 
the  Sun  Valley  (Roscoe,  Calif.) 
area.  There  are  unusually  large 
crowds  at  these  dances. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  on  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissons  or  bonuser. 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol    signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers,  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion   of  the    nearest   Technocracy    unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are    welcome    in    Technocracy. 
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Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  out- 
lining Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction   to   Technocracy  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change    .  .  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The   Energy   Certificate 10c 

Science    vs.   Chaos    10c 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of  Survival    I  5c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'  I  0c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong'.  .  15c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way.  .  .  15c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York 
17,   N.  Y.,    15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1166  West  Georgia 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for 
12   issues;   $1.25  for  6   issues. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  2015  Third  Avenue, 
Seattle  I,  Wash.,  20  cents  a  copy;  $2.00 
for    12   issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 
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IT'S  A  SECRET! 


Claims  of  unemployment  are  conflicting.    The  total  number  of  unemployed  may 
be  a  secret  today — but  it  cannot  be  kept  a  secret  for  long. 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME  when  the 
A-bomb  was  the  darkest  secret  in 
America.  We  say,  there  WAS.  For  a 
new  hush-hush  project  has  taken  over. 
Informed  figures  in  politics  and  govern- 
ment are  now  hoarding  information 
whose  explosive  effect  would  make  the 
A-bomb  feel  like  a  mild  spring  breeze 
in  comparison.  Labor  leaders  are  fore- 
gathering with  bankers  and  senators 
and  their  conversation  is  hissed  out  of 
the  corner  of  their  mouths  like  stage 
cloak-and-dagger  men.  For  the  new 
Public  Secret  Number  One  is — 'How 
many  unemployed  are  there  in  America 
today?'  Don't  ask,  children,  you  won't 
get  any  answer. 

A  GOOD  INDICATION  of  how  this 
secret  is  being  handled  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  pages  of  United  States  News. 
U.  S.  News  maintains  a  weekly  feature 
called  'Indicators  of  Business  Activity.' 
This  handy  little  item  gives  a  pretty 
complete  week-to-week  survey  of  just 
how  the  economy  is  doing.  Among  the 
subjects  covered  is,  or  rather  HAS 
been,   unemployment. 

IN  THE  ISSUE  of  February  4,  I  949, 
United  States  News  said  that  em- 
ployment is  'leveling  off,  even  declin- 
ing in  some  industries.'  In  the  next 
issue,  February  Nth,  unemployment 
was  quoted  as  2,664,000,  this  figure 
being  valid  for  early  in  January. 

SKIPPING  AHEAD  to  February 
1 8th,      we      find      unemployment     still 


quoted  at  2,664,000 — but  with  a  pre- 
diction of  a  future  3,000,000.  From  the 
text,  U.  S.  News  seems  to  be  basing 
most  of  its  calculations  on  the  number 
of  claims  filed  for  unemployment  in- 
surance. A  week  later,  February  25th, 
unemployment  is  mentioned  as  'rising' 
but  no  figures  are  given  as  to  total 
quantity.  The  March  4th  issue  men- 
tions that  unemployment  is  still  'rising 
slowly.' 

THROUGHOUT  MARCH  claims  of 
unemployment  continue  to  rise.  March 
Nth  has  unemployment  jumping  to 
3,221,000;  March  25th  says  that  early 
in  March,  3,400,000  workers  were  out; 
April  8th,  the  U.  S.  News  proclaims 
that  'unemployment  declined  to  3, 1  67,- 
000  in  the  week  ending  March  12.' 
This  in  spite  of  the  continual  notices 
of  layoffs  all  over  the  country  in  the 
daily  press. 

IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE  of  the  United 
News  (April  15th) — no  figures  on  un- 
employment. In  the  issue  after  that 
(April  22) — no  figures  on  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  issue  after  that,  April 
29th — no  figures  on  unemployment. 
THE  FREEZE  IS  ON. 

THIS  SILENCE  about  the  total  num- 
ber of  unemployed  in  America  is  not 
confined  to  the  United  States  News. 
Figures  on  unemployment  are  now  Pub- 
lic Secret  Number  One.  The  figure  for 
unemployment  in  the  United  States  to- 
day is  most  probably  above  5,000,000. 


You  are  unlikely  to  see  this  figure  con- 
firmed in  the  public  press  until  long 
after  the  actual  figure  has  risen  con- 
siderably above  five  million.  It  was  so 
in  the  depression  of  the  1930s.  It  be- 
gins to  appear  that  the  same  policy 
will  be  pursued  in  the  depression  now 
beginning. 

IN  THE  GREAT  depression  of  the 
1930s  any  sort  of  accurate  figures  on 
unemployment  were  most  difficult  to 
obtain.  Naturally,  there  were  many 
estimates.  It  is  recalled  that  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  the  CIO  In- 
formation Service,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  many  others  is- 
sued more  or  less  regular  estimates. 
These  estimates  varied  widely  in  their 
calculations.  By  and  large,  the  more 
conservative  the  group  the  smaller  the 
number  of  unemployed  they  estimated; 
some  being  so  small  as  to  be  laugh- 
able. The  more  liberal  groups  were  like- 
wise more  liberal  in  their  estimates  of 
the  number  of  men  out  of  work. 

IN  AUGUST  1937,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment announced  that  a  census  of 
the  unemployed  would  be  taken  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  number  of 
employables  who  are  unemployed.' 
This  census  was  not  finished  until  Jan- 
uary 1938. 

AT  THAT  TIME  estimates  of  unem- 
ployment   were     running     from    some- 
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where  in  the  three  or  four  million  mark 
to  the  claims  of  those  daring  souls  who 
whispered  that  unemployment  might 
be  running  as  high  as  seven  or  eight 
million.  Technocracy  boldly  pointed 
out  at  that  time  that  the  figure  was 
probably  in  the  ten  or  eleven  million 
area,  a  claim  of  two  to  three  million 
higher  than  any  of  the  socalled  'in- 
formed  sources'   of  the   day. 

WHEN  THE  RESULTS  of  the  un- 
employment census  were  finally  an- 
nounced Technocracy's  estimate  was 
most  nearly  correct  and  the  various 
Price  System  'sources'  had  very  red 
faces.  The  official  jobless  total  for 
December  1938  stood  at  I  1,870,000, 
a  figure  of  over  two  and  one-half 
million  above  the  highest  Price  Sys- 
tem estimate! 

AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  estimates 
of  the  total  unemployed  are  being 
made  on  the  flimsiest  of  foundations. 
One  method  being  used  is  to  count 
the  number  of  applications  for  jobless 
insurance  each  week  or  each  month 
and  add  it  to  the  total  number  re- 
ceiving such  insurance.  This  method 
seems  to  consider  that  when  a  per- 
son's jobless  insurance  runs  out  he 
automatically  gets  another  job  and 
ceases  to  be  unemployed.  This  assump- 
tion is  unreliable,  to  say  the  very  least. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  in  the  thirties 
was  the  key  element  which  changed 
the  1929  slump  from  just  a  financial 
debacle  to  a  real  'Grade  A'  economic 
disaster.  As  unemployment  piled  up, 
consumer's  income  decreased  and  buy- 
ing stagnated.  As  buying  stagnated, 
more  factories  shut  down  or  curtailed 
their  production  and  more  unemploy- 
ment resulted.  This  in  turn  further  de- 
creased consumer  buying  power  and 
factory  managers  in  despair  turned  to 
technology  to  cut  their  operating  costs 
by  installing  labor-saving  equipment. 
This  in  turn  caused  more  unemployment 
— but  why  go  on.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  1929  production  was  at  an  all- 
time  high  with  only  2,500,000  unem- 
ployed. In  1940  we  again  reached  the 
1929  level  of  production  BUT  unem- 
ployment was  STILL  almost  10,000,000. 

THE  PRICE  SYSTEM  never  suc- 
ceeded in  SOLVING  this  problem,  a 
fact  which  will  presently  become  un- 
pleasantly apparent  to  all  of  us.  In- 
stead it  succeeded   in   POSTPONING 


the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem for  almost  nine  years. 

THE  WAR  GAVE  the  Price  System 
the  opportunity  to  expand  the  economy 
far  beyond  any  expansion  possible  in 
peace  time.  When  the  'shooting'  war 
ended,  war-time  demand  continued. 
Arms  continued  to  be  shipped  to  the 
'democratic'  nations  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient.  The  Marshall  Plan,  Washing- 
ton's greatest  boondoggle  to  date, 
kept  a  constant  flow  of  food  and  ma- 
terials moving  from  the  farms  and  the 
factories  of  America  to  the  nations 
of  the  world.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
normal  replacement  of  articles  worn 
out  or  non-obtainable  in  wartime  kept 
America's  vast  new  productive  enter- 
prise running  at  a  high  level.  For  awhile, 
there  were  jobs  for  nearly  all. 

WHAT  HAD  HAPPENED  was  that 
the  normal  industrial  expansion  of  years 
was  crammed  in  three  years.  Jobs  were 
created  on  a  vast  scale.  At  the  same 
time  an  almost  limitless  market  was 
found  for  the  products  of  this  vast  new 
industrial  machine.  First  in  war,  then  in 
the  foreign  shipment  boom  after  the 
war  it  was  possible  to  dispose  of,  at  a 
profit,  the  almost  limitless  production 
of  the  American  industrial  giant.  Every- 
one worked.  Everyone  had  money.  The 
Price  System  was  a  big  success.  The 
bitter  lessons  of  the  1930s  and  the 
warnings  of  Technocracy  were  for- 
gotten by  the  bulk  of  our  population. 

CONDITIONED  TECHNOCRATS, 
of  course,  were,  and  are,  not  greatly 
worried  about  the  apathy  of  the 
general  public  under  these  condi- 
tions. They  know  that  no  one  fears 
the  wolf  until  they  meet  him  at  the 
door.  Average  Americans,  with  no 
special  interest  in  social  questions, 
do  not  ordinarily  demand  social 
change  until  conditions  drive  them 
to  do  so. 

IT  MUST  BE  remembered  that  in 
1928,  just  a  few  years  in  the  past,  a 
program  such  as  Technocracy's  would 
have  been  received  with  unrestrained 
ridicule.  But  only  four  short  years  after 
1928  Technocracy  became  the  greatest 
news  story  that  had  ever  hit  the  Amer- 
ican press  with  the  exception  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  What  had  made  the  dif- 
ference? 

IN  1928  people  were  working  regu- 
larly  and    'bringing   home  the   bacon.' 


To  their  somewhat  myopic  vision,  the 
Price  System  was  perfectly  effective, 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Why  give  atten- 
tion to  something  that  was  new  and 
untried? 

IN  1932  almost  14,000,000  Ameri- 
cans were_  out  of  work  and  had  been 
out  of  work  for  some  time.  The  pro- 
ductive equipment  of  the  country  was 
shut  down  almost  75%.  No  one  seemed 
to  know  what  the  answer  was.  The 
system  that  had  supported  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  1928  was  failing  them  in 
1932.  They  wanted  a  change.  Tech- 
nocracy was  wonderful. 

WE  SHALL  SEE,  soon,  a  similar 
situation.  The  differences  will  be  that 
more  men  will  be  out  of  work  and  there 
will  be  more  Technocrats  to  tell  them 
what  is  wrong  with  the  Price  System 
and  what  their  adoption  of  Techno- 
cracy's program  can   DO  for  them. 

HOW  MANY  unemployed  can  we 
expect?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
EXACTLY.  We  can  ESTIMATE  that 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  man- 
hours  will  be  the  equivalent  of  20,000,- 
000  unemployed;  it  may  rise  to  as 
high  as  30  or  35  million.  In  such  a 
case  we  may  see  a  situation  where  in 
effect  every  other  working  man  in  the 
country  will  be  out  of  work! 

WHAT  WILL  CAUSE  such  a  catas- 
trophe? Isn't  the  government  alert  to 
prevent  and  'cushion'  depressions  in  the 
future?  To  answer  the  second  question 
first,  it  is  true  that  much  anti-depres- 
sion planning  is  being  done  in  Wash- 
ington. But  Price  System  governments 
react  to  depressions  in  the  same  way 
that  they  react  to  wars.  Every  war  is 
fought,  in  the  beginning,  with  the 
methods  used  in  fighting  the  previous 
one.  The  plans  now  being  made  to  com- 
bat depression  in  America  might  be 
very  effective — if  only  we  were  going 
to  use  them  in  1932!  Against  the  blast 
which  the  march  of  events  is  preparing 
for  us,  such  methods;  work  relief,  pub- 
lic works  projects,  industrial  stabiliza- 
tion funds,  wilTbe  of  little  avail.  In  the 
years  between  1932  and  now  the  prob- 
lem has  grown  out  of  that  type  of 
solution.  At  the  end  of  the  depression 
road  only  two  alternatives  are  left — 
Technocracy  or  Chaos. 

SIDE  BY  SIDE  with  the  current  de- 
precation of  unemployment  is  the  cur- 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   13) 
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Philosophy  Can  Not  Solve  Our  Problem 


The  design  of  a  social  order  which  will  not  only  assure  security  to  every  citizen, 
but  will  make  each  individual  feel  that  he  or  she  is  important  to  society  and  fills  a 
worthy  place,  is  an  accomplished  feat.  Are  YOU  doing  your  part  in  making  that 
design  a  working  instrument? 


TECHNOCRACY  presents  to  the 
citizens  of  North  America  a  new  ap- 
proach to  an  old  problem.  As  applied 
to  social  and  economic  problems,  Tech- 
nocracy's approach  is  strictly  American 
in  origin,  and  its  program  is  applicable 
only  to  America's  problems.  It  neither 
imports  nor  borrows  anything  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  world;  nor  does  it 
offer  to  solve  the  problems  of  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  Technocratic  ap- 
proach could  be  used  in  any  area  of 
the  world,  no  other  area  could  achieve 
the  same  results  as  North  America,  at 
lea-st  not  as  soon.  Until  they  have 
evolved,  industrially,  economically,  and 
technologically  to  the  same  status 
which  America  has  already  attained,  a 
Technocratic  program  would  not  be  a 
necessity  as  it  is  here.  The  rest  of  the 
world  is  still  struggling  to  overcome 
scarcity.  America  is  struggling  to  find 
a  way  to  distribute  the  abundance  she 
is  able  to  produce.  Technocracy  offers 
the  unique  solution  to  this  problem. 

TWO  THOUSAND  YEARS  ago— so 
we  are  told — the  angels  sang  of  'Peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men.' 
Their  song  still  echoes  faintly  down 
through  the  years,  but  is  lost  in  the 
'unholy'  din  of  battling  nations.  Thou- 
sands of  pulpits  throughout  our  land 
resound  to  earnest  and  learned  exhor- 
tation to  heed  the  teachings  of  Him 
of  whose  coming  the  angels  sang,' 
while  over  the  heads  of  those  exhorted 
hang  the  dark  clouds  of  war.  To  what 
purpose  did  the  angels  sing?  Of  what 
avail  the  teaching  of  Christian  ethics? 
Legend,  song,  and  story;  history,  philo- 
sophy, and  poetry,  have  brought  the 
voices  of  the  world's  great  teachers 
ringing  down  through  the  ages,  plead- 
ing, commanding,  inspiring.  For  thou- 
sands of  years  of  human  history  they 
have  denounced  man's  inhumanity  to 
men.  They  have  urged  our  acceptance 
of  morals,  codes  of  ethics,  and  religi- 
ous principles;  but  never  have  their 
teachings  been  applied  to  our  way  of 


life.  Two  thousand  years  of  Christian 
preaching  have  failed  to  put  Christian 
ethics  into  practice. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  THINKING, 
moral  precepts,  ethical  codes,  religious 
beliefs,  have  never  produced  the  de- 
sign for  a  social  mechanism  that  would 
bring  realization  of  their  teachings.  It 
has  remained  for  science  to  determine 
the  facts  from  which  engineers  may  de- 
sign that  mechanism. 

JOHN  DEWEY  takes  philosophy  out 
of  the  realm  of  pure  reasoning  and 
speculative  thought  and  insists  that 
philosophy  and  philosophers  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rigorous  test  as  that 
to  which  engineers,  technicians,  and 
scientists  must  submit — a  factual  dem- 
onstration. He  states  that  philosophy 
must  be  so  tested,,  and  philosophers 
recognized  as  just  another  group  of 
human  beings,  subject  to  the  same 
natural  law  and  limitations  as  humans 
in  general,  and  not  infallible. 

TECHNOCRACY  poses  the  postu- 
late that  the  phenomena  involved  in 
the  functional  operation  of  the  social 
mechanism  are  metrical;  and  further 
states  that  the  problems  arising  out  of 
that  operation  CAN  be  solved  when 
tackled  by  scientific  methods.  By  care- 
ful analysis  it  has  made  clear  the  trends 
in  our  present  society,  and  as  a  group 
of  social  engineers,  it  has  designed  a 
social  order  which  satisfies  the  de- 
mands of  those  trends. 

Ideas  always  precede  their  practical 
application.  History  is  replete  with 
names  and  the  recorded  words  and 
thoughts  of  great  philosophical  think- 
ers; but  man  still  lacks  the  mechanism 
which  will  operate  in  accord  with  their 
reasoning.  For  2000  years  Christian 
philosophy  has  proclaimed  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man;  by  precept,  exhortation, 
threat  of  punishment,  and  promise  of 
future  reward,  philosophers  and  teach- 
ers of  philosophy  have  tried  to  con- 
vince  their  fellow   man   that   he   is   his 


Brother's  Keeper.'  The  evidence  of 
how  'successful'  they  have  been  con- 
fronts you  in  the  headines  of  your  daily 
newspaper,  and  rings  in  your  ears  every 

time  you  turn  on  the  radio. 

IT  IS  NOT  here  proposed  to  decry 
the  work  of  philosophers  and  moral 
teachers;  but  rather  to  point  out  that 
philosophy  and  precept  are  not  in 
themselves  productive  of  the  results 
they  envision.  They  may  indicate  a  de- 
sired end;  but  realization  comes  only 
when  principles  are  put  into  operation 
through  the  mechanism  of  our  daily 
living.  The  idea  that  man  could  fly 
persisted  for  many  long  centuries,  only 
to  be  realized  when  a  MACHINE  was 
designed  which  met  the  requirements 
of  the  facts  and  laws  of  physics  in- 
volved. What  the  Wright  Brothers  did 
for  the  philosophy  of  flying,  Tech- 
nocracy can  do  for  the  philosophy  of 
the  'Brotherhood  of  Man.'  The  Wright 
Brothers  gave  us  aviation.  Technocracy 
Inc.  has  designed  the  Technate  of 
America — a  social  order  wherein  the 
idea  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  would 
probably  be  an  incidental  by-product 
of  our  daily  living. 

IT  HAS  ALWAYS  been  easier,  when 
social  problems  became  acute,  for 
those  who  were  being  injured,  or  were 
dissatisfied,  to  move  to  less  congested 
areas  where  competition  and  social 
friction  were  less  irritating.  This  escape 
is  not  to  be  found  today.  Conditions 
are  much  the  same  wherever  one  may 
go;  and  one  may  just  as  well  decide  to 
get  busy  and  find  a  REAL  solution  to 
the  problem — the  problem  of  living  to- 
gether. It  can  be  done.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem in  social  engineering;  and  tech- 
nology is  the  controlling  factor. 

TO  ILLUSTRATE:  it  has  not  been 
long  since  our  street  cars  were  built 
with  open  platforms  at  either  end. 
When  traffic  was  congested,  people 
stood  on  the  platforms  and  hung  onto 
the  sides  of  the  car.  So  many  people 
got  hurt  that  signs  were  posted  in  the 
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cars  forbidding  anyone  to  stand  on  the 
platforms.  This  prohibition  was  born  of 
some  very  simple  philosophical  reason- 
ing. The  people  ignored  it.  Legal  ac- 
tion was  then  taken  making  it  unlawful 
to  stand  on  the  platforms  and  impos- 
ing a  fine  for  violations.  People  still 
stood  on  the  platforms.  They  wanted 
to  get  home;  they  wanted  to  get  to 
the  ball  game;  the  theater,  or  the  store. 
If  they  could  not  get  a  seat  inside,  they 
stood  on  the  platforms.  This  legisla- 
tive action  was  just  as  futile  as  the  ad- 
ministrative order  forbidding  people  to 
stand  on  the  platforms. 

TAKE  A  LOOK  at  your  present  day 
street  car.  People  do  not  stand  on 
open  platforms.  Rules  and  laws  were 
of  no  avail — but  technology  solved  the 
problem;  the  engineers  simply  made 
the  cars  without  platforms. 

IN  1919  a  group  of  engineers,  sci- 
entists, technicians,  and  economists, 
known  as  the  Technical  Alliance,  under- 
took to  find  out  why  the  richest  coun- 
try in  the  world  should  be  in  economic 
difficulty.  This  group  consisted  of  such 
men  as  Thorstein  Veblen,  distinguished 
educator  in  the  field  of  social  science; 


Chas.  P.  Steinmetz,  better  known  as 
the  'Wizard  of  Electricity';  Richard 
Tolman,  lately  Professor  of  Physics  at 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Pasadena;  Frederick  L.  Akerman, 
consulting  architect;  L.  K.  Comstock, 
electrical  engineer;  Leland  Olds,  now 
Federal  Power  Commissioner;  Benton 
MacKaye,  now  in  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  Howard  Scott,  outstanding 
consulting  industrial  engineer.  Out  of 
their  findings  Technocracy  was  organ- 
ized. Technocracy  Inc.  is  a  non-politi- 
cal and  non-sectarian  research  and  edu- 
cational organization.  Any  citizen  of 
North  America  who  is  not  directly  in- 
volved in  politics,  may  be  a  member. 
The  organization  is  supported  entirely 
by  its  dues-paying  members  and  their 
contributions. 

TECHNOCRACY  sponsors  no  can- 
didates for  political  office.  It  does  not 
advocate  any  set  of  moral,  ethical,  or 
philosophical  concepts.  It  does  present 
an  analysis  of  the  existing  social  order, 
showing  why  it  DOES  NOT  and  CAN 
NOT  function  properly.  It  also  pre- 
sents a  design  for  a  social  order  which 
WILL  function  efficiently  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America. 


Technocracy  states  that  the  present 
social  order  is  dominated  by  The  Price 
System'  and  defines  a  Price  System  as 
'any  social  system  that  effects  its  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  by 
means  of  trade  or  commerce  based  on 
commodity  valuation  and  employing 
any  form  of  debt  tokens  or  money.' 

THE  PRICE  SYSTEM  is  based  on 
three  premises — 

1.  Relative  Scarcity — Only  things 
relatively  scarce  have  mone- 
tary value,  and  only  things  of 
monetary  value  may  be  bought 
and  sold. 

2.  An  Accelerated  Expansion  of 
industry — This  affords  the  only 
means  by  which  profits,  sav- 
ings, and  surpluses  can  get 
back  into  circulation  as  pur- 
chasing power. 

3.  An  Accelerated  Expansion  of 
the  debt  (or  credit)  structure 
— it  is  by  the  creation  of  debt 
(credit)  that  the  banking  sys- 
tem, which  forms  the  central 
nervous  system  of  our  entire 
financial  structure,  lives,  and 
this  controls  the  operation  of 
our   physical   equipment. 
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In    1940,  due  to  installations  such  as  this,  our  production  index  reached  220% — with   only    II    billion   man-hours  being  em- 
ployed, and  man-hours  are  the  measure  of  wages  and  salaries  paid! 
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TECHNOCRACY,  in  its  analysis, 
points  out  that  the  first  two  premises 
on  which  the  operation  of  the  Price 
System  depends,  no  longer  exist.  We 
now  have  potential  abundance,  and 
who  is  going  to  increase  our  productive 
plant  at  an  accelerated  rate,  when  we 
dare  not  operate  our  present  plant  at 
full  load  capacity?  Abundance  would 
be  the  result,  and  abundance  can  not 
be  tolerated  by  a  Price  System!  Abun- 
dance destroys  monetary  value. 

TECHNOCRACY  calls  attention  to 
certain  trends  which  are  increasingly 
evident  in  the  operation  of  the  Price 
System.    For  example: 

In  1920  we  employed  28  billion 
■  man-hours — our  production  index 
(assumed  as  a  basis  for  compari- 
son) was  100%. 

In  1929  we  employed  21  billion 
man-hours — our  production  index 
was  160%. 

In  1935  we  employed  14  billion 
man-hours — our  production  index 
was   120%. 

And  in  1940  we  employed  only 
I  I  billion  man-hours — our  produc- 
tion index  was  220%. 

THE  NATIONAL  Association  of 
Manufacturers  reported  in  the  fall  of 
1946  that  by  early  Spring  of  1947  the 
re-tooling  of  all  major  industries  would 
have  been  completed,  and  our  produc- 
tive capacity  would  then  be  four  and 
one-half  times  what  it  was  in  1938;  and 
we  would  require  only  37%  of  the  man- 
hours  employed  in  1938. 

WE  ARE  ABLE  to  produce  more  and 
more  with  fewer  and  fewer  man-hours 
needed  to  do  it.  Technocracy  watches 
closely  this  technological  advance,  and 
calls  attention  continually  to  the  social 
implications  of  that  advance.  For  in- 
stance, when  John  L.  Lewis  was  able  to 
sign  a  contract  with  one  of  the  coal 
mine  owners  with  increased  pay  for  the 
miners,  the  other  coal  mine  owners  were 
up  in  arms'  about  it.  However,  that 
particular  mine  owner  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  The  average  coal  tonnage 
per  man  per  8-hour  day  for  the  United 
States  is  5.2  tons.  The  present  tonnage 
of  the  owner  in  question  is  I  I  tons; 
and,  when  he  has  finished  installing  the 
new  machinery  which  he  plans  to  use, 
his  production  will  be  200  tons  per 
miner  per  day!  And  that  is  not  the 
whole  story.  The  new  processes  com- 
ing into  use  in  the  coal  mines,  not  to 
mention  the  gasifying  of  the  coal  right 
in  the  ground  with  no  mining  at  all,  will 


eliminate  so  many  coal  miners,  that 
they  won't  be  able  to  pay  enough 
union  dues  to  give  Mr.  Lewis  a  subsis- 
tence salary! 

IN  THE  MODERN  textile  mill,  when 
a  thread  breaks,  the  machinery  stops 
automatically;  the  broken  ends  of  the 
thread  are  trimmed — automatically; 
they  are  tied  together — still  automati- 
cally; and  the  machinery  is  started  up 
again  at  the  proper  instant — automati- 
cally.   No  human  factor  is  involved! 

THERE  IS  AN  industrial  plant  now 
operating  in  the  east  where  no  oper- 
ators are  required.  One  man  sits  at  a 
desk  in  a  control  room.  On  the  wall 
of  this  room  there  is  a  replica  of  the 
shop.  If  anything  goes  wrong  with  any 
machine  in  the  shop,  it  is  automatically 
shut  off  and  a  little  red  light  indicates 
on  the  wall-replica  which  machine  is 
out  of  order.  The  man  at  the  desk  picks 
up  his  telephone  and  calls  the  reading 
and  lounging  room  where  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  crew  are  taking  life 
pleasantly  easy.  The  crew  goes  and  re- 
pairs the  machine  and  returns  to  the 
reading  room. 

NOW  MAN-HOURS  are  the  meas- 
ure of  wages  and  salaries  paid.  Wages 
and  salaries  are  the  measure  of  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  hands  of  consum- 
ers. Installment  buying,  budget  plans, 
nor  any  other  form  of  financial  chican- 
ery can  ever  keep  the  wheels  of  auto- 
matic machinery  turning. 

DURING  THE  PAST  twenty  years 
North  Americans  have  become  more  or 
less  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
living  in  an  economy  of  enforced  scar- 
city. The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Surplus  Commodities  Corpo- 
ration, etc.,  are  all  attempts  to  meet 
the  Price  System  necessity  for  scarcity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  our  Agricultural  Col- 
leges have  been  effectively  busy  teach- 
ing farmers  how  to  make  'two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before.' 
Then  we  turn  right  around  and  destroy 
hogs,  cattle,  cotton,  lettuce,  oranges, 
grapefruit,  peaches  and  potatoes  in  an 
effort  to  make  them  scarce — scarce 
enough  so  the  price  will  be  high  enough 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  make  a  profit. 
Isn't  it  a  pretty  picture!  Our  great, 
good,  kind  Uncle  Sam  destroying  crops 
(food  that  people  need)  and  people 
standing  in  breadlines  at  the  same  time! 


A  bunch   of  monkeys  would   never  be 
guilty  of  such  stupidity! 

THIS  PRICE  which  we  receive  for 
goods  and  services  sold,  is  the  throttle 
which  regulates  their  flow  from  produc- 
er to  consumer.  If  the  price  is  good,  it 
stimulates  production^  If  it  is  too  good, 
it  curtails  consumption.  If  the  price  is 
low,  the  consumer  is  happy,  but  the 
producer  begins  to  worry.  If  the  price 
is  too  low,  the  producer  stops  produc- 
ing and  goes  out  of  business. 

THE  PATTERN  of  human  society  is 
determined  by  the  rate  at  which  energy 
and  resources  are  converted  into  goods 
and  services.  This  is  axiomatic. 
Throughout  the  course  of  human  his- 
tory many  instances  illustrate  this,  and 
the  last  few  decades  have  furnished 
graphic  and  convincing  proof  of  it. 
Modern  transportation  and  communica- 
tion facilities  have  made  it  possible  for 
people  to  live  miles  away  from  their 
place  of  work  and  commute  by  train, 
auto,  or  plane.  The  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile compelled  the  construction  of 
roads  such  as  the  world  had  never 
dreamed  of,  and  forced  people  into 
conformity  with  traffic  laws  which  would 
have  been  ridiculous  in  horse-and-bug- 
gy  days. 

TODAY  OUR  VERY  LIVES  depend 
upon  the  turning  of  wheels — wheels 
turning,  spinning  endlessly,  and  con- 
verting a  continuous  and  ever  swifter 
flow  of  energy  and  materials  into  such 
quantities  of  goods  that  we  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  So  we  lend 
money  to  other  countries  to  buy  our 
goods  and  at  the  same  time  pay  indus- 
try to  curtail  production. 

WHEN  THE  WHEELS  TURN  without 
interruption,  we  are  buried  under  moun- 
tains of  goods.  Let  the  wheels  stop  but 
for  a  few  days  and  teeming  millions  of 
people  in  our  large  cities  start  going 
hungry.  Yes,  the  wheels  must  keep 
turning — spinning  that  continuous  flow 
of  energy  into  the  use-forms  we  must 
have.  They  must  do  it.  We  dare  not 
let  them  stop.  Water,  light,  food,  fuel, 
and  clothing  get  to  us  because  the 
wheels  spin.  That's  the  way  we  live! 
We  convert  energy  to  our  needs — and 
the  faster  the  wheels  spin,  the  more 
abundantly  our  needs  are  satisfied.  At 
the  same  time,  the  more  wheels  we  use 
and  the  faster  they  turn,  the  sooner 
must  our  mode  of  living  change.  We 
have    moved    forward    from    handcraft 
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production,  when  man  lived  literally  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  to  the  age  of 
power,  automatic  processes,  and  leis- 
ure. Today  machines  watch  machines 
and  shut  them  off  instantly,  automati- 
cally,  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

THIS  TREND  is  obvious  in  all  indus- 
try. Oh,  yes;  machines  did  make  jobs 
at  an  accelerated  rate  for  many  years. 
But  about  1920  the  total  man-hours 
employed  in  all  major  industry  reached 
its  peak  and  started  to  decline.  The 
war  temporarily  employed  the  surplus 
man-hours;  but  also  accelerated  the  use 
of  power  and  automatic  processes  to 
displace  man-hours.  All  growth  curves 
reach  maturity  and  level  off,  often  de- 
cline.   Do   machines   make   jobs?    Yes; 


but  they  eliminate  jobs  at  a  much  faster 
rate.  That  is  the  purpose  of  machines. 
That  is  why  we  use  them. 

FOR  7000  YEARS  of  recorded  his- 
tory man  has  been  striving  to  reach 
that  happy  state  where  he  could  be 
free  from  the  fear  of  want — where  he 
could  be  sure  of  a  roof  over  his  head, 
adequate  food  and  clothing,  with  per- 
chance, a  little  at  least,  of  what  may 
be  called  luxuries  and  cultural  advan- 
tages. On  the  continent  of  North 
America  today,  it  would  seem  that  man 
should  be  enjoying  that  happy  state. 
We  have  on  this  continent  millions  of 
the  most  highly  trained  and  skilled  men 
and  women  in  the  world.  We  have  de- 
veloped   streamlined    industrial    plants 
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The  trend  in  America  is  obvious — do  we  have  to  cross  the  line? 
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and  mass  production  machinery  and 
equipment.  We  have  vast  natural  re- 
sources, and  raw  materials,  and  have 
harnessed  the  forces  of  nature  to  con- 
vert the  resources  and  raw  materials 
into  use-forms.  We  have  demonstrated 
our  ability  to  produce  abundantly. 
Technocracy  points  out  that  nothing 
prevents  our  enjoyment  of  that  abun- 
dance except  our  blind,  foolish  adher- 
ence to  an  economic  system  which  was 
designed  to  distribute  a  scarcity  only. 

ABUNDANCE  for  every  citizen  with 
opportunity  and  leisure  to  enjoy  it,  is 
now  within  the  realm  of  practical 
achievement.  This  is  the  heritage  of 
the  citizens  of  the  America  of  tomor- 
row— theirs  by  right  of  citizenship  from 
birth  till  death.  Technocracy  has  blue- 
printed the  plans  and  specifications  of 
a  social  order  which  will  assure  that 
kind  of  future  for  America — an  Amer- 
ica where  the  physical  and  cultural  wel- 
fare of  every  citizen  from  birth  till 
death  is  of  paramount  importance;  an 
America  where  price  and  monetary 
value  do  not  exist  and  no  longer  stand 
between  people  and  the  things  they 
need. 

OUR  GREAT  SOCIAL  PROBLEM 
today  is  to  design  a  social  order  which 
will  assure  security  to  every  citizen — a 
security  which  guarantees  the  physical 
needs,  the  cultural  advantages,  and  the 
status  of  every  citizen  as  an  individual, 
entitled  to  a  'place  in  the  sun.'  Every 
individual  needs  to  feel  that  he  or  she 
is  important  to  society  and  fills  a  useful 
and  worthy  place  in  that  society. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  social  design 
calls  for  a  functional  set  up  with  a 
technological  control.  All  large  scale 
modern  industry  operates  in  this  man- 
ner. It  has  to.  The  telephone  system 
affords  the  best  example.  As  discussed 
here,  the  telephone  SYSTEM  is  quite 
independent  of  the  telephone  corpo- 
rate BUSINESS.  The  latter  has  to  do 
with  the  making  of  money.  The  former 
has  to  do  only  with  the  physical  equip- 
ment and  its  operation  which  make  tele- 
phone communication  possible.  Each 
employee  has  a  function  to  perform. 
If  he  doesn't  know  his  job,  doesn't  at- 
tend to  his  job,  or,  if  something  beyond 
his  control  goes  wrong,  it  immediately 
becomes  known  because  your  phone 
doesn't  work  correctly.  If  the  employee 
is  at  fault,  there  is  no  possibility  of  an 
alibi.   Either  HE  DOES  function,  or  your 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   18) 
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the  Reader's  Corner'- 


QUESTIONS  FROM  OUR  READERS— (Editor's  Note:  Readers  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  are  invited  to  submit  brief 
questions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  social  problem  of  North  America  or  on  points  of  Technocracy's  program 
which  are  not  entirely  clear.  Questions  must  bear  the  signature  and  address  of  the  writer;  this  is  for  reference  only 
and  will  not  be  used  in  the  magazine.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  the  questions  to  be  used  and  to  change 
the  wording,  if  necessary,  for  brevity  or  clarity.) 


I  HAVE  READ  much  Technocracy 
literature  but  nowhere  do  I  find  any- 
thing which  can  be  described  as  the 
philosophy  of  Technocracy.  Is  there 
any  general  statement  available  of  the 
philosophic  background  of  Technocracy 
as  a  system  of  government?  (Name 
withheld.) 

ANY  SUCH  THING  as  a  'philosophy 
of  Technocracy'  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Technocracy  is  the  social 
mechanics  of  the  power  age  and  it  is 
futile  to  talk  about  the  'philosophy'  of 
mechanics.  The  two  have  nothing  in 
common. 


TECHNOCRACY  IS  NOT  a  system 
of  government  in  the  sense  that  we  call 
abstractions  like  democracy,  mon- 
archy or  communism  systems  of  govern- 
ment. Technocracy  is  a  blueprinted 
method  of  operating  this  particular 
land  area,  North  America,  under  the 
conditions  which  obtain  here  at  pres- 
ent. In  this  case  Technocracy  can  be 
compared  to  the  blueprints  for  setting 
up  a  chemical  factory. 

WHEN  YOU  set  out  to  construct, 
let  us  say,  a  plant  for  making  sulphuric 
acid,  you  find  that  there  are  only  a  few 
ways  in  which  such  a  plant  can  be  con- 
structed. The  nature  of  the  chemical 
reaction,  the  nature  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials, the  physical  problems  involved 
pretty  well  dictate  how  the  plant  must 
be  built.  When  you  examine  the  prob- 
lem further  you  finally  arrive  at  one 
solution,  the  only  solution  which  will 
produce  the  results  called  for  by  your 
specifications.  Philosophy  doesn't  en- 
ter into  the  problem  at  all.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  the  facts  show. 


OUR  HIGH  standard  of  living  is  a 
reflection  of  our  vast  store  of  natural 
resources  and  our  ability  to  solve  tech- 


nical problems  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution. As  it  becomes  more  difficult 
to  solve  these  problems,  unemploy- 
ment, want  and  depression  attack  us. 
Technocracy  points  out  that  a  new 
method  for  solving  these  problems 
must  be  installed  when  the  old  methods 
which  we  are  using  now  prove  to  be 
useless.  With  depression  again  stalking 
our  people  the  time  of  this  demonstra- 
tion is  not  far  off. 

TECHNOCRACY,  therefore,  does 
not  think  in  terms  of  'philosophy.'  The 
problems  of  America  are  technical  en- 
gineering problems,  not  political,  finan- 
cial or  philosophical  problems.  We 
have  to  find  a  method  for  operating 
American  on  a  high  energy  basis  to 
produce  an  abundance  for  our  citizens. 
We  have  to  design  a  distribution  sys- 
tem to  distribute  that  abundance.  Free- 
dom from  scarcity,  freedom  from  irk- 
some restriction,  freedom  from  regi- 
mentation are  byproducts  of  an  effi- 
ciently operated  social  system. 

FOR  THREE  thousand  years  mankind 
has  been  demonstrating  that  philoso- 
phies of  government  do  not  do  the 
job.  It  is  time  to  turn  to  science  and 
technology  for  the  answers,  the  cer- 
tainty on  which  our  future  depends. 


TECHNOCRACY  HAS  stated  that 
when  the  energy  conversion  rate 
reaches  200,000  kilogram  calories  per 
person  per  day  the  Price  System  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  operate  and  a  new 
system  will  have  to  be  installed.  What 
is  the  present  rate  of  energy  conver- 
sion in  the  United  States?  (Asked  by 
several  persons.) 

EXACT  FIGURES  on  the  rate  of  en- 
ergy conversion  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United 
States  give  figures  on   power  produc- 


tion which  are  about  as  accurate  as  we 
can  expect.  Taking  the  totals  as  given, 
and  allowing  for  minor  sources  of  en- 
ergy not  covered  by  them,  then  trans- 
posing the  whole  into  kilogram  calories 
per  person  per  day,  the  result  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of   180,000. 

HOWEVER,  THE  figures  given  by 
the  Statistical  Abstract  are  artificial  in 
some  respects  and  need  to  be  ex- 
amined more  closely.  For  example,  the 
figure  for  the  total  energy  includes  the 
energy  contained  in  coal  and  other 
fuels  which  are  exported;  this  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  In  calcu- 
lating electrical  energy  from  steam 
plants,  the  figure  for  the  energy  in  the 
coal  which  is  burned  is  used  instead  of 
the  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  output. 
The  energy  from  hydro-electric  de- 
velopments is  fictitious.  Instead  of 
measuring  the  output  of  the  stations, 
the  energy  in  the  amount  of  coal  which 
would  have  had  to  be  burned  in  steam 
plants  in  1913  to  produce  that  same 
amount  of  electrical  energy  is  used. 

AFTER  CORRECTING  the  figures, 
so  as  to  eliminate  net  exports  of  fuel, 
to  take  the  energy  output  of  the  gen- 
erating plants  instead  of  the  actual  or 
hypothetical  energy  input,  and  allow- 
ing five  per  cent  additional  to  cover 
the  energy  derived  from  animals,  wood 
burned  as  fuel,  wind,  and  atomic  fission, 
the  total  for  1945  (the  last  year  for 
which  reliable  figures  are  available)  is 
about  147,000  KgC's  per  person  per 
day.  This  is  a  more  dependable  figure 
than  the  180,000  calories.  Another  36 
per  cent  increase  in  energy  consump- 
tion over  that  of  1945  would  place  the 
daily  per  capita  rate,  as  herein  revised, 
at  the  200,000  mark. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  19) 
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Necessity  ...  and  Social  Change 


North  Americans  today  face   a   decision:   either  they   adapt   themselves  to   the 
needs  of  a  changing  environment  or  face  the  catastrophe  of  continental  chaos. 
The  choice  must  be  made,  and  soon — why  not  make  it  NOW? 
to  make! 


THE  HISTORY  of  human  progress 
on  this  planet  is  but  the.  portrayal  of 
man's  conquest  of  his  own  ignorance. 
From  a  hapless  floundering  in  primeval 
darkness  man  has  slowly  struggled  up- 
ward toward  the  light — gradually  push- 
ing outward  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 
With  the  broadening  of  his  mental 
horizons  he  has  been  able  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  his  endeavors,  to  lessen 
the  limitations  of  time  and  distance 
and  to  harness  for  his  own  use  the 
forces  of  nature. 


IN  THIS  LONG  fight,  man  has  been 
motivated  to  some  extent  by  an  in- 
satiable curiosity  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  for  knowledge  —  coupled 
with  remarkable  physical  courage  in 
probing  the  unknown.  But  while  these 
factors  have  played  a  significant  part 
in  man's  evolution,  the  great  driving 
force  behind  human  progress  has  been 
the  stern  dictates  of  necessity. 

THUS  IT  TRANSPIRED  that  prehis- 
toric man,  by  learning  to  use  a  club, 
made  what  was  perhaps  the  first  in  a 
long  line  of  discoveries  that  were  dic- 
tated by  necessity,  and  which  have  suc- 
cessively elevated  his  social  state  to 
the  civilization  we  know  today.  Each  of 
these  discoveries  met  a  specific  and 
sometimes  urgent  need  and  each 
marked  another  milestone  in  man's 
climb  from  the  aboriginal  depths  to  his 
present  dominence  in  the  life  of  this 
planet. 


THE  DISCOVERY  of  fire,  for  in- 
stance, gave  man  a  means  of  defense 
against  other  predatory  animals.  More- 
over, it  provided  a  source  of  warmth 
against  the  freezing  cold  and  thus  al- 
lowed him  to  inhabit  the  more  frigid 
regions  of  the  earth.  Of  more  than 
passing  significance  and  perhaps  a  por- 
tent of  things  to  come — it  marked  the 
first  time  that  man  had  utilized  a 
steady  source  of  energy  outside  of  the 
food  he  ate. 


THE  NEED  for  a  larger  and  more 
assured  supply  of  food  and  clothing  led 
man  to  the  domestication  of  plants  and 
animals.  By  using  certain  creatures  as 
beasts  of  burden  he  was  able  to  trans- 
port both  himself  and  his  goods  and  so 
achieved  a  greater  mobility. 

THE  EVOLVEMENT  of  wheeled  ve- 
hicles signified  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  field  of  transportation.  Indeed  the 
invention  of  the  wheel,  in  the  light  of 
its  numerous  and  diverse  applications, 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  events  in 
human  history.  With  the  development 
of  the  boat  man  obtained  a  corre- 
sponding freedom  of  movement  upon 
the  water.  But  progress  demanded 
faster  and  more  efficient  methods  and 
so  man  gradually  improved  both  his 
mode  of  transportation  and  the  manner 


of  propulsion  until  today  it  takes  the 
huge  ocean  liner,  the  powerful  train, 
the  swift  automobile  and  the  space- 
devouring  aeroplane  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  our  high-en- 
ergy civilization. 

SIMILARLY,  man  soon  found  that 
the  human  voice  alone  was  inadequate 
as  a  means  of  communication.  He  dis- 
covered that  longer  distances  could  be 
spanned  by  a  system  of  drum-beat  sig- 
nals, by  the  waving  of  flags,  by  the  use 
of  fires  and  puffs  of  smoke,  by  the  light 
of  lanterns  and  the  flashing  of  the  heli- 
ograph. But  the  demands  of  progress 
posed  fresh  problems  and  necessitated 
new  and  improved  methods  of  commu- 
nication —  thereby  making  imperative 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, the  radio  and  the  televiser. 


i 
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Shown  here  is  a  comparison  in  transportation.  As  man  progressed  he  demanded 
more  efficient  means  of  getting  from  place  to  place — an  example  of  social 
change. — (Photo  courtesy  Santa  Fe.) 
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THE  STORY  OF  POWER  through- 
out the  annals  of  human  evolution  has 
shown  that  the  crying-need  was  for 
new  and  ever  greater  sources  of  en- 
ergy. To  meet  this  requirement  man 
advanced  from  crude  water  wheels 
and  windmills  to  the  use  of  the  fossil 
fuels  (coal  and  oil),  to  the  giant  hydro- 
electric developments  of  modern  times 
and,  now,  toward  the  use  of  nuclear 
or  atomic  energy. 

AND  SO,  in  tracing  the  progression 
of  mankind  from  the  prehistoric  ages 
to  the  present  time,  one  point  stands 
out  —  unmistakably  clear,  terribly  sig- 
nificant. NECESSITY  has  been  the 
principal  motivation,  the  goad  —  even 
on  occasion  the  whiplash — which  has 
forced  man  down  through  the  ages  to 
face  his  problems  and  seek  their  so- 
lution. 

TODAY  on  this  continenta1  area 
North  Americans  face  a  problem — one 
that  is  unique  in  human  history — -one 
they  no  longer  dare  evade.  All  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  since  the 
beginning  of  life  on  this  planet  has  but 
led  up  to  this  day  when  the  people 
of  this  continent  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  making  a  social  decision. 
The  fact  that  North  Americans  are  the 
first  to  be  confronted  with  the  inevi- 
tability of  social  change  is  due  to  a  set 
of  circumstances  peculiar  only  to  North 
America. 

ON  ThllS  geographical  area  com- 
prising nineteen  per  cent  of  the  world's 
land  mass  exist  only  nine  per  cent  of 
the  world's  store  of  natural  resources 
and  more  than  adequate  sources  of  ex- 
traneous energy,  both  developed  and 
potential.  Its  people  have  built  up  an 
enormous  aggregation  of  technical 
equipment  with  the  technically  trained 
personnel  to  operate  it.  Its  possession 
of  immense  research  facilities  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  ensures  that  North 
America  will  continue  in  the  forefront 
of  scientific  achievement. 

FROM  A  CONSIDERATION  of 
these  facts  it  becomes  self-evident  that 
the  North  American  continent  com- 
prises the  most  nearly  self-sufficient 
high-energy  industrial  area  on  this 
earth.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  appar- 
ent that  if  this  vast  productive  mech- 
anism were  to  be  operated  at  anything 
approaching  full-load  capacity  the 
population  would  be  engulfed  in  a 
veritable   plethora  of  goods  and  serv- 


ices within  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Hence,  the  North  American  Continent 
is  the  first  terrestrial  region  to  reach 
that  stage  of  development  in  which  it 
can  produce  an  abundance  for  all  its 
citizens. 

HAVING  SOLVED  the  problem  that 
plagues  the  rest  of  the  world,  North 
Americans  are  now  beset  by  another — 
ihe  problem  of  distribution.  The  pres- 
ent system,  having  been  fashioned  and 
nurtured  in  an  environment  of  scarcity, 
lacks  the  design  for  distributing  an 
abundance.  The  proponents  of  this 
system  ostensibly  disregard  the  irre- 
versible trends  toward  complete  mech- 
anization in  industry  and  an  ever-grow- 


leads  inevitably  to  the  collapse  of  the 
price  structure.  Such  an  occurrence 
will  bring  in  its  wake  grave  social  reper- 
cussions. It  will  result,  unavoidably,  in 
a  pronounced  drop  in  the  wage  scale 
end  a  serious  decline  in  both  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  employed  and  in  the 
total  man-hours  required — the  severity 
of  these  developments  being  deter- 
mined by  the  magnitude  of  the  price 
prostration.  It  follows  consequently 
that  the  kilowatt-hour,  since  it  is  cheap- 
er and  more  efficient,  is  inexorably  dis- 
placing the  man-hour  as  the  significant 
factor  in  physical  production.  The  end- 
product  of  this  displacement  is  a  dis- 
astrous curtailment  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  population. 


Another  result  of  progress.   Necessity  dictated  that  buildings  housing  large  groups 
of  people  be  made  structurally  strong  and  safe. — (Photo  courtesy  Lincoln  Elec.  Co.) 


ing  dependence  on  extraneous  energy. 
The  social  import  of  these  trends  seems 
ro  have  made  little,  if  any,  impression 
en  them.  They  naively  assume  that  our 
productive  mechanism  can  go  on  ex- 
panding indefinitely  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  can  continue 
to  be  employed  at  a  sufficiently-high 
wage  level  to  enable  them  to  buy  back 
the  increasing  output  of  this  expanding 
economy. 

BUT    THE   ADVENT    of   abundance 
presages  the  obliteration  of  value  and 


THE  PEOPLE  of  North  America  are 
therefore  confronted  with  the  situation 
where,  as  a  result  of  the  technological 
progress  of  this  continent,  they  are 
having  an  ever  greater  production  of 
goods  and  services — an  abundance — 
thrust  upon  them,  while  at  the  same 
time  with  a  continually  shrinking  pur- 
chasing power,  they  lack  the  means  of 
distribution.  This  trend  is  cumulative 
and  irreversible  and  can  lead  only  to 
the  utter  breakdown  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem.    North    Americans,    accordingly, 
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are  called  upon  to  institute  a  new  so- 
cial order  in  conformity  with  the  needs 
of  an  environment  of  abundance  or 
suffer  the  alternative — the  catastrophe 
of  continental  chaos. 


The  McGraw-Hill  Company,  which 
calls  itself  "headquarters  for  business 
information"  and  publishes  a  score  of 
business  magazines,  this  week  paid  for 
full-page  newspaper  advertisements 
predicting  "American  industry  will 
spend  about  $55  billion  lor  new  plants 
and  equipment  in  the  next  five  years." 


WASHINGTON— (UP)  —  New  rub- 
ber consumption  in  December  dropped 
to  the  lowest  ebb  of  1948,  the  Com- 
merce Department  said.  Use  of  .  .  . 
synthetic  dropped  19.6  per  cent  to  the 
lowest  level  since  1943. 


WHEN  THE  COMPLEXITIES  of 
civilization  seemed  about  to  over- 
whelm the  early  settlers  of  North 
America,  to  cramp  their  freedom  of 
expression  and  to  restrict  their  oppor- 
Tunities  for  individual  advancement, 
they  resolved  their  difficulties  by  push- 
ing on  to  virgin  fields  of  endeavor- — 
for,  in  those  days,  vast  stretches  of  this 
continent  were  still  virtually  untouched 
by  man  and  rich  in  untapped  resources. 
Today  however,  our  problem  cannot  be 
solved  nor  circumvented  by  moving  on 
to  greener  pastures  for  the  limits  of 
territorial  expansion  on  this  continent 
have  long  since  been  reached  and  the 
development  of  our  resources  and  the 
expansion  of  industry  is  already  greater 
than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  population  of  North  America. 

THE  EARLY  PIONEERS  in  pushing 
back  the  frontiers  of  civilization  were 
venturing  into  what  was,  to  them,  an 
uncharted  wilderness  fraught  with  un- 
known and  incalculable  dangers.  The 
people  of  this  generation  are  more 
fortunate,  for  the  broad  highway  into 
our  future  has  already  been  mapped 
cut — the  survey  is  complete — the  di- 
rection is  known.  A  danger  does  exist 
it  is  true,  and  a  very  ominous  one,  in 
the  possibility  that  too  many  may  not 


awake  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
in  time  to  follow  the  indicated  course. 


THE  ARCHITECT  of  the  design  for 
this  broad  highway  into  a  New  Amer- 
ica of  abundant  living  is  a  wholly  North 
American  organization  —  Technocracy 
Inc. — which  is  staffed  by  North  Ameri- 
cans and  which  has  as  its  objective  the 
guidance  of  the  North  American  peo- 
ple to  a  new  and  immeasurably  higher 
cocial  order.  With  the  factual  analysis 
of  many  years  of  research  behind  it, 
this  organization  has  been  able  to  cre- 
ate a  blueprint  for  the  physical  opera- 
tion of  this  continent  by  scientific 
methods — in  conformity  with  our  high- 
energy  stage  of  civilization.  The  appli- 
cation of  scientific  methods  to  industry 
(technology)  has  produced  our  present 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  and 
it  is  only  by  the  institution  of  scien- 
tific methods  that  the  distribution  of 
this  abundance  can   be  accomplished. 

THE  IMPLEMENTATION  of  this  de- 
sign will  guarantee  to  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  North  America  eco- 
nomic security  from  birth  to  death, 
with  a  minimum  of  human  toil  and  a 
maximum  of  leisure.  It  will  provide  un- 
paralleled opportunities  for  education 
—  incomparable  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion, the  pursuance  of  the  arts  and  the 
enjoyment  of  hobbies,  and  complete 
freedom  of  religion.  A  prime  consid- 
eration will  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
population.  The  want  and  malnutrition 
cf  at  least  a  third  of  our  people,  the 
corruption  of  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
our  youth,  the  waste  and  wanton  plun- 
der of  our  natural  resources — to  men- 
tion but  a  few  of  the  crimes  being  com- 
mitted by  the  Price  System — will  be 
banished  forever  from  this  continent. 
War,  as  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
North  America,  will  be  rendered  very 
unlikely — because  no  longer  profitable. 

INDEED  THIS  DESIGN,  drafted  by 
Technocracy  Inc.,  will  emancipate  the 
people  of  North  America  from  the  un- 
certainties, frustrations  and  misery  of 
the  outmoded  Price  System  and  will 
elevate  our  social  stratum  to  a  culture 
cf  abundance.  It  will  enable  this  con- 
tinent to  keep  a  rendezvous  with  des- 
tiny. The  likes  or  dislikes  of  North 
Americans  can  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  choice  of  our  social  destination — 
for  the  peremptory  demands  of  prog- 


ress  have   made   the   adoption   of   the 
scientific  method  mandatory. 

IS  IT  NOT  STRANGE  and  more 
than  a  little  disturbing  that  man,  who 
has  evolved  the  wonderful  discoveries 
of  the  past  half  century  and  who  has 
accepted"  almost  with  equanimity  the 
recent  wonder  of  nuclear  fission,  should 
now  stand  aghast  at  social  change! 
Can  it  be  that  man,  who  has  created 
and  harnessed  millions  of  mechanical 
slaves  to  do  his  bidding,  is  now  to 
perish  because  of  his  inability  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  demands  of  his  own  cre- 
ation! 

OF  WHAT  USE  is  it  to  study  history 
unless  it  be  to  benefit  by  the  lessons 
that  history  teaches?  Historical  re- 
search has  shown  that  sixteen  or  more 
distinct  civilizations  have  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  because  the  peo- 
ple of  those  times  were  unable  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  a 
changing  environment. 

HEREIN  LIES  A  WARNING  and  a 
challenge  to  all  North  Americans! 
NECESSITY  has  again  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet!  Have  we,  the  people  of  this 
continent,  sufficient  intelligence  and  so- 
cial courage  to  pick  it  up? 

REMEMBER  THAT  this  situation  has 
no  precedent  in  history  —  no  parallel 
elsewhere  on  the  earth  today.  It  is  a 
North  American  problem — it  behooves 
us  as  North  Americans  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

TECHNOCRACY  INC.  urges  the 
people  of  this  continent  to  become 
members  of  its  Technological  Army  of 
ihe  New  America,  and  to  join  with  it 
in  the  fight  to  cross  the  last  great  fron- 
tier that  has  defied  the  efforts  of  man 
— the  frontier  of  social  change! 

— Lome  Fenwick  Coates 


"AUSTERITY"  IN  METALS 

An  aluminum  alloy  draw-bridge, 
claimed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  was  put  in  operation  at 
Sunderland,  England.  Costing  about 
$340,000  to  build,  weighing  less  than 
a  freight  locomotive,  it  requires  only 
four  25-hp.  motors  to  raise  the  leaves 
in  60  to  80  seconds. 
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SKETCHING  THE  TRENDS 


In  this  issue,  the  'Trend  Sketcher'  notes  a  few  important  points,  to  the  effect  that, 
despite  efforts  to  maintain  the  domestic  economy,  the  shadow's  of  'WPA'  hover 
more  closely  over  the  land. 


THE  EVENTS  that  are  happening  to- 
day on  the  domestic  scene  show  that 
we  are  being  haunted  by  another  de- 
pression which  will  make  the  'thirties' 
appear  insignificant  in  comparison.  We 
can  substantiate  this  probability  by  re- 
cent figures  which  show  that  industrial 
production  now  is  at  the  lowest  point 
since  1946.  Over-all  industrial  produc- 
tion has  slumped  13%  since  November. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  products, 
most  industries  are  in  the  doldrums  with 
little  possibility  of  increasing  their  vol- 
ume of  business  and  maintaining  steady 
employment,  because  the  era  of  the 
'sellers  market'  has  passed;  selling  has 
reached  the  saturation  point.  For  in- 
stance, steel  production  has  dropped 
to  78%  of  'capacity',  and  is  expected 
to  drop  further.  Even  with  the  signing 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  the 
open  declaration  by  high  officials  that 
v/e  must  arm  Europe  'as  a  bulwark 
against  communism,'  this  has  done 
very  little  to  increase  the  market  for 
steel  and  iron. 

Although  we  have  poured  and 
dumped  billions  of  dollars  onto  foreign 
soils,  our  exports  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  decrease  to  the  point  where 
they  will  not  have  any  bearing  on  the 
maintainance  of  the  present  'buy  and 
sell'  system.  The  aid  that  we  have 
given  to  Europe  has  boomeranged  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  now  in  rabid 
competition  with  us  for  world  markets. 
But  we  must  realize  that  our  exports  to 
foreign  countries  has  been  negligible 
when  compared  to  the  production  and 
potential  consumption  of  this  nation. 
The  trends  show  that  we  can  no  longer 
use  Europe  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
our  excess  production,  but  must  con- 
centrate on  the  job  at  hand,  which  con- 
sists of  a  efficient  distribution  on  this 
continent  of  what  our  technology  can 
produce  for  all  the  people.  The  pres- 
sure of  physical  events  is  bringing  this 
problem  closer  home  to  us  while  the 
apologists  of  the  Price  System  continue 


io  ignore  the  underlying  issue,  that  we 
are  a  producing  and  consuming  Conti- 
nent as  long  as  there  is  no  interference 
with  our  technological  possibilities. 

In  an  effort  to  boost  the  domestic 
economy  the  operators  and  promoters 
of  'free  enterprise'  have  made  appro- 
priations to  alleviate  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  In  so  called  'critical' 
areas,  pump  priming — with  shades  of 
the  days  of  the  WPA — are  now  on  the 
way  as  a  method  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy and  pass  out  a  dole  to  the  people. 
Already  $40,000,000  has  been  author- 
ized to  acquire  sites  and  make  plans 
for  federal  buildings.  Such  projects  will 
have  to  be  used  as  a  means  to  bolster 
the  dwindling  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer,  and  to  maintain  some  kind 
of  balance  between  the  production  and 
distribution  of  a  scarcity. 

While  inventories  of  durable  and  soft 
goods  have  been  on  the  increase  up 
to  the  first  of  this  year,  since  then  in- 
ventories have  been  going  down, 
though  part  of  this  decline  is  merely  a 
mark-down  in  values.  In  most  cases 
production  has  caught  up  with  the 
backlog  of  orders;  and,  with  lagging 
purchasing  power,  business  has  used  ev- 
ery possible  means  to  cut  down  on 
large  inventories.  New  orders  placed 
with  manufacturers  have  been  declining 
since  last  fall,  and  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1949  the  dollar  volume  was  13% 
below  the  third  1948  quarter,  which 
was  the  highest  for  that  year.  Since 
then  sharp  drops  have  occurred  all 
along  the  line. 

With  the  pipelines  filled,  and  indus- 
try operating  only  part  of  the  time; 
with  resultant  decrease  of  man  hours 
and  consumers  purchasing  power,  a 
general  picture  of  buying  and  selling  is 
now  on  the  hand-to-mouth  basis.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  figures  show 
that  soft  goods  manufacturers  have 
cut  their  stocks  about  $16.9  billion  in 
January  to  an  even  $16  billion  in  May, 
while  hard  goods  producers  from  $15.3 


billions    in    March   to   $14.6   billions   in 
May. 

It  is  evident  the  trend  from  large 
inventories  to  hand-to-mouth  buying 
has  set  in,  which  will  mean  a  minimum 
operation  of  industry  and  an  increase 
in  unemployment.  As  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  buy  on  a  cash  basis  becomes 
less,  business  has  prevented  sharp 
drops  in  sales  and  in  production  by  in- 
stallment buying.  Recent  figures  show 
that  installment  plan  credit  passed  the 
$9,000,000,000  mark  in  June.  Total 
consumer  credit,  which  includes  charge 
accounts  as  well  as  installment  credit, 
v/ent  above  $  I  6,000,000,000.  Both  were 
record  highs. 

With  bumper  crops  in  sight  for  this 
year,  the  goverment  will  again  be 
forced  to  subsidize  the  farmer  to  the 
hilt,  while  the  badly-battered  public 
pays  high  prices  and  high  taxes.  The 
wheat  production  for  this  year  is  esti- 
mated to  be  1,188,690,000  bushels,  or 
about  500,000,000  bushels  more  than 
home  'consumption.'  The  government 
has  just  taken  500  million  bushels  of 
wheat  off  the  farmer's  hands  in  the 
crop  vear  just  ended.  Corn  potential 
yield  for  this  year  will  come  to  more 
than  3'/7  billion  bushels,  which  is  about 
equal  to  last  year's  high.  Stocks  of  corn 
clone  stored  from  the  1948  bumper 
crop  came  to  more  than  1.2  billion 
bushels. 

The  government  is  definitely  in  busi- 
ness to  buy  the  excess  crops  so  the 
market  will  not  be  flooded  with  an 
abundance  of  produce.  This  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  present  business  and  poli- 
tical mode  of  operation  has  no  inten- 
tion of  distributing  the  abundance  that 
our  technology  produces  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  factories.  An  obvious  in- 
dictment of  the  present  so-called 
'American  Way  of  Life.' 

In  general,  the  domestic  situation 
does  not  look  very  encouraging  for  the 

(CONTINUED  ON   NEXT  PAGE) 
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It's  A  Secret! 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  3) 

rent  propaganda  which  poo-poohs  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  depression. 
We  are  being  told  on  all  sides  that 
this  depression  is  merely  a  postwar  re- 
adjustment.' Numerous  alleged  eco- 
nomic authorities  are  being  quoted  as 
saying  that  this  'readjustment'  will  be 
less  serious  than  the  1929  crash,  less 
serious  than  the  1937  'recession,'  in 
fact,  not  serious  at  all.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  record  a  far  different  pic- 
ture presents  itself. 


IN  1929,  when  the  great  depression 
began  there  were  about  2.5  million  un- 
employed in  the  country.  Twenty-nine 
months  later,  in  1932,  there  were  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  million  men  without  jobs. 
During  those  29  months  production  had 
fallen,  measured  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Production  Index,  52 
points,  from  a  high  of  I  10  to  a  low  of 
58.  A  drop  of  52  points  of  the  pro- 
duction index  had  produced  a  total  of 
about  12,000,000  unemployed  in  29 
months! 


WHAT  IS  THE  situation  today?  In 
December  1948  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Production  Index  stood  at  202. 
In  August  1949  it  stands  around  170. 
This  is  a  drop  of  32  points  in  7  months! 
In  seven  months  this  production  index 
has  dropped  more  than  half  as  far  as 
it  took  our  economy  29  months  to  drop 
in  the  1929-32  period.  Just  another 
impressive  demonstration  of  how  eco- 
nomic trends  in  this  country  have  accel- 
erated. In  this  seven-month  period 
more  than  half  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployed created  in  1929-1932  have  al- 
ready appeared.  Our  economic  witch- 
doctors however,  still  continue  to  claim 
that  this  is  only  a  'trifling  readjust- 
ment!' 


WHAT  ABOUT  the  1937  'reces- 
sion'? The  current  drop  is  predicted  as 
likely  to  be  smaller  than  the  1937  drop. 
In  1936  before  the  'recession'  began, 
production  stood  at  113.  In  five  months 
it  had  fallen  to  89,  a  drop  of  24 
points.  Our  current  'readjustment'  or 
deflation,'  to  use  the  current  gobble- 
degook,  has  already  fallen  32  points 
in  seven  months.  But  of  course  it  isn't 
going  to  be  as  serious  as  the  1937  drop. 


However,  if  figures  can  be  believed  it 
already  has. 

IN  THIS  current  drop  of  seven 
months,  about  six  million  unemployed 
have  been  created.  Economists  are 
smugly  saying  that  the  current  drop 
is  hard  only  on  those  who  have  lost 
their  jobs.  This  must  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  the  jobless.  We  seem  to  re- 
member that  they  received  much  the 
same  comfort  in  the  last  depression! 

ONE  OR  TWO  large  industries  are 
now  the  major  supporters  of  what  is  left 
of  our  war-bought  prosperity.  Chief 
of  these  is  the  automobile  industry.  By 
its  tremendous  consumption  of  steel 
and  steel  products,  this  industry  also 
supports  the  steel  industry.  The  auto- 
motive industry  is  now  running  at  about 
500,000  units  per  month.  In  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year  the  output 
of  the  industry  has  been  20%  over 
last  year  at  the  same  time. 

WE  PREDICT  that  as  the  automobile 
industry  reaches  saturation  point  in  its 
sales,  as  it  surely  will  next  year,  its  drop 
in  production  will  be  abrupt  and  viol- 
ent. This  drop  in  production  will  put 
the  steel  industry  down  with  it.  The  un- 
employment touched  off  by  this  double 
play  will  start  the  depression  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves  on  another  and 
much  faster  phase  of  its  decline. 

THE  COMING  DEPRESSION  will  be 
the  result  of  the  same  social  change 
which  was  the  basic  cause  of  the  last 
depression:  the  change  in  the  method 
of  doing  work  in  America.  Automatic 
machines  mean  mass  unemployment. 
Mass  unemployment  means  that  pur- 
chasing power  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
Price  System  business  going.  When  the 
war-type  economy  comes  to  its  end, 
and  that  end  is  beginning  now;  when 
we  have  to  depend  on  American  mar- 
kets to  consume  the  bulk  of  American 
production,  then  mass  unemployment 
will  arrive  over-night. 

HOW  MANY  UNEMPLOYED  is 
America's  number  one  secret  today. 
But  this  secret  cannot  be  kept  for  long. 
Tne  rising  tide  of  unemployment  which 
is  marking  the  concluding  days  of  the 
Price  System  will  soon  be  unmistakable 
to  all.  This  tide  may  be  briefly  checked. 
It  may  recede  for  a  brief  minute — but 
it  is  on  the  flood.  Like  the  waves  of 
the  sea  it  will  wash  away  the  wages  of 
th«  working  man,  the  customers  of  the 


small  business  man,  the  food  prices  of 
the  farmer  and  the  profits  of  the  in- 
dustrialist. Its  final  victim  will  be  the 
credit  of  the  government.  Technocrats 
are  watching  and  measuring  this  flood; 
for,  they  know,  that  in  the  final  impasse 
of  our  Price  System,  Technocracy  has 
the  only  enswer. 

— Norwin   K.  Johnson 


Sketching 
The  Trends 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PRECEDING  PAGE) 

American  people.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer  is  shrinking.  In- 
dustry has  decreased  its  production  be- 
cause under  the  'buy  and  sell'  system 
the  market  can  no  longer  absorb  the 
high  rate  of  production  of  goods  and 
services  brought  about  by  technologi- 
cal development  and  advancement. 
The  people  have  turned  to  consumers 
credit  as  a  way  to  obtain  some  of  the 
things  they  need  and  want  in  order  to 
live  at  the  'high  standard'  of  living, 
that  they  hear  so  much  about.  Without 
installment  buying,  business  would  soon 
cease  to  be  in  business.  With  jobs  be- 
coming scarce,  the  people  will  not  be 
in  position  to  make  the  payments 
which  will  create  still  another  problem 
for  the  government. 

As  Technocracy  has  pointed  out 
again  and  again,  the  Price  System  can- 
not maintain  enough  purchasing  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  so  that  they 
can  buy  the  abundance  that  can  be 
produced.  This  is  the  one  problem  the 
price  economy  is  incapable  of  solving. 
Unless  more  efficient  methods  are  used 
to  replace  our  artificial  way  of  life,  we 
can  expect  an  unstable  outlook  for  the 
future.  The  jobs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  no  longer  secure.  It  will  take 
more  than  mere  expediency  and  pallia- 
tives to  hold  the  nation  together,  and 
to  avoid  an  economic  stagnation. 
Whatever  the  future  may  be,  Tech- 
nocracy stands  by,  determined  as  ever, 
that  it  will  see  this  problem  through, 
regardless  of  the  trends,  because  Tech- 
nocracy does  have  an  answer  to  Amer- 
ica's paradox  of  scarcity  in  the  midst 
of  potential  abundance. 

— Clyde  Wilson 
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Calling  Al|  North  American's! 


GRAY  FLEET  PARTICIPATES 
IN  LOYALTY  DAY  PARADE 

STAGING  ITS  FIRST  mass  demon- 
stration of  gray  cars  and  equipment 
since  'Operaton  Golden  Gate'  (July, 
1948),  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  par- 
ticipated in  the  Loyalty  Day  parade, 
Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  May  I 
at  8  p.m.  Units  of  the  Gray  Fleet,  dec- 
orated with  flags  and  car-top  signs,  and 
grouped  in  V-formations  of  five  cars, 
held  the  attention  of  thousands  of  spec- 
tators lining  the  boulevard. 

HEADED  BY  Technocracy's  Mobile 
Organization  Unit,  and  with  the  'Big 
Eye'  carrying  out  the  role  of  rear 
guard,  the  entire  spectacle  was  tele- 
vised  over  station   KTLA.    Worthy  of 


mention  here  was  the  fact  that  Tech- 
nocracy also  supplied  the  illumination 
for  this  video  broadcast,  with  another 
Big  Eye'  so  adjusted  that  it  covered 
the  entire  width  of  the  street. 

TECHNOCRACY  SOUND  CARS 
were  used  in  strategic  positions  along 
the  boulevard  for  announcement  pur- 
poses, and  these,  together  with  other 
units,  motorcycle  escorts,  and  escort 
cars  gave  the  impression  that  the  street 
was  'full  of  gray  cars';  a  sight  long  to 
be  remembered.  Incidentally,  Technoc- 
racy was  issued  the  first  permit  of  its 
kind  in  Los  Angeles — a  permit  to  have 
the  'Big  Eye'  lighted  and  in  full  opera- 
tion, in  a  parade. 


SOUND  CARS  FUNCTION 
AT  CANOGA  PARK 

AMONG  THE  many  assignments 
handled  by  the  Gray  Fleet  was  that 
furnished  at  the  request  of  the  Lions 
Club  of  Canoga  Park,  Calif.,  when  offi- 
cials asked  for  two  cars  to  cruise  in  the 
interest  of  their  La  Fiesta  De  Mayo  af- 
fair, May  6th  and  7th.  In  addition  to 
complying  with  the  request,  the  'Big 
Eye'  of  the  Fleet  was  in  operation  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  and  another  unit 
furnished  flood  lights,  power  cords  and 
fittings  to  fill  in  where  they  were  omit- 
ted by  the  electrician  in  charge  of  the 
event.  Another  instance  where  Techno- 
crats were  prepared  to  cope  with  the 
emergency! 
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AMERICA  FACES 
BUT    TWO 

ALTERNATIVES 


A    PLANNED    AND      ORDERLY 
TRANSITION    INTO   AN    UTTERLY 
NEW    FUNCTIONALLY    ORCANIZED 
SOCIETY— A    SOCIETY     THAT 
HAS    NO    COUNTERPART    IN    THE 

world  today  r\r\ 


A    HEADLONG       DESCENT     INTO 

A    CONTINENTAL    CHADS 

THAT     WILL    DESTROY    THE 
SOCIAL   CAINS    OF     |5Q     YEARS 


Window  displays  at  Section  Headquarters,  Kimberley,  B.  C,  calling  attention  of  citizens  to  what  Technocracy  has  to  offer. 
Technocracy  Sections  all  over  the  Continent  are  reaching  more  and  more  Americans  with  their  important  message — Tech- 
photos). 
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OPERATION  'OUTING' 
BRINGS  RESPONSE 

THAT  NOT  ALL  Gray  Fleet  activi- 
ties are  confined  to  furnishing  sound 
and  equipment  to  other  organizations 
was  proved  May  2  I ,  when  a  number  of 
units  of  I  1833-1  1834  Area  made  the 
trip  to  Jensen's  Ranch,  adjoining  the 
Loomis  Ranch,  near  the  headwaters  of 
Big  Tujunga  Canyon,  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Mountains.  The  all-day  event  proved  an 
enjoyable  one  for  those  participating, 
as  well  as  bringing  Technocracy  to  the 
attention  of  those  in  that  remote  re- 
gion. 

'EMERGENCY'  BRINGS  OUT 
TECHNOCRACY  CARS 

'I  SAW  FLASHES  in  the  sky,  the 
lights  went  out,   and   I   hurried   to   see 


what  had  happened,  and  when  I  got 
here — well,  Technocracy  had  red  flares 
set  up  in  the  street  and  the  corner 
lighted  up.'  This  was  the  statement  of 
a  witness  near  the  scene  of  a  broken 
power  line  at  the  intersection  of  Addi- 
son St.  and  Van  Nuys  Blvd.,  Van  Nuys, 
the  evening  of  June  13. 

SEVERAL  MPSU  OPERATORS  were 
installing  new  equipment  in  the  vicinity 
when  the  blowout  occurred.  The  super- 
visor (sound)  drove  to  the  location  and 
set  up  the  flares  to  warn  motorists  and 
then  called  for  flood  lights  to  illuminate 
the  scene.  By  the  time  the  power  com- 
pany district  superintendent  arrived  on 
the  scene,  all  was  in  readiness  for  his 
crew  to  begin  repair  operations  —  an 
indication  of  the  promptness  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  these  units  of  the 
Gray  Fleet  operate. 


MONTEREY  PARK  EVENT 
GETS  'SOUND'  AID 

ROUNDING  OUT  FOUR  days  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  MPSU  operators 
to  bring  Technocracy  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  in  California,  was  the 
night  civic  parade  held  June  17  in  the 
Monterey"  Park  locale.  Sound  cars  and 
lights  'galore'  were  scattered  along 
Garvey  Blvd.,  and  the  'Big  Eye'  graced 
with  'teen-age  and  'little  Technocrats' 
took  part.  This  event  drew  thousands 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  valley, 
and  many  complimentary  comments 
were  offered  the  operators  and  their 
equipment. 


Front  page:  Portion  of  Gray  Fleet  to 
Big  Eye  in  Loyalty  Day  Parade,  Los 
Angeles,  May  1st.  —  Techphoto  by 
Phebus.) 


TECHNOCRACY 

TECHNOCRACY  Inc.  is  a  non-profit  membership  organ- 
ization incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  Continental  Organization  with  offices  and 
members  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  It  is  not  a  financial  racket  or  a  political  party. 

TECHNOCRACY  Inc.  operates  only  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  through  the  structure  of  its  own  Contin- 
ental Headquarters,  Area  controls,  Regional  Divisions, 
Sections,  and  Organizers  as  a  self-disciplined,  self-con- 
trolled organization.  It  has  no  affiliations  with  any  other 
organization,  movement,  or  association,  whether  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere. 

TECHNOCRACY  points  out  that  this  Continent  has  the 
natural  resources,  the  physical  equipment,  and  the  train- 
ed personnel  to  produce  and  distribute  an  abundance. 

TECHNOCRACY  finds  that  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  an  abundance  of  physical  wealth  on  a  Continental 
scale  for  the  use  of  all  Continental  citizens  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  Continental  technological  control — a 
government  of  function — a  Technate. 

TECHNOCRACY  declares  that  this  Continent  has  a  ren- 
dezvous with  Destiny;  that  this  Continent  must  decide 
between  Abundance  and  Chaos  within  the  next  few 
years.  Technocracy  realizes  that  this  decision  must  be 
made  by  a  mass  movement  of  North  Americans  trained 
and  self-disciplined,  capable  of  operating  a  technological 
mechanism  of  production  and  distribution  on  the  Con- 
tinent when  the  present  Price  System  becomes  impotent 
to  operate.  Technocracy  Inc.  is  notifying  every  intelligent 
and  courageous  North  American  that  his  future  tomor- 
row rests  on  what  he  does  today.  Technocracy  offers  the 
specifications  and  the  blueprints  of  Continental  physical 
operations  for  the  production  of  abundance  for  every 
citizen. 

Doctor,  Lawyer,  Storekeeper,  Farmer,  Mechanic,  Teach- 
er, Preacher  or  Housewife — as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
American — you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 

Address:  Section  2,  Regional  Division  11549.  Technocracy 

Inc.,  Kimberley,  B.  C. 

Continental  Headquarters  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  at 

155  East  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Vacationists  to  British  Columbia  from  central  and  western  states  will  have  the  opportunity  to  'get  acquainted'  with  Technocracy 
through  a  perusal  of  a  'traveler's  guide'  being  distributed  to  those  contemplating  a  trip  in  that  region.  Reproduced  above  is  the 
cover  of  the  booklet  and  the  'ad'   appearing  therein. 
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Left:  Roadside  Monad  Marker  on  Columbia  River,  near  Windermere,  B.  C.  Center:  Sound  unit  of  Kimberley  Section  in  use 
in  zone  ski  tournament,  announcing  races,  etc.  Right:  Roadside  Monad  Marker  located  in  upper  Windemere  Valley,  near 
Golden.  B.C.  (Techphotos.) 


'SMALL'  MOTORCADES 
DRAW  ATTENTION 

AMONG  OTHER  activities  taking 
place  in  southern  California  during  the 
month  were  motorcades  to  call  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  Technocracy  lec- 
tures in  Alhambra,  Hawthorne,  Holly- 
wood, North  Adams,  and  Compton,  as 
well  as  several  others  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  area.  A  significant  event 
of  the  month  was  the  motorcade  to 
Ontario,  where  the  estimated  crowd 
viewing  Technocracy's  equipment  was 
over  the  hundred  thousand  mark!  The 
Ontario  event  took  place  June  18,  and 
was  attended  by  a  rather  small,  but 
impressive  delegation  of  the  Gray 
Fleet. 


Even  the  traveling  vacationer  is  not 
exempt  as  far  as  Technocracy  is  con- 
cerned !  Oren  McGraw,  Organizer 
working  out  of  Section  2,  R.D.  I  1549, 
Kimberley,  B.C.,  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  contact  those  traveling 
in  the  British  Columbia  area  by  sub- 
scribing to  a  page  'ad'  in  the  booklet 
'Kimberley  to  Banff,'  produced  by  the 
Kimberley  Board  of  Trade  as  a  'va- 
cation guide'  to  tourists. 

The  booklet,  calling  attention  to  the 


unsurpassed  natural  beauties  of  the 
district,  was  published  for  distribution 
to  tourist  centers  in  central  and  western 
United  States.  To  date,  reports  claim 
a  distribution  in  42  such  centers,  each 
center  taking  100  copies.  There  is  no 
local  distribution. 

The  'ad'  appears  on  the  page  follow- 
ing the  'Points  of  Interest'  map  in  the 
center  of  the  booklet,  a  position  which 
can  hardly  be  overlooked  by  the 
reader.  A  reproduction  of  the  booklet 
cover  and  Technocracy's  'ad'  is  con- 
tained in  this  issue  of  The  TECHNO- 
CRAT. 


Right:  Road  sign  2  miles  east  of  Ferni,  B.C.,  (Crow's  Nest  Pass,  B.C.)    Center:  Mobile  Sound  Unit  of  Kimberley  Section  at 
ski  tournament.    Right:  Another  road  sign,  between  Kimberley  and  Cranbrook,  B.C. — (Techphotos.) 
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Something  on  the  Ball 


American  politics,  while  they  may  be  superior  to  other  brands,  still  fall  tar  short 
of  what  a  social  system — scientifically  administered — could  do  for  the  people  of 
this  Continent.  Why  not  put  this  system  into  operation  and  begin  to  live  more 
abundantly— NOW! 


THE  FOREMOST  concern  of  the 
world  today  is  the  establishment  of  a 
satisfactory  social  order.  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing contention  that  this  can  only 
come  about  through  political  manipula- 
tion. The  broad  and  unquestioned  ac- 
ceptance of  political  dominance  in  the 


to   lose 
them. 


his   head   in   the   discussion   of 


WHILE  THE  REST  of  the  world  is 
embroiled  in  political  contests  that  are 
not  likely  to  be  settled  in  the  forsee- 
able   future,   America    has   the   oppor- 


cedures  upon  which  it  operates  are  de- 
rived by  experiment  and  investigation. 
The  nature  of  the  problem  itself  de- 
termines the  answer.  Progress  is  made 
by  the  accumulation  of  verifiable  knowl- 
edge and  not  by  gathering  opinions  or 
referring  to  the  authority  of  precedent. 


°  THE  TECHNATE  OF  AMERICA 
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THE   ENERGY  CERTIFICATE 
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A  CONTINENTAL  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  SUBJECT  TO  FLUCTUATION  OF  VALUE' 

A  24  HOUR  INVENTORY  SUBJECT  TO  THEFT  OR  LOSS 
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GUARANTEE  OF  SECURITY  A  MEANS  TO  WEALTH  OR  PRESTIGE 

A  MEANS  OF  CREATING  DEBT 


The  Energy  Certifi- 
cate— a  scientific 
means  of  distribu- 
ting an  abundance, 
which  is  possible 
through  the  use  of 
technology  coupled 
with  extraneous 
energy  and  scien- 
tific administration. 


field  of  social  guidance  has  led  to  an 
endless  conflict  of  ideologies.  The  is- 
sues and  the  decisions  that  actually 
affect  the  course  of  human  progress 
for  better  or  for  worse  have  been  al- 
most hopelessly  obscured  in  this  ideo- 
logical struggle.  It  has  become  just 
about  as  easy  for  a  man  to  lose  his 
life  in  the  defense  of  one  or  another  of 
these  ideologies  as  it  has  been  for  him 


tunity  of  turning  to  another  alternative 
in  the  management  of  its  social  affairs. 
This  alternative  bears  up  under  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  the  most  exacting 
demands  as  the  only  practical  answer 
to  the  American  social  problem. 

WE  REFER  TO  scientific  administra- 
tion. It  differs  from  other  control 
methods    in    that   the    plans    and    pro- 


dent.  Science  is  guided  solely  by 
fact.  In  contrast,  politics  is  domi- 
nated by  the  opinions  most  likely  to 
gain  popular  support — regardless  of 
their     applicability    or    their    merit. 

THE  CREATION  of  a  reliable  foot- 
ing upon  which  to  engage  in  social  dis- 
cussion is  exceedingly  difficult.  We  can 
(CONTINUED  ON   NEXT  PAGE) 
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thank  centuries  of  deception  and  in- 
trigue for  the  inflammatory  and  emo- 
tional atmosphere  that  surrounds  the 
subject  today. 

A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  a  body  of 
thought  called  Technocracy  arose  to 
cope  with  this  situation.  Technocracy 
contends  that  the  solution  of  social 
problems,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
The  grave  situations  we  face  abroad 
are  secondary  to  the  ones  we  face  in- 
ternally and  unless  these  intimate  af- 
fairs are  conclusively  dealt  with  we  can 
expect  only  more  serious  difficulties  to 
grow  out  of  them. 

IF  WE  ARE  GOING  to  come  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  require- 
ment of  social  and  individual  existence 
there  are  certain  points  we  must  con- 
cede. 

FIRST,  we  must  realize  that  society 
is  here  to  stay,  and  that,  regardless  of 
our  wishful  thinking,  every  individual 
must  conform  to  a  social  pattern  of 
some  sort  or  depart  this  planet. 

SECOND,  we  must  accept  social 
control  as  imperative,  otherwise  an- 
archy and  chaos  will  destroy  us. 

THIRD,  (and  it  is  here  that  we  must 
exhibit  a  superior  brand  of  intelligence) 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  recognize 
that  society — like  everything  else  on 
earth — is  an  evolutionary  thing,  chang- 
ing from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year. 

IN  ACCEPTING  this  concept  of 
society,  we  are  then  prepared  to  view 
the  subject  objectively  and  to  realize 
that  our  heated  political  loyalties  are 
static  in  nature  and  contrary  to  social 
progression.    Stubborn   political   inhibi- 


Federal  Judge  Elwyn  Shaw,  in  hand- 
ing down  a  ruling  in  Chicago,  held  the 
rent  control  act  as  unconstitutional 
because  of  'granting  unbridled  ad- 
ministrative powers  to  states,  muni- 
cipalities or  town  meetings'.  How- 
ever, Tighe  E.  Woods,  administrator, 
said    rent    control    'will    be    enforced.' 

—(Labor) 


tions  can  force  social  evolution  into 
a  chaotic  state,  whereas  an  administra- 
tion by  science — using  the  same  tech- 
nological control  pattern  in  our  society 


which  we  now  employ  in  our  industry — 
can  guarantee  a  steady  and  progres- 
sive improvement  of  social  conditions. 

THE  AGE-OLD  STRIFE  between  the 
individual  and  society,  or  between  the 
individual  and  government,  is  reaching 
a  feverish  pitch.    All  present  social  in- 


Most  people  in  the  U.  S.  are  really 
on  an  inflationary  treadmill.  The  higher 
their  current  income  goes,  the  higher 
prices  go.  Result  is  that  "real"  income 
shows  little  change.  Some  even  shrink. 
Pensioners,  depending  on  fixed  in- 
comes, are  worse  and  worse  off. 

U.  S.  News,  Sept.  24.  1948 


stitutions,  arising  as  they  have  from  a 
past  of  ignorance  and  squalor,  are  de- 
signed to  fail  the  individual  in  his  hopes 
for  a  better  life.  Only  science  offers 
the  individual  a  chance  to  become  the 
master  of  his  environment. 

IN  TECHNOCRACY  we  see  an  in- 
telligent readjustment  of  the  factors 
which  cause  social  friction  and  the 
establishment  of  a  healthy  environment 
for  both  the  individual  and  society. 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  simple  distribution  device 
based  upon  calculation  and  measure- 
ment in  place  of  our  present  compli- 
cated Price  System  based  on  values 
which  defies  the  most  astute  thinker  to 
find  any  way  for  it  to  be  used  success- 
fully in  the  distribution  of  abundance. 

UNDER  A  PRICE  SYSTEM  individ- 
uals compete  with  each  other  for  a 
share  of  the  income  without  regard  to 
the  necessity,  or  even  the  desirability, 
of  the  service  performed.  Under  a 
scientific  system,  using  units  of  energy 
as  a  measuring  device  for  computing 
the  cost  of  production,  individuals 
would  compete  with  each  other  only 
for  excellence  of  performance  in  their 
chosen  field.  The  difference  would  be 
that  activities  which  render  no  benefit 
to  either  the  individual  or  society  would 
be  discontinued. 

IT  IS  CURIOUS  to  note  in  passing 
that  these  four  activities  —  politics, 
crime,  business  (the  making  of  money), 
and  law  (litigation) — now  consume  the 
major  portion  of  the  time  and  energies 
of  our  population  and  yet  they  do  not 
contribute  a  single  indispensible  thing 
to  the  conduct  of  a  healthy  society. 


WHEN  THE  CHIPS  are  down,  we'll 
place  our  bet  on  science.  All  political 
concepts  are  blood  brothers  under  the 
skin.  We  will  not  argue  about  our 
American  brand  of  politics  being  su- 
perior to  others — but  it  still  falls  far 
short  of  what  a  social  system,  scientifi- 
cally administered,  ycould  do  for  the 
people  of  this  continent.  We  have  no 
patience  with  the  apologist  who  admits 
our  many  shortcomings  and  yet  refuses 
the  most  elemental  steps  toward  the 
correction  of  them. 


TECHNOCRACY  HAS  something 
on  the  ball — the  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
it  into  operation  and  begin  to  live  more 
abundantly. 

— Gertrude  Berg 


Philosophy 
Can  Not  Solve 
Our  Problem 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  8) 


phone  DOES  NOT  function.  This  is  a 
functional  setup.  The  mechanical  de- 
vices, equipment,  wire,  and  electric 
current  used  must  meet  the  demands  of 
the  laws  of  physics  and  technology. 
Opinions,  morals,  ethics,  philosophy  do 
not  count.  This  is  technological  control. 

THIS  SAME  PROCEDURE  may  be 
applied  to  the  job  of  producing  goods 
and  services  in  abundance  for  every 
citizen  of  North  America.  This  would 
require  so  little  human  effort  and  time 
that  all  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
seek  and  find  the  highest  personal  de- 
velopment of  which  each  is  capable. 
Every  facility  for  that  development 
would  be  available  and  all  would  be 
encouraged  in  every  way  to  take  full 
advantage  of  them. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  pointed  out  that  our 
ability  to  produce  an  abundance  is 
destroying  monetary  value  and  making 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  distribute 
to  those  who  must  use  and  consume  it, 
the  abundance  of  food  and  services  we 
are  able  to  produce.  We  are  fast  ap- 
proaching an  impasse. 

(CONTINUED  ON   NEXT  PAGE) 
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THE  CONVERSION  of  extraneous 
energy  is  involved  in  all  physical  opera- 
tions and  the  unit  (any  unit  agreed 
upon)  of  energy  must  be  properly  used 
as  the  unit  of  measurement.  Extraneous 
energy  is  that  which  is  extraneous  to 
the  human  body.  The  unit  of  energy 
does  not  vary.  It  is  the  same  today, 
tomorrow,  yesterday;  at  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Ha- 
waii, or  Bermuda.  It  IS  a  unit  of  MEAS- 
UREMENT. In  the  Technate  of  America 
energy  certificates  will  be  issued  to 
represent  the  total  amount  of  NET 
energy  converted  in  the  making  of 
goods  and  the  provision  of  services. 
All  operating,  replacement,  mainte- 
nance, and  expansion  costs  (in  energy), 
all  costs  of  communal  services  and  pro- 
visions (such  as  local  transportation, 
food,  public  health,  and  minimum  hous- 
ing space  for  each  individual)  will  be 
deducted  from  the  total  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  net  energy.  This  net 
energy  represents  goods  available  for 
consumption,  just  as  a  warehouse  re- 
ceipt represents  goods  in  the  ware- 
house. Every  adult  above  25  years  of 
age  will  receive,  as  his  or  her  share  of 
purchasing  power,  an  equal  part  of  the 
total  net  energy  converted,  and  from 
birth  to  the  25th  year  every  individual 
will   receive   a   maintenance  allowance. 

THE  CERTIFICATES  will  be  issued 
directly  to  the  individual.  They  are 
non-transferable  and  non-negotiable; 
and  therefore  cannot  be  stolen,  lost, 
loaned,  borrowed,  or  given  away.  They 
are  non-cumulative.  Therefore  cannot 
be  saved;  and  do  not  bear  interest. 
They  need  not  be  spent,  but  lose  their 
validity  after  a  designated  time  period. 
Women  will  receive  the  same  amount 
of  certificates  as  men  and  receive  them 
entirely  independent  of  men. 

THE  ENERGY  CERTIFICATE,  as  a 
medium  of  DISTRIBUTION,  provides  a 
bookkeeping  symbol  which  automatical- 
ly balances  production  with  consump- 
tion. Energy  certificates,  when  used  to 
purchase  any  commodity,  automatically 
write  that  commodity  off  the  inventory 
and  constitute  an  order  for  its  replace- 
ment. 

THE  CONSUMER,  by  using  the  cer- 
tificate, automatically  orders  what  is 
to  be  produced — a  direct  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  made  articulate 
for  the  first  time  in  human  history.  No 
question  of  price,  profit,  or  money  cost 
is    involved.    Available   energy,    mate- 


rials, technical  and  engineering  skill  are 
the  determining  factors. 

IN  OUR  PRESENT  Price  System 
economy,  people,  of  necessity,  try  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  'best  paying' 
jobs.  In  the  Technate  of  America,  in- 
stead of  people  hunting  jobs,  jobs  will 
hunt  the  most  capable  people  to  fill 
them.  'Making  a  living'  will  no  longer 
be  a  part  of  life.  A  living — a  REAL 
living — of  a  higher  standard  than  any 
ever  enjoyed  by  a  people,  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Technate  of  America  to 
every  citizen. 

AN  EXHAUSTIVE  survey  of  the  po- 
tential productive  capacity  of  North 
America,  by  the  engineers,  economists, 
scientists  and  technicians  who  organ- 
ized Technocracy  Incorporated,  shows 
that  four  hours  a  day,  four  days  a 
week,  165  days  a  year,  from  each  able 
bodied  citizen,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  forty-five,  will  provide 
a  living  for  every  adult  citizen  equiva- 
lent to  $20,000.00  a  year  based  on 
1929  prices.  This  would  give  every  citi- 
zen an  abundance  of  time  to  follow  a 
hobby,  to  travel  or  study  and,  if  he 
wishes,  to  promote,  develop,  and  enjoy 
those  cultural,  moral,  ethical,  and  spiri- 
tual values  the  expression  of  which  is 
claimed  by  some  to  be  life's  highest 
purpose. 

TECHNOCRACY  does  not  ask  you 
to  accept  or  believe  anything.  Tech- 
nocracy presents  facts  which  you,  your- 
self, may  check  if  you  are  willing  to 
investigate.  Technocrats  invite  your  in- 
vestigation of  their  program  and  offer 
every  assistance  within  their  power  to 
help  you  understand  it.  Join  Technoc- 
racy now  and  help  in  the  work  we  have 
undertaken — the  building  of  the  new 
America. 

— L.  C.  Clark 


The  largest  stand  of  Ponderosa  Pine 
in  the  United  States  is  in  Arizona,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  says.  — 
U.S.D.C,  July  15,   1949. 


Cost  of  production  is  given  as  the 
reason  for  20%  fewer  feature  releases 
by  major  film  studios.  Reduction  was 
from  520  films  in  1939  to  416  in  1947. 
Production  cost  increased  more  than 
50%.— U.S.D.C,  July    15,    1949. 


The  Reader's 
Corner . . . 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  8) 

IN  THIS  CONNECTION,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  in  passing  that  Gerald 
Wendt,  editorial  director  of  Science 
Illustrated,  in  an  article  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  May  1949,  makes  the 
statement  that  'for  every  person  in  the 
United  States  the  energy  provided 
from  cheap  fuels  is  about  300,000  calo- 
ries per  day  .  .  .'  No  basis  for  this 
fanciful  figure  is  given;  and,  in  the  light 
of  more  reliable  sources  of  information, 
it  is  highly  misleading.) 

ALTHOUGH  THE  conversion  of 
200,000  kilogram  calories  of  energy  per 
person  per  day  constitutes  the  theo- 
retical upper  limits  at  which  the  Price 
System  can  operate,  the  possibility  is 
that  a  considerably  smaller  amount  of 
energy  will  throw  the  system  into  such 
violent  oscillations  that  it  cannot  hold 
together,  and  a  different  form  of  social 
control  will  be  mandatory.  This  will  not 
require  vast  supplies  of  energy  from 
atomic  fission  or  any  other  new  source, 
but  merely  a  moderate  increase  in  en- 
ergy derived  fromlconventional  sources. 
In  fact,  the  present  rate  of  energy  con- 
version is  sufficiently  great  to  create  a 
highly  unstable  situation  in  the  Price 
System  operations  of  this  Continent — 
and  new  energy  converting  capacity  is 
being  installed  continuously. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  by  the  term  'Social 
Change'? 

SOCIAL  CHANGE  is  any  change 
in  the  social  system  which  produces  a 
measurable  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
ability  to  do  work  and  thereby  produce 
physical  wealth.  Thus  the  invention  of 
the  bow  and  arrow,  to  use  a  simple 
example,  made  it  possible  for  primi- 
tive man  to  secure  meat  animals  more 
efficiently  than  by  the  simple  hunting 
techniques  of  that  day.  A  change  in 
the  direction  of  primitive  society  such 
as  substituting  one  chief  for  another, 
would  not  be  Social  Change  because 
it  would  not  in  itself  result  in  any  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  obtaining  physical 
goods  and  services. 

WHEN  THE  Bolsheviks  took  over  in 
Russia  a  political  change  resulted.  The 
shift  from  the  government  of  the  Tzar 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  26) 
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NEWS  ITEMS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED  FROM  THE  NATION'S  PRESS 


Compiled  by  the  Staff  of 
The  TECHNOCRAT 


A  SOLACING  THOUGHT! 

BARRON'S  (the  national  business 
and  financial  weekly)  as  a  final  illustra- 
tion of  the  silver  lining  in  the  depres- 
sion cloud,  offers  this  solacing  thought: 
'Layoffs  are  painful,  but  they  do  induce 
those  who  are  still  on  the  job  to  work 
harder;  and  they  tend  to  bring  the 
working  force  of  the  nation  down  to 
where  it  includes  only  those  who  really 
want  jobs.  It  weeds  out  the  temporary 
and  the  casual  workers  and  those  who 
are  normally  experimenting  with  jobs.' 
—In  Fact,  July  4,  1949. 


BRING  THE  MOUNTAIN  .  .  . 

NORTH  HOLLYWOOD,  Cal.— (AP) 
— Taking  his  cue  from  a  drive-in  the- 
ater, the  Rev.  N.  L.  Hammer  of  the 
Lutheran  church  here  delivered  a  45- 
minute  sermon  to  some  I  60  members  of 
the  church  who  drove  54  cars  into  the 
parking  lot.  Terming  it  a  'worthy  ex- 
periment', the  pastor  said:  'A  lot  of 
people  like  to  drive  Sundays:  it's  hard 
to  get  them  into  church.  This  way  they 
come  dressed  for  an  outing  and  leave 
right  after  the  service.' — Los  Angeles 
Daily  News. 


NEPOTISM  SUPREME! 

A  CHECK  of  the  House  payroll  for 
January,  1949,  shows  that  at  least  59 
of  the  435  members  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress had  relatives  on  their  clerk  rolls, 
receiving  salaries  at  an  aggregate  (pro- 
jected) annual  rate  of  more  than  $260,- 
000.  One  lists  a  brother  who  spends 
all  his  time  in  northern  New  York. — 
Sen.  Wm.  Langer  (Liberty)  July,    1949. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  OBSOLESCENSE 

DRAFTING  PLANS  for  a  store  of 
the  future,  a  suit  and  cloak  tycoon  de- 
picts escalators  instead  of  elevators, 
underground  and  roof  parking  for  autos 
and  planes,  and  selection  of  merchan- 
dise by  television.  The  question  was 
immediately  asked:  'What  will  become 
of  the  poor  shoplifter?'  —  Federation 
News,  July   16,    1949. 


THAT  SPECTRE  AGAIN! 

WASHINGTON,  July  1 9.  —  (UP)  — 
Sen.  James  E.  Murray,  (D)  Mont.,  today 
proposed  a  special  session  of  congress 
this  fall  to  act  on  legislation  to  com- 
bat unemployment.  In  a  speech  deliv- 
ered before  the  'full  employment'  con- 
ference of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  Murray  said  that  immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  on  such  legislation 
because  'the  possibility  .  .  .  that  unem- 
ployment may  increase.' — Los  Angeles 
Daily  News. 


BON  MOT  OF  THE  MONTH 

LOS  ANGELES  county  board  of 
supervisors,  acting  on  the  ground 
that  exclusiveness  of  beach  clubs 
and  golf  courses  is  an  asset,  cut 
taxable  values  of  22  golf  courses 
and  a  beach  club  from  25  to  50%. 
Attorney  A.  J.  Hill,  in  his  com- 
plaint, stated  that  'the  burden  of 
taxes  is  becoming  so  great  that 
private  golf  clubs  are  folding  up,' 
and  immediately  got  action  when 
Supervisor  Roger  Jessup  agreed, 
saying:  'If  these  people  didn't 
want  something  exclusive,  this  (the 
Bel  Air  Bay  Club)  would  be  a  pub- 
lic beach  and  would  be  off  the  tax 
rolls  entirely.'  In  contrast,  Super- 
visor Raymond  V.  Darby,  in  answer 
to  a  complaint  by  John  Kosak  that 
I  can't  eat — taxes  are  more  every 
year),  said:  'I  feel  like  advising  such 
elderly  people  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty and  go  on  relief!'  —  L.  A. 
Examiner,  July   19,   1949. 


MORE  ABUNDANCE 

WASHINGTON,  July  6,  1949— The 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission  today  announced  that 
ships  from  the  reserve  fleet  will  be  used 
for  emergency  grain  storage,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  help  meet  the  need  for  addi- 
tional temporary  storage  for  the  large 
grain  crops  being  harvested  this  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  12  vessels  se- 
lected will  provide  storage  for  3,200,- 
000  bushels  of  grain.— U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin. 


GOOD  NEWS  ...  IF 

MONTREAL  —  SHOPPERS  should 
shave  10  to  15%  off  their  clothing  bill 
for  their  family — if  they  shop  around, 
is  what  Paul  Deacon,  of  the  Financial 
Post,  (Canadian)  says.  Increasing  com- 
petition among  manufacturers  and 
mills  is  given  as  the  reason. — Financial 
Post,  July   16,   1949. 

YOU  HAVE  THE  'DOUGH!' 

OTTAWA  —  Canadian  exports  of 
between  $100  and  $250  millions,  and 
jobs  affecting  between  15,000  and 
40,000  people  will  be  directly  affected 
by  the  outcome  of  decisions  now  taking 
place  in  London.  Talks  of  cutting  $400 
to  $500  millions  in  purchases  from 
North  America,  would  leave  Canada 
'holding  the  sack'  to  the  tune  of  at 
least  $200  millions.  —  Financial  Post, 
July   16,   1949. 

ANENT  RESEARCH 

An  'electronic  brain',  developed 
jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  stores  vast  amounts  of 
scientific  information,  automatically 
'Pores'  over  it,  selects  what  is  sought 
after  by  its  operator — and  then  hands 
him  copies  of  what  he  wants.  The  new 
machine  takes  only  about  15  minutes 
to  review  all  the  entries  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  last  30  years  in  'Chemical 
Abstracts,'  a  standard  guide  to  all 
chemical  research,  a  job  formerly  tak- 
ing from  days  to  weeks. — Bulletin  of 
Commerce,  U.S.D.C,  July   15,   1949. 

WHO  PAYS  THEM? 

IN  THE  MATTER  of  corporation 
earnings,  or  rather,  a  lack  of  them,  the 
U.S.  Treasury  is  vitally  concerned.  For 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  about  30% 
of  the  Government's  receipts  of  $38 
billion  came  from  the  corporation  tax. 
A  drop  in  corporate  profits  of  $  I  0  bil- 
lion, therefore,  means  a  decrease  of 
approximately  $3  billion  in  taxes.  It  is 
becoming  evident  that  the  Treasury 
cannot  afford  to  have  corporate  profits 
disappear. — U.  S.  News,  July  15,   1949. 
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SOCIALISM?  .  .  . 

FACTORS  CONFRONTING  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  are 
seen  as:  Increasing  power  shortages  in 
Ontario  and  New  York  State  (12,600,- 
000,000  kwh.  going  to  waste);  dwin- 
dling iron  ore  resources  in  the  Mesabi 
Region,  and  new  discoveries  in  Que- 
bec; unprecedented  oil  consumption  in 
the  U.S.  and  new  oil  discoveries  in 
Alberta  (oil  barges  could  carry  oil), 
and  Canada-U.S.  defense  problems,  al- 
lowing ocean-going  ships  to  penetrate 
2,000  miles  into  North  America.  — 
Inglewood  Daily  News,  June  27,    1949. 

OR  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE? 

OBJECTIONS  TO  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  are  numerous:  As  a  source  of 
hydroelectric  power  it  would  be  unre- 
liable; (if  New  York  and  New  England 
need  more  electricity,  the  solution  is 
more  steam  plants,  and  private  enter- 
prise can  and  will  construct  them  when 
they  are  desirable);  leading  American 
shipping  companies  have  informed 
Congress  that  they  would  not  use  the 
artificial  route,  and  if  they  were  to  do 
so,  American  railroads  would  be  bank- 
rupted by  the  loss  of  heavy  freight  in 
the  warm  months  of  the  year. — L.  A. 
Examiner,  June  15,  1949. 

BLAME  TELEVISION 

THE  'RECORD  WAR',  involving 
'speeds'  of  records,  78,  3 3 '/3 ,  and  45 
r.p.m.,  may  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinued slump  in  record  sales.  A  drop 
from  325  million  in  1947  to  200  million 
in  1948  is  noted  in  record  sales,  with 
sales  even  worse  this  year.  Tentative 
'peace  terms'  call  for  all  record  makers 
to  make  all  three  speeds,  thus  setting 
the  mind  of  the  public  and  manufac- 
turers at  ease.  It  would  remove  the 
fear  that  any  one  of  the  present  sys- 
tems may  become  obsolete  overnight. 
—Financial  Post,  July  16,   1949. 

CASE  LOADS  GO  UP 

IN  THE  COUNTRY  as  a  whole  and 
in  most  states,  case  loads  for  all  types 
of  public  assistance  continued  to  rise  in 
March.  In  terms  of  number  of  recipi- 
ents, the  increase  for  general  assistance 
was  roughly  equivalent  to  the  average 
monthly  rise  since  November  1948.  The 
February-March  increase  in  the  number 
of  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children  was  larger  than  in  any  other 
postwar  period.  —  Social  Security  Bul- 
letin, May,  1949. 


PROSPERITY?— JUST  BORROW! 

PROOF  THAT  BUSINESS  isn't  in 
good  financial  condition  is  that  loan 
applications  are  pouring  into  all  region- 
al offices  of  the  RFC.  The  applications 
range  upward  from  $  1 ,000  into  the  mil- 
lions. As  of  March  3 1 ,  latest  date 
available  for  complete  figures,  RFC 
outstanding  loans  total  $350,000,000. 
And  new  applications  total  three  times 
greater  than  over  the  past  six  months. 
— Inglewood  Daily  News,  June  16, 
1949. 

WHAT  PRICE  ABUNDANCE 

MANUFACTURERS  ARE  finding 
that  prices  have  to  be  just  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  products  themselves.  Re- 
cent price  cuts  are:  Paint,  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.,  average  9%;  tires, 
Goodyear,  5  to  7y2%;  suits,  Goodall 
Co.,  (Palm  Beach),  $27.50  to  $19.75, 
and  menswear,  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co., 
(shirts)  $5.95  to  $2.45.— Business  Week, 
July  9,  1949. 

GENEROSITY  PERSONIFIED 

NEWSPAPER  AND  magazine  pub- 
lishers who  benefit  by  a  $200  million- 
a-year  subsidy  paid  by  the  Federal 
treasury  were  asked  by  Postmaster 
General  Donaldson:  How  much  are  you 
willing  to  lower  this  drain  on  the  tax- 
payer in  view  of  your  enormous  profits? 
The  answer  by  the  publishers  was  gen- 
erous— they  were  willing  to  make  a  $4 
million  cut! — Federation  News,  July  9, 
1949. 

ANOTHER  ABUNDANCE  EXAMPLE 

IN  THE  EARLY  days  of  limited  pro- 
duction the  price  of  penicillin  was 
about  $35  for  100,000  units,  enough  to 
treat  one  case  of  a  certain  serious  dis- 
ease. With  increasing  production  the 
price  dropped  rapidly  and  is  now 
about  18c  for  100,000  units  (wholesale) 
or  about  40c  to  the  patient.  A  penny 
now  buys  as  much  as  a  dollar  did. — 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture. 

CUTTING  WHOSE  THROAT! 

IN  FOUR  MONTHS  of  1949,  Finnish 
(wood)  pulp  exports  to  United  States 
dropped  by  83%  and  Swedish  pulp  by 
72%.  At  present,  however,  it  is  the 
European  as  well  as  the  U.S.  market 
which  is  worrying  these  countries. 
Woodpulp  from  U.S.  mills  financed  by 
ECA  funds  is  going  into  Europe  at 
prices  well  below  those  of  Scandinavian 
countries. — Financial  Post,  July  9,  1949. 


TOO  MANY  MEN! 

LINCOLN,  NEB.— (AP)— The  State 
Employment  Service  asked  that  Okla- 
homa, Kansas  and  Texas  employment 
services  discourage  migration  of  hands 
and  combines  into  Nebraska.  A  surplus 
of  men  and  machines  also  was  reported 
in  northwest  Kansas.  At  Holdredge, 
the  service  was  able  to  place  but  30 
hands  of  400  hands  reported  in  during 
last  48  hours. — Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily 
Tribune,  July  I  I,  1949. 


WHAT  ABOUT  STOCKHOLDERS? 

MADISON,  WIS.,  July  13. — UP) — 
The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  yester- 
day upheld  the  constitutionality  of  a 
2-year-old  law  prohibiting  strikes,  lock- 
outs, or  slowdowns  involving  public 
utilities.  The  court  held  the  state  legis- 
lature has  the  power  to  pass  such  a 
law  because  of  the  'vital'  public  in- 
terest involved. — L.  A.  Daily  News, 
July  13,  1949. 


TRY  TO  SELL  IT! 

IT  IS  REPORTED  that  John  L  Lewis 
proposes  that  management  and  labor 
cooperate  to  prevent  strikes,  and  that 
coal  miners  work  three  days  of  7  hours 
each  during  negotiations.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  mine  owners  to  provide  the  three 
days  work  per  week — this  they  cannot 
do  because  they  cannot  sell  that  much 
coal!— Labor  Herald,  July  8,  1949. 


Increased  efficiency  in  cigarette  fac- 
tories has  enabled  the  industry  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  factories  from  35 
in  1938  to  28  in  1947.  At  the  same 
time  employment  was  reduced  from 
30,803  in  1938  to  27,674  in  1949,  while 
cigarettes  numbering  369  billion  were 
produced  in  1947,  compared  to  only 
108.6  billion  in  1938.— U.S.D.C,  July 
f,   1949. 


Unemployment  rose  by  270,000  be- 
tween April  and  May,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau.  —  U.S.D.C,  July  I, 
1949. 


There  are  79,000  families  in  Los  An- 
geles today  living  in  sub-standard 
housing  —  Los  Angeles  City  Housing 
Authority,  July   15,    1949. 
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Control— Scientific  or  Political? 

Which  do  you  prefer — an  economy  of  scarcity,  bolstered  every  few  years  by  a 

war  to  get  rid  of  surplus,  or  an  economy  of  abundance,  based   upon   scientific 

control  plus  utilization  of  all  technological  advancements?  The  decision  is  yours 
to  make. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  thought  about 
just  what  motives  a  man,  who  has  al- 
leady  made  a  million  dollars,  to  try  to 
make  more?  Obviously,  the  first  mil- 
lion is  sufficient  to  purchase  all  the 
goods  and  services  he  and  his  family 
can  consume  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Why  then  should  so  many  mil- 
lionaires consider  themselves  highly  un- 
successful unless  they  can  make  more 
millions;  indeed  ruin  their  health,  hap- 
p;ness,  and  friendly  relations  with  their 
iellow  men,  in  a  frantic  chase  after 
still  greater  wealth. 

THE  MOTIVATION  becomes  fairly 
obvious  if  we  examine  the  uses  to  which 
large  amounts  of  private  capital  are 
put.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  in- 
come of  wealthy  people  is  spent  for 
consumer  goods  and  services.  One  can 
eat  only  so  much  food,  wear  one  suit 
of  clothes  at  a  time,  and  keep  up  but 
two  or  three  dwelling  places.  The  bulk 
of  this  wealth  is  spent,  or  'invested'  in 
capital  goods — stores,  factories,  farms, 
tools,  machinery,  materials,  patents, 
processes,  franchises,  licenses,  and  a 
host  of  other  concepts'  which  modern 
business  has  established  as  income-pro- 
ducing property.  The  wealthy  want 
these  things  not  so  much  to  provide 
them  with  consumer  goods,  but  to  give 
them  control  over  the  actions  of  as 
many  other  people  as  possible. 

SOCIOLOGISTS  generally  classify 
motivating  forces  in  human  society  un- 
der three  main  categories  —  survival, 
sex,  and  the  desire  to  'be  somebody'. 
When  considering  an  act  by  any  one 
individual,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
classify  the  motives  definitely,  because 
of  so  much  overlapping.  It  is  also  im- 
possible to  generalize  as  to  which  of 
the  three  classifications  is  more  im- 
portant, due  to  wide  individual  differ- 
ences. However,  we  may  conclude  that 
in  the  case  of  the  rich  man'  trying  to 
get  richer,  that  it  is  the  desire  to  'be 
somebody'  which  provides  the  greater 
motivation. 


THE  PURPOSE  of  this  article  will  be 
to  analyze  some  of  the  trends  now  be- 
coming apparent  in  American  business 
life,  principally  the  manner  in  which 
income  tax  laws  are  being  set  up  and 
administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  next  to  impossible  for  any  person 
without  considerable  initial  financial 
backing  to  succeed  in  establishing  a 
business.  Income  tax  is,  of  course,  only 
one  facet  of  a  many  sided  phenome- 
non, all  of  which  reflect  the  same  pic- 
ture— that  of  a  group  of  men  now  in 
control  who  don't  propose  to  allow  any 
outsiders  to    muscle  in.' 

FOR  EFFECT,  an  occasional  'Suc- 
cess Story'  is  permitted  to  'happen', 
but  the  chances  of  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  the  general  public  ever  be- 
coming 'successful'  in  business,  to  the 
extent  of  becoming  a  member  of  this 
select  group  now  in  control,  is  indeed 
infinitesimal.  Technocracy  has  often 
pointed  out,  ones  chances  are  none  too 
good  of  just  making  a  decent  living  un- 
der the  Price  System. 

A  FEW  DECADES  AGO,  it  was  rela- 
tively easy  for  a  young  man  to  become 
a  successful  business  man,  or  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  professions  or  a  trade.  If 
conditions  were  not  too  good  in  his 
native  locality,  he  could  always  move 
on  farther  west  to  new  and  virgin  terri- 
tory. By  simply  acquiring  title  to  a 
piece  of  land  and  waiting  a  few  years 
for  it  to  increase  in  monetary  value,  he 
could  become  wealthy  without  work- 
ing at  all.  In  a  sense,  the  rise  in  'value' 
of  all  types  of  property,  even  licenses 
of  the  F.C.C.,  has  been  a  phase  of  this 
'development  of  virgin  territory'  char- 
acteristic of  American  Life. 

BUT  THE  DESIRABLE  areas  of  virgin 
territory  have  now  all  been  occupied, 
and  such  expansion  and  development 
as  is  still  going  on  is  little  more  than 
the  backwash  of  the  mighty  flood  which 
settled  the  continent.  It  is  a  little  known 
fact  that,  even  in  the  lush  days  of  free 


land  for  all  takers,  real  control  of  the 
national  economy  was  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  wealthy  men.  The  fami- 
lies of  these  men  are  still  in  control, 
and  they  don't  propose  to  let  anyone 
else  join  them. 

IT  SOMETIMES  seems  like  someone 
is  going  to  make  the  grade.  An  indi- 
vidual industrialist  makes  a  few  million 
profit  out  of  war,  but  he  never  gains 
admission  to  the  inner  circle.  He  may 
come  close,  but  those  on  the  inside 
take  the  appropriate  counter-measures 
— not  just  to  squelch  him  as  an  individ- 
ual but  to  see  that  no  one  makes 
enough  money  to  seriously  threaten  the 
existing  control.  It  is  here  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  income  tax  and  inheritance 
laws  become  of  interest.  It  may  be 
argued  that  rich  men  dislike  income 
taxes  above  all  other  forms  of  taxation. 
And  the  richer  they  are  the  more  they 
dislike  them.  But  if  one  looks  behind 
the  'smoke  screen',  it  is  fairly  easy  to 
see  that  the  income  tax  laws  offer  no 
threat  to  the  few  men  in  control  of  our 
national  economy,  while  they  are  very 
effective  in  cramping  the  style  of  any 
person  who  is  trying  to  become  wealthy 
enough  to  enjoy  some  measure  of  con- 
trol. 

THE  TERM  OLIGARCHY  has  some- 
times been  applied  to  the  type  of  social 
control  now  operating  in  North  Amer- 
ica. There  is  a  relatively  small  group 
of  very  wealthy  families  who  own  or 
control  through  holding  corporations 
an  overwhelmingly  large  part  of  the  na- 
tion's business  property.  Of  these  fami- 
lies, there  is  a  still  smaller  number  of 
influential  men  who  set  the  policies  for 
their  families  to  follow.  Together  they 
are  able  to  dictate  not  only  the  policies 
of  business  as  a  whole,  but  even  those 
of  the  national,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. These  men  at  the  top  under- 
stand one  another  perfectly,  and  at 
that  level  there  is  no  struggle  for  su- 
premacy, all  that  has  been  decided 
years  ago. 
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EMILY  POST  once  said  there  were 
400,  and  proceeded  to  list  them  in  or- 
der. There  is  no  published  list  for  the 
oligarchy — it  wouldn't  do.  It  is  only 
on  the  lower  levels  that  fierce  compe- 
tition, the  mad  quest  for  money  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  crash  the  inner  circle, 
exists.  These  struggling  individuals  do 
not  know  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and 
cannot  see  how  each  is  being  played 
off  against  his  'competitor'  in  order  to 
keep  him  too  busy  to  find  out  what  is 
happening  to  him.  That  there  is  really 
no  'competition'  becomes  apparent 
when  one  goes  high  enough  to  see  that 
the  'competitors'  are  both  the  prop- 
erty of  the  same  people! 

AN  EXAMPLE  of  how  a  few  men  can 
attain  and  maintain  control  over  a 
large  block  of  income-producing  prop- 
erty is  the  stock  voting  principle  of 
corporation  law.  In  this  method  each 
share  of  stock  carries  a  vote.  The  man 
with  10,000  shares  has  10,000  votes; 
the  man  with  10  shares,  10  votes.  But 
the  man  with  10  shares  seldom  takes 
the  time  and  trouble  to  go  all  the  way 
to  the  head  office,  often  thousands  of 
miles  away,  to  cast  his  10  votes.  If  he 
does  anything  at  all  with  his  votes,  he 
signs  a  proxy  which  permits  a  'repre- 
sentative' to  cast  his  votes  for  him.  This 
'representative'  is  usually  a  large  stock- 
holder who  collects  proxies  in  further- 
ance of  some  pet  scheme  of  his  own. 
So,  the  only  votes  which  count  for  any- 
thing are  those  of  the  major  stock- 
holders. 

NEVERTHELESS,  considerable  effort 
is  expended  in  promoting  sales  of  stock 
to  small  investors,  not  only  to  raise 
money,  which  is  the  stated  reason,  but 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  conveni- 
ence, in  that  once  he  becomes  a 
stockholder,  however  small,  he  'owns'  a 
share  in  'American  Business'  and,  there- 
fore, should  defend  it  to  the  last  ditch. 
When  a  utility  company  decides  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  rate  increase,  they 
print  a  lot  of  advertising,  pointing  out 
the  'wide  basis  of  ownership'  of  the 
company's  stock,  citing  numbers  of 
stockholders  only,  and  not  proportion 
of  control  in  terms  of  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals. The  figures  cited  in  such  ad- 
vertising are  cleverly  designed  to  con- 
ceal the  real  ownership  and  control  of 
the  company. 

ANOTHER  METHOD  used  by  utility 
companies  to  justify  increased  rates  is 
in    the    management    of    bonded     in- 


debtedness. Utility  bonds  are  very 
seldom  'paid  off'.  In  'good  times'  it  is 
always  possible  to  float  a  good  sized 
bond'issue  among  the  public,  in  spite 


NEW  YORK  — (AP)  — Falling  com- 
modity prices,  increasing  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  slower  pace  in  business 
and  industry  brought  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic setup  under  government  scrutiny 
this  week.  Dominant  opinion  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  seems  to  lean  toward 
using  government  power  and  money  to 
plug  up  any  weak  spots  in  a  hope  that 
the  10-year  adventure  in  prosperity 
can  be  stabilized  on  a  high  level  .  .  . 
— (L.  A.  Times.) 


of  the  many  previous  issues  still  in  de- 
fault. When  'hard  times'  come  along, 
the  small  investor,  sorely  pressed  for 
cash,  sells  his  bonds  for  a  fraction  of 


what  he  paid  for  them  and  they  eventu- 
ally find  their  way  back  into  the  safe 
deposit  boxes  of  major  stockholders  in 
the  company.  Once  there,  no  effort 
whatsoever  is  made  to  'redeem'  them 
— quite  the  opposite.  Whether  or  not 
interest  is  paid  on  them,  they  represent 
liabilities'  on  which  to  base  demands 
for  increased  rates. 


A  COMPANY  may  have  3  to  5  mil- 
lion dollars  of  outstanding  bonds  for 
each  million  dollars  the  assets  of  the 
company  are  actually  worth,  and  the 
major  part  of  these  bonds  are  'owned' 
by  the  few  men  who  control  the  com- 
pany. The  fact  that  they  cannot  pay 
themselves  interest  on  up  to  5  times 
what  their  property  is  worth  is  used  as 
justification  for  increased  rates. 

THOSE  WHO  remember  the  de- 
pression  days,   and   noted   the  various 
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efforts  made  by  young  people  particu- 
larly to  become  established  in  business, 
will  recognize  many  of  the  things  de- 
scribed above  as  they  took  place  on  a 
local  level.  In  rural  areas,  as  power 
machinery  began  to  displace  more  and 
more  young  people  from  agriculture  at 
the  time  when  there  were  fewer  jobs 
in  industry  due  to  the  oncoming  de- 
pression, many  young  fellows  attempt- 
ed to  buy  a  motor  truck  and  go  into 
business  buying  and  selling  commodi- 
ties such  as  rock  salt,  potatoes,  apples, 
livestock,  and  coal. 

WHEN  THIS  'competition'  began  to 
be  felt  by  'established'  truck  lines,  feed 
stores,  fruit  and  vegetable  commission 
houses,  etc.,  by  means  of  lobbies  they 
saw  to  it  that  the  state  passed  laws  re- 
quiring exhorbitant  license  fees,  insur- 
ance fees,  bonding  fees,  etc.,  before 
operating  a  truck  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 'Ports  of  entry'  were  set  up  on 
state  borders,  with  innumerable  forms 
to  be  filled  out,  and  fees  to  be  paid, 
for  each  mile  the  truck  was  driven. 
These  things  were  not  an  impossible 
hurdle  for  the  well-established  truck 
line,  but  the  newcomer  had  to  become 
a  smuggler  and  sneak  around  after 
dark  to  avoid  the  law,  or  go  out  of 
business. 

THE  INCOME  TAX  laws  now  ap- 
pear in  a  different  perspective.  High 
as  the  rates  are  on  big  incomes,  they 
do  not  effect  the  relative  degree  of 
control  of  the  men  at  the  top,  while 
they  are  very  effective  in  preventing 
others  from  reaching  the  top.  The  first 
families  of  the  land  keep  right  on  be- 
ing the  first  families,  in  spite  of  in- 
come taxes,  inheritance  taxes,  property 
taxes,  or  anti-trust  laws. 

TECHNOCRACY  has  long  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  the  so- 
called  business  and  financial  control  of 
industry  exercised  by  the  'owners'  of 
the  business,  and  the  functional  or 
technical  control  exercised  by  their 
subordinates,  the  operating  engineers 
and  technicians.  The  financial  control 
has  no  useful  purpose,  indeed  the  op- 
posite; it  restricts  production  to  keep 
prices  up;  it  directs  the  engineers  to 
produce  goods  of  inferior  quality  in 
order  that  they  will  not  last  too  long, 
forcing  the  customer  to  buy  new  mer- 
chandise sooner;  it  results  in  an  infinite 
number  of  'competing'  brands  of  each 
article  to  be  on  the  market  simultane- 
ously, with  multiplicity  of  retail  selling 
and  service  outlets.  The  engineer  and 
technician  are  not  permitted  to  exer- 


cise their  natural  function  of  designing 
and  producing  better  and  longer  last- 
ing merchandise. 

THE  SOCIAL  DESIGN  prepared  by 
Technocracy  shows  that  financial  con- 
trol can  be  dispensed  with  entirely, 
permitting  engineering  and  technical 
personnel  to  organize  industry  on  a 
basis  of  efficiency  and  service  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
goods  and  services.  By  this  method, 
the  'functions'  now  being  carried  out 
by  the  financial  control  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  consumers,  who  by  their 
'purchases'  of  consumer  goods  and 
services  would  direct  the  engineers  and 
technicians  on  what  to  produce,  where, 
and  in  what  quantities. 

TECHNOCRACY  POINTS  out  that 
the  present  method  of  financial  con- 
trol bears  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
destruction  for  the  Price  System.  In 
the  first  place,  the  tremendous  power 
exercised  by  the  few  men  at  the  top 
of  American  industry  is  only  possible 
so  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
kept  in  iqnorance  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  No  lists  of  names  of  these  men 
are  ever  published.  They  see  to  it  that 
their  names  are  seldom  published  in- 
dividually in  news  stories- — they  don't 
want  the  public  to  be  familiar  with  their 
names  for  any  reason.  This  is  relatively 
easy  for  them  to  do,  as  they  are  able 
to  dictate  the  policies  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  the  radio,  television,  the 
movies,  the  churches,  the  schools,  uni- 
versities, even  the  government  and  its 
servants. 

ON  THE  NATIONAL  level,  the  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  status  quo  are 
more  and  more  being  described  by  the 
name  fascism,  and,  on  the  international 
level,  it  is  described  as  imperialism. 
The  two  terms  are  not  entirely  distinct, 
the  one  blending  into  the  other  with 
imperceptible  boundary  lines.  All 
known  forms  of  fascist  and  imperialist 
control  have  only  been  able  to  func- 
tion while  expanding  at  a  geometric 
rate.  Obviously  nothing  can  continue 
indefinitely  to  expand  geometrically 
within  a  physically  limited  area  such  as 
the  terrestrial  globe,  so  all  such  sys- 
tems bear  within  themselves  the  seeds 
of  their  own  destruction. 

THE  QUESTION  may  be  asked,  why 
do  the  technicians  and  engineers  sub- 
mit to  anti-social  financial  controls? 
The  complete  answer  would  be'  too 
lengthy  for  this  brief  article,  but  it  may 
be  pointed  out-  that  our  modern  con- 


cept of  engineering  dates  back  only  a 
few  decades  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
machine  age.  The  engineer  and  tech- 
nician are  newcomers  on  the  social 
scene,  while  financial  controllers  have 
been  with  us  for  ages.  It  took  many 
centuries  for  men  of  finance  to  learn 
their  subtle  tricks  of  getting  together 
in  combines,  to  work  in  secret,  to  build 
their  hegemonies  impregnably.  Engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  technicians  sim- 
ply haven't  organized  on  comparable 
terms. 

GIVEN  TIME,  what  type  of  society 
would  the  engineers  set  up  once  they 
had  'gotten  together'  to  the  extent  of 
being  able  to  formulate  national  poli- 
cies after  the  manner  of  our  present 
oligarchy  of  finance?  This  answer  is 
easy,  for  the  first  draft  has  already 
been  drawn  up  by  the  scientific  per- 
sonnel of  Technocracy.  The  bungling 
inefficiency  of  financial  control  would 
be  discarded  'in  toto'.  Its  place  would 
be  taken  by  a  technological  functional 
control,  operating  on  balanced  load. 
Take  shoes  for  example.  How  many 
shoes  shall  be  made?  The  financier 
says  make  only  as  many  as  can  be  sold 
for  a  profit,  and  make  them  sufficiently 
shoddy  so  the  customer  will  have  to 
come  back  for  another  pair.  The  engi- 
neer says,  'why  not  plan  to  make  as 
many  shoes  as  are  needed  for  all  the 
people?'  And  the  most  efficient  way 
to  keep  everyone  well  shod  is  to  make 
them  so  each  pair  will  last  a  long  time. 
The  engineer's  primary  concern  would 
be  providing  shoes  for  the  population, 
not  making  profits  for  the  stockholders. 

THE  SO-CALLED  democratic  move- 
ment from  its  inception  has  been  seek- 
ing to  institute  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
to  the  end  fhat  ultimately  all  forms  of 
tyranny  should  be  replaced  by  'de- 
mocracy'. On  the  whole,  this  move- 
ment has  met  with  little  success.  The 
men  of  the  oligarchy  are  still  in  con- 
trol, having  used  the  machinery  of  'de- 
mocracy' to  perpetuate  their  tyranny. 
They  will  be  unable  to  maintain  this  po- 
sition indefinitely  —  indeed  the  trends 
today  indicate  that  the  time  is  drawing 
near  when  the  American  people  will  be 
forced  by  the  march  of  events  to  adopt 
scientific  control  of  the  operating 
mechanism  of  this  continent.  The  basic 
outlines  of  this  control  have  already 
been  prepared,  waiting  only  for  you 
to  decide  that  it  shall  be  put  into  oper- 
ation. JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 
—J.  H.  Fulton 
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Social  Progress  and  Man 


Technocracy  asks  each  and  every  North  American  this  question:  For  which  are 
you  the  more  eager  to  work — the  contemplated  destruction  of  something  on  an- 
other continent,  or  the  planned  construction  of  a  high  order  of  civilization  on 
THIS  Continent?   On  your  answer  depends  the  future  of  America. 


IN  THE  LATTER  PART  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  the  people  of  France 
revolted  against  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  King 
Louis  XVI,  and  staged  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion against  the  ancient  regime.  Riding 
in  on  the  crest  of  the  revolution,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  emotional  en- 
thusiasm which  supported  it,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  assumed  command  as  the 
military  and  political  head  of  France 
and  reversed  the  social  direction  of  the 
revolution.  Napoleon's  counter-revolu- 
tion resulted  in  returning  France  to  the 
same  kind  of  political  state  which  the 
revolution  had  sought  to  destroy  and 
did,  temporarily,  suspend.  In  the  course 
of  the  slaughter  which  Napoleon  visited 
upon  Europe,  the  manhood  of  France 
was  bled  white. 


THE  HISTORY  BOOKS  make  a  big 
fuss  about  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  of  Napoleon's  double- 
cross  of  that  revolution,  which  resulted 
in  the  re-establishment  of  a  monarchy. 
Insofar  as  the  accomplishment  of  any 
direct  social  benefit  was  concerned,  the 
French  Revolution  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure. The  Napoleonic  wars  following  the 
revolution  were  a  bloody  mess  and 
equally  futile  in  providing  any  direct 
benefits  of  a  lasting  nature  to  France 
or  to  mankind.  In  recording  the  long- 
range  history  of  the  world,  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  blood- 
bath of  Europe  can  be  passed  over 
lightly.  Directly,  they  contributed  noth- 
ing of  long-term  importance.  They  can 
be  treated  merely  as  footnotes  in  the 
social  history  of  the  human  race. 


We  can  use  our  resources  in  this  manner — making  better  things  for  all  citizens  to 
use  and  enjoy  .  .  .  or  . .  . 


HOWEVER,  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic  Wars  were  not 
wholly  in  vain;  for,  out  of  each  of  them, 
indirectly,  did  arise  certain  social  ad- 
vancements of  long-term  significance, 
the  benefits  of  which  to  the  human  race 
as  a  whole  more  than  offset  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  those  events.  Out  of  the 
French  Revolution  came  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  measurement.  Conceivably,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  fight  a  bloody  revo- 
lution to  introduce  a  new  and  superior 
system  of  measurement.  However,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  metric  system 
would  have  come  into  being  at  that 
time  without  the  social  upheaval  in 
France.  For  that  reason — but  no  other 
— the  French  Revolution  was  worth- 
while. Out  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
came  the  development  of  the  sugar 
beet  and  the  canning  of  foods. 

THOSE  WERE  socially  beneficial  ac- 
complishments; and,  if  it  was  necessary 
to  fight  the  Napoleonic  Wars  to  get 
those  discoveries  introduced  to  man- 
kind, it  is  just  as  well  that  those  wars 
were  fought.  Other  than  that,  they 
were  a  stupid  blunder. 

WORLD  WAR  I  is  a  later  example  of 
a  similar  futility.  It  wasted  resources, 
destroyed  lives,  and  brought  misery 
and  hardship  to  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Directly,  it  accomplished  nothing 
of  lasting  significance.  After  the  war, 
the  same  lines,  on  the  same  fronts  of 
social  conflict,  were  re-formed  and 
preparations  were  made  for  a  still 
greater  war.  We  in  the  United  States 
learned  nothing  worthwhile  from  the 
war.  The  fact  that  we  entered  World 
War  II  on  the  same  basis  and  for  almost 
the  same  reasons  as  we  entered  World 
War  I  proves  it.  Now,  it  appears,  we 
have  learned  nothing  from  World  War 
II;  we  are  forming  the  same  lines  for 
still  another  war.  (And  we,  in  our  great- 
er wisdom,  make  fun  of  the  moth  which 
returns  time  and  time  again  to  the 
candle  flame  which  singed  its  wings!) 
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WHAT  WILL  HISTORY  record 
about  World  Wars  I  and  II?  The  books 
of  ephemeral  events  will  tell  of  the 
battles,  the  casualties,  the  brutalities, 
and  the  destruction;  they  may  even 
mention  the  huge  profits  recorded  by 
business.  But,  when  the  history  of  really 
important  events  is  written,  it  will  mere- 
ly point  to  these  wars  as  the  sparks 
which  stimulated  more  rapid  techno- 
logical development  and  increased  in- 
dustrial capacity.  This  is  the  most  that 
can  be  said  in  their  favor.  World  War 
I!  did  not  bring  fascism  to  an  end  in  the 
world,  thanks  mainly  to  the  United 
Slates  and  Britain.  We  helped  to  ne- 
gate the  only  worthwhile  social  objec- 
tive for  which  the  war  was  fought, 
although  the  opportunity  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  it  was  in  our  hands. 

WE  WONDER  at  the  peculiar  quirk 
in  'human  nature'  which  seems  to  make 
it  impossible  for  human  beings  to  or- 
ganize for  gigantic  efforts,  except  when 
those  efforts  are  to  be  used  for  destruc- 
tive purposes  or  to  frustrate  the  de- 
structive intents  of  others. 

PAST  HISTORY  indicates  that  peo- 
ple are  inclined  to  work  harder  to  build 
up  something  for  destructive  ends  than 
they  are  for  positive  ends.  For  example, 


when  did  France  ever  build  anything 
comparable  to  the  Maginot  Line  mere- 
ly for  the  general  welfare  of  the  French 
people? 

TECHNOCRACY  does  not  accept 
the  view,  however,  that  destruction  is 
the  only  objective  for  which  human  be- 
ings can  be  organized  to  do  work  on  a 
large  scale.  Technocracy  maintains  that 
the  citizens  of  North  America  can  be 
organized  for  the  greatest  constructive 
job  in  history  without  the  emotional 
stimulus  of  anticipated  destruction  as 
its  primary  motivation.  Let  us  initiate 
a  program  of  construction  on  this  Con- 
tinent for  the  benefit  of  all  North 
Americans  and  we  shall  expose  as  a 
fraud  for  all  time  the  nurtured  supersti- 
tition  that  human  beings  can  be  stimu- 
lated to  positive  action  only  through 
the  incentives  of  destruction  or  business 
profits. 

TECHNOCRACY  IS  ORGANIZ- 
ING FOR  A  POSITIVE  OBJECTIVE. 
The  supremacy  of  North  America  will 
rise  or  fall  as  its  people  support  or  fail 
to  support  this  objective.  We  contend 
that  human  progress  does  not  have  to 


come  by  haphazard  and  stumbling  steps 
in  the  course  of  the  struggles  inherent 
in  social  evolution.  Such  struggles  and 
uncertainties  can  be  eliminated.  Hu- 
man progress  can  be  designed  and  exe- 
cuted as  a  matter  of  planned  progres- 
sion. There  is  no  valjd  reason  why  we 
cannot  plan  the  next  step  ahead  before 
we  take  it. 

TECHNOCRACY  asks  of  each  North 
American  this  question:  For  which  are 
you  the  more  eager  to  work,  the  con- 
templated destruction  of  something 
thousands  of  miles  away  or  the  planned 
construction  of  a  high  order  of  civiliza- 
tion on  this  Continent? 

— Wilton  Ivie 


TB'  BENEFIT  CARNIVAL 
AIDED  BY  GRAY  FLEET 

A  COLORFUL  and  entertaining  as- 
signment was  filled  the  evening  of  June 
I  I,  when  the  'TB'  Benefit  Street  Carni- 
val requested  'sound'  and  'light'.  MPSU 
units,  a  portable  bank  of  flood  lights, 
and  the  'Big  Eye'  were  used  on  this 
occasion,  before  an  estimated  attend- 
ance of  over  3,00  people. 


The  Reader's 
Corner ... 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   19) 

to  that  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  did  not, 
m  itself,  produce  any  increase  in  Rus- 
sia's ability  to  produce  wealth.  When 
the  new  government,  in  the  1930s,  in- 
augurated the  various  'Five  Year'  plans 
for  industrial  expansion,  a  real  Social 
Change  began  to  take  place  as  Rus- 
sia's ability  to  produce  physical  wealth 
began  to  increase. 

SOCIAL  CHANGE  in  this  country 
has  occurred  at  a  staggering  rate  as 
improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  pro- 
duction have  made  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce more  and  more  physical  wealth 
with  fewer  men  in  less  time.  Today, 
automatic  technological  equipment  in 
our  factories  and  on  our  farms  is  the 
chief  creator  of  Social  Change. 


...  we  can  use  them  in  destroying,  in  an  effort  to,  keep  a  decadent  Price  System 
in  operation.   Which  do  YOU  prefer? — (Photo,  Army  Air  Forces.) 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  on  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  50  members  and  run- 
ning up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissons  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol    signifying    balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers,  and  economists  that 
became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Yorlc  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion   of  the    nearest   Technocracy    unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's 
membership  is  a  composite  of  all  the  occu- 
pations, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  poli- 
ticians is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — so 
long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — you 
are    welcome    in    Technocracy. 
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Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  out- 
lining Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent,      y 


Pamphlets 

Introduction   to   Technocracy...  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change.  .  .  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The   Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science  vs.  Chaos 10c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate 

of  Survival    1 5c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'.  .  10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong".  .  15c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way.  .  .  I5c 
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issues,  $1;    12  issues,  $2.50. 
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17,  N.  Y.  15c;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1166  West  Georgia 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  25c  per  copy;  5 
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Technocracy  does  not  seek  a  solution  to  the  individual  problems  of  the 
human  variables  in  the  society  of  North  America  ...  all  are  in  the  same 
boat,  and  on  this  boat  there  are  no  individual  life  preservers.  We  all  stay 
afloat  and  go  in  the  same  direction  or  we  all  go  down  together  . . .  Price 
System  developments  on  this  continent  are  preparing  you  for  a  show- 
down. The  only  way  you  can  escape  this  showdown  is  to  achieve  a 
state  of  zero  metabolism  in  the  near  future.  If  you  doubt  this,  then,  what 
is  your  answer  to  these  questions:  How  will  the  national  government 
balance  its  budget  and  pay  off  the  federal  debt?  How  will  the  thirty 
million  people  recently  engaged  in  war  work  and  the  armed  forces, 
plus  the  new  ones  coming  of  age,  be  gainfully  employed?  How  will  the 
great  productive  capacity  of  our  technology  be  used;  and  how  will  its 
products  be  distributed  under  the  price  system?  How  will  you  be  able 
to  convince  the  majority  of  the  people  that  they  deserve  no  more  than 
a  minimum  subsistence  on  relief?  How  is  the  government  going  to  get 
enough  taxes  to  finance  this  new  deal,  and  at  the  same  time  create 
enough  debt  to  save  business?  Answer  us,  please.  If  you  cannot,  what 
grounds  do  you  have  for  your  faith  in  the  Price  System?  Technocracy 
can  answer  YOUR  questions;  can  you  answer  OURS? — 'Make  Way  for 
Social  Change,'  by  Wilton  Ivie. 
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Free  Enterprise  Unlimited 


THE  POLITICAL  and  business  leadership  of  America  condemns  the  planned  welfare  of  the  individual  American  citizen 
with  a  vehemence  that  can  be  matched  only  in  a  fascistic  order  of  society.      Yet,  the  political  and  business  leadership 
of  America  is  going  all  out  to  provide  a  'welfare  state'    for  corporate  business  enterprise.      Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan,  taking  his  cue  from  the  pronouncements  of  hi:  political   and  business  associates  has   come   forward  with  a 
naive  plan  for  subsidizing  agricultural  enterprise. 

Briefly,  the  Brannan  Plan  consists  of  the  following  simple  procedure:  The  government  shall  determine  a  'fair  price' 
for  certain  farm  commodities — a  sort  of  'parity'  price.  The  farmers  may  then  go  ahead  and  raise  as  much  of  these  crops 
as  they  desire  and  sell  them  on  the  open  market  for  whatever  they  will  bring.  The  government  will  pay  the  farmers  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and  the  'fair*  price.  In  terms  of  present  day  economics,  this  Plan  is  absurdly  simple; 
and,  perhaps,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  majority  of  the  business  and  political  leaders  have  turned  their  vituperation 
upon  the  Brannan  Plan. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  are  even  more  controlling;  of  these  we  shall  mention  only  a  couple.  One,  payments 
would  be  made  directly  to  the  farmers  on  the  basis  of  an  easily  calculated  differential  between  the  price  obtained  on  the 
market  and  the  'fair'  price.  There  would  be  little  opportunity  for  fancy  finagling  tactics  with  their  equally  fancy  rake-offs. 
Two,  it  would  give  the  consumer  a  break  such  as  he  has  not  had  for  some  time.  There  would  be  so  great  a  volume  of  the 
subsidized  commodities  produced  as  to  force  the  market  price  down  on  a  'supply  and  demand'  basis. 

Of  course,  in  the  long  run — theoretically  at  least,  the  consumer  would  be  taxed  to  pay  the  government  subsidy;  even 
so,  that  would  still  be  a  better  break  for  the  consumer  than  he  gets  now.  Let  us  illustrate  this  with  wheat  as  an  example. 
Suppose  the  'fair'  price  is  set  at  $2.00  per  bushel  and  the  market  price  turns  out  to  be  a  cent  per  pound,  or  60c  per  bushel. 
Even  if  the  consumer  were  taxed  to  pay  the  full  difference,  he  would  be  paying  a  base  price  of  only  $2.00  per  bushel.  The 
business  mark-ups  from  the  raw  material  to  the  consumer  products  would  be  calculated  percentages  based  on  the  60c  price, 
which  would  be  the  original  cost  to  the  processor. 

At  present,  the  government  support  price  is  near  $2.00  per  bushel.  The  market  price,  consequently,  is  approximately 
$2.00  per  bushel.  Hence,  the  consumer  is  charged  a  base  price  of  $2.00,  the  same  as  our  supposed  'fair'  price  under  the 
Brannan  Plan.  From  here  on,  the  differences  become  more  conspicuous.  The  business  mark-ups  from  raw  material  to  con- 
sumer products  are  now  calculated  as  progressive  percentage  additions  on  the  $2.00  price  instead  of  on  the  60c  price.  How- 
ever, the  shake-down  does  not  end  there.  Much  of  the  wheat  which  the  government  'supports'  becomes  the  property  of  the 
government.  This,  in  time,  deteriorates,  or  is  sold  to  special  processors  at  a  very  low  figure,  or  is  dumped  abroad  at  a  loss. 
These  losses  are  also  charged  up  to  the  taxpayer,  who  for  the  most  part  is  our  self-same  consumer. 

Since  the  consumer  would  get  a  better  break  under  the  Brannan  Plan  than  under  the  Truman  'Fair  Deal,"  we  can 
understand  why  politics  and  business  are  so  disturbed  by  the  Brannan  Plan  and  are  giving  it  a  'kick  in  the  pants.'  The 
primary  rule  of  the  Price  System  is,  'Never  give  a  sucker  an  even  break.'  In  America,  'consumer'  and  'sucker'  are  syno- 
nymous. 

Once  the  Brannan  Plan  were  adopted — 'in  a  limited  fie'd  only,'  to  begin  with — it  would  soon  be  shown  to  have  al- 
most unlimited  possibilities.      First,  it  could  be  extended  to  include  all  agricultural  crops.      After  that,  it  could  be  extended 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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The  Mirage  of  Social  Security 


As  the  American  people  become  disillusioned  with  the  mirage  of  Social 
Security,  they  will  seek  the  answer  to  REAL  security,  and  enlist  in  the 
Technological  Army  of  Abundance. 


IN  OCTOBER,  1935,  Technocracy  published  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"They  call  it  'social  security,'  unemployment  'insur- 
ance,' and  old  age  'benefits,' — this  new  law  that  is 
numbered  H.  R.  7260.  Practically  everybody  wants  so- 
cial security,  so  they  passed  a  bill  at  Washington  setting  up 
a  Social  Security  Board  of  three  persons  to  take  care  of 
the  other  1  26,000,000  of  us  and  to  see  to  it  that  we  never 
face  the  spectre  of  insecurity  again.  As  a  recent  popular 
song  puts  it,  'That's  what  YOU  think!' 

"Of  course,  no  one  minds  paying  out  money  if  it  is 
available  and  if  it  carries  with  it  sufficient  purchasing  power. 
But  this  money  will  be  available  because  the  employer  will 
collect  it  before  it  reaches  the  wage  earner.  And  then  there 
is  the  question  of  'value'  received.  Will  this  law  and  these 
taxes  give  real  'value'  for  money  received?  Will  we  really 
have  unemployment  insurance  against  the  next  and  greatest 
depression,  and  care  for  the  aged  always?  Surely  these 
taxes  are  levied  now  to  pay  for  social  security  later.  'That's 
what  YOU  think!' 

"The  fact  is  that  the  taxes  to  be  collected  for  'unem- 
ployment insurance'  are  required  to  be  used  to  buy  govern- 
ment bonds.  These  bonds  are  required  to  be  reserved  in  a 
special  Treasury  account.  The  federal  government  must 
pay  the  usual  interest  on  them.  And  the  taxpayers  must 
pay  more  taxes  to  provide  the  government  with  the  funds 
to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  which  were  bought  with  the 
money  that  was  collected  for  the  unemployment  insurance 
reserve  from  the  taxpayers.  Read  that  again,  and  you  will 
find  it  is  a  vicious  circle  that  starts  and  ends  with  the  tax- 
payer paying  taxes. 

"That's  what  happens  to  such  grand  financial  schemes. 
The  protective  reserve  is  stored  up  in  the  form  of  ink  and 
paper — not  in  food,  clothing,  and  other  real  goods.  It  con- 
sists of  marks  in  a  ledger  that  are  worth  no  more  than  a 
workman's  passbook  at  his  savings  bank  when  there  is  a 
run  on  the  bank.  It  is  simply  preposterous  to  say  that  we 
can  protect  the  American  people  against  a  major  depres- 
sion by  forcing  them  to  put  money  in  the  government's  sav- 
ings bank  (The  U.  S.  Treasury)  when  we  know  that  a 
major  depression  will  cause  a  run  on  that  bank. 

"No,  you  cannot  get  social  security  under  this  law. 
You  will  pay  for  it  now,  and  you  will  pay  for  it  again  in 
the  next  depression,  but  you  won't  get  it  at  any  time  under 
a  Price  System. 

".  .  .  the  law  says  that  the  wage  earner  must  earn 
$250  a  month  for  45  years  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  an 


old  age  benefit  of  $85  a  month!  Can  you  imagine  that? 
Can  you  imagine  earning  $3,000  or  more  each  and  every 
year  for  45  years?  If  you  can,  you  should  see  a  good  lit- 
erary agent  for  fiction. 

".  .  .  we  have  the  unbelievable  spectacle  of  a  'United 
States  Government  Insurance  Company'  which  sells  its  poli- 
cies by  compulsion,  collects  premiums  by  compulsion,  al- 
lows no  policies  to  be  voided,  and,  finally,  when  the  time 
comes  for  payment  of  billions  of  dollars  in  benefits,  will 
have  nothing  but  paper  bonds  which  it  dare  not  sell  on  such 
a  scale,  or  if  it  should  print  money  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
would  precipitate  a  disastrous  inflation  and  financial  ruin. 

"That's  the  story,  then,  of  the  famous  Social  Security 
Bill.  Maybe  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you,  in  which 
case  you  may  ignore  these  comments.  If,  by  any  chance, 
it  should  be  unsatisfactory  it  may  profit  you  to  do  some 
thinking  for  yourself  on  what  can  be  done  to  give  the  people 
of  this  continent  real  Social  Security.  In  your  deliberations, 
one  thing  you  can  count  on  as  certain,  you  will  never  be 
given  workable  and  sufficient  Social  Security  under  a  Price 
System.*) 


*)  'Technocracy'   A-l. 


THEN  AND  NOW 


It  was  the  privilege  of  Technocrats  all  over  the  conti- 
nent to  read  the  above  paragraphs  in  October,  1935.  That 
was  about  two  years  before  the  average  American  had  re- 
ceived his  social  security  number. 

At  that  time,  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  Regional  Di- 
vision 1  1834,  it  was  easy  to  'pick  up'  a  dozen  eggs  or  a 
pound  of  hamburger  meat  for  1  2c  to  1  5c.  A  1  6-oz.  loaf 
of  whole  grain  bread,  day  old,  was  5c.  Now,  fourteen 
years  later,  a  dozen  eggs  or  a  pound  of  ground  meat  cost 
from  50c  to  80c  and  a  1 4-oz.  loaf  of  bread  (at  times 
mouldy  from  being  on  the  shelf)  costs  17  or  18c.  Yet  the 
most  repeated  information  assures  us  we  now  have  a  60'  < 
Dollar.     What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Technocrats  are  not  mystified  by  the  above  inconsisten- 
cies. They  recognize  it  instead  as  vindication  that  Tech- 
nocracy's analyses  are  correct.  They  also  recognize  that 
the  real  ind  clmenl  of  the  Price  System  comes  with  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  its  own  values,  prices,  and  promises. 

Today,  more  and  more  technically  trained  people  real- 
ize the  inevitable  need  of  applying  the  scientific  approach  to 
the  social  order.  Today  more  and  more  adult  Americans 
are  becoming  dissatisfied  and  disillusioned  by   the  failure  of 
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the  moral  and  philosophical  approach  even  to  hold  its  own 
socially.  The  adult  man  does  look  for  the  results,  and 
waits.  The  Price  System  is  running  itself  deeper  in  debt. 
It  collects  higher  taxes.  It  accepts  more  credit,  'gracefully.' 
It  causes  more  calamities,  and  tries  to  capitalize  on  all  of 
them.  Its  progress  is  entirely  negative!  The  Price  System 
is  deep  in  its  own  muck  and  mud  as  it  takes  its  last  stand 
— and  so,  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 

Social  Security  Number  562-18-8831  was  issued  to  the 
writer,  a  student  of  Technocracy,  September  1 ,  1937.  This 
student,  an  'average'  American  with  no  illusions  of  personal 
gain  through  the  special  privilege  of  the  Price  System,  knows 
he  has  been  fortunate  indeed.  It  was  his  good  luck  to  in- 
vestigate Technocracy  in  1934.  Generally  speaking,  we 
North  Americans  are  very  much  akin.  Our  needs  as  con- 
sumers are  similar.  Our  capacities  to  do  work  are  limited 
to  the  energy  conversion  rate  of  the  human  engine..  Oar 
natural  span  of  life  is  within  a  few  years.  Our  abilities  to 
learn  the  techniques  necessary  to  operate  our  technology  are 
within  the  limits  of  tolerance  for  most  of  us.  But  our  de- 
pendence upon  traditions  and  our  folkways  are  different. 

ENERGY  CONVERSION  RATE 

The  people  of  the  United  States  operate  machines  con- 
verting energy  at  the  rate  of  plus  or  minues  1  80,000  Kg. 
calories  per  capita  (6x8  H.P.H.)  per  day — while  the  tra- 
ditional human  individual  toils  with  hand  tools  'all  the  live- 
long day'  converting  energy  at  the  meagre  rate  of  about 
3,000  Kg.  calories  per  day. 

Read  carefully  the  paragraphs  following  ihis  one.  Then 
try  to  imagine  what  it  m  ght  have  meant  to  you  if  you,  like 
the  Technocrats,  could  have  read  them  in  September,  1938. 

'The  application  of  science  to  the  means  whereby  we 
live.  Through  countless  centuries  man  has  found  his  own 
tecurity  in  the  insecurity  of  others,  has  found  his  own  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  haven  at  the  expense  of  poverty  and  sub- 
servience in  the  majority,  has  found  that  a  higher  station  in 
life  was  possible  only  for  the  few,  not  the  multitude. 

'Throughout  man's  history  a  gigantic  effort  has  been  go- 
ing on  to  erase  from  the  face  of  the  earth  all  evil  between 
individuals,  races,  and  nations.  The  approach  has  been  an 
attempt  at  reforming  and  converting  the  individual  with  the 
hops  that  a  sufficient  number  of  "good"  men  and  women 
gathered  in  all  lands  might  allow  a  lasting  agreement  upon 
the  existing  physical  conflicts  to  be  achieved.  There  is  no 
need  to  picture  here  the  futility  of  this  approach  and  its  very 
evident  failure  to  accomplish  the  idealistic  dreams. 

'It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  major  ironies  of  history  that  a 
new  and  the  only  adequate  approach  should  have  been  pro- 
jected and  offered  by  certain  interpreters  of  applied  phys- 
ical science  who  distinctly  disclaim  as  their  motivating  force 
an  idealistic  search  for  truth,  love,  peace,  harmony,  and 
other  imponderables. 

'These  interpreters,  men  of  science,  undertook  an  analy- 
sis of  the  operational  problems  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinental area.  From  this  analysis  they  synthesized  a  tech- 
nological design  of  social  operation  which  they  predicted 
as  the  next  most  probable  form  of  social  control  in  this  area. 
It  was  objectively  presented.     By  it,  human  history  can  be- 


come for  the  first  time  a  planned  progression,  based  on  a 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  Continental  totality,  as  contrasted 
with  the  old  haphazard  increment  of  the  components  pecu- 
liar to  evolution,  i.  e.,  the  planned  arrival  of  the  fit,  instead 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest! 

'It  is  precisely  the  intricate  immenseness  of  the  Conti- 
nental problems  arising  in  the  control  and  operation  of  a 
unique  high-energy  civilization  that  requires  and  results  in  a 
unique  and  entirely  new  social  methodology. 

ENERGY  THE  CAUSE 

'The  increase  of  energy-consuming  devices  in  a  high- 
energy  civilization  tends  to  nullify  all  concepts  of  "value" 
inherent  in  those  of  previous  ages.  The  rate  of  extraneous 
energy  consumption  on  this  Continental  area  has  reached  an 
order  of  magnitude  which  results  in  a  plethora  of  goods 
and  services  beyond  the  manageable  limits  of  our  present 
control  technique. 

'When  power  is  used  in  vast  quantities  the  resultant  is 
an  abundance  of  goods  and  services.  Never  in  history  has 
man  faced  the  technical  problem  of  distributing  an  achieved 
abundance.  His  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  directed  to- 
ward philosophical  speculation  as  to  how  an  abundance 
might  be  achieved.  Now,  abundance  has  been  thrust  upon 
him  by  technology.  One  technical  problem  has  been  solved, 
but  man,  not  realizing  that  he  is  faced  with  another  tech- 
nical problem,  has  turned  to  philosophic  speculation  to  solve 
the  distribution  conundrum. 

'The  availability  and  use  of  vast  quantities  of  power 
open  up  many  vistas  of  possible  human  achievement  hitherto 
seen  only  as  shifting  mirages  by  the  Utopian  dreamers  of 
history.  It  realizes  the  physical  fact  of  abundance.  It  con- 
tains within  itself  the  technique  whereby  that  abundance 
can  be  distributed.  It  provides,  not  just  another  variation 
of  the  method  of  haphazard  exchange  now  in  operation 
throughout  the  world,  but  a  technique  of  mensuration,  a 
physical  accounting  system  on  a  Continental  order  of  mag- 
nitude. This  Continental  accounting  system  in  operation 
would  be  the  arrival  of  certainty  in  all  human  physical  re- 
quirements. 

SOCIAL  DESIGN  NOW  POSSIBLE 

'Science  and  technology  have  developed  the  method  of 
research  and  analysis.  Man  is  now  an  adept  with  an  honor- 
roll  of  achievement  in  the  discovery  and  classification  of 
physical  knowledge  by  which  he  has  constructed  energy- 
consuming  devices  that  have  created  a  new  world.  Today, 
the  data  are  available.  More  research  is  being  conducted 
than  ever  before.  No  area  on  earth  excels  the  Continent 
of  North  America  in  this  respect.  In  the  matter  of  design, 
too,  science  and  technology  have  made  strides,  but  only  in 
the  minutiae  of  science  and  technology. 

'Man  has  designed  and  constructed  enormous  dams, 
power  plants,  and  canals,  but  he  has  never  designed  and 
constructed  a  continental  hydrology.  Man  has  designed 
streamlined  trains,  and  magnificent  railroad  terminals,  but 
never  an  integrated,  continental  system  of  low-cost  rail-trans- 
portation. Man  has  designed  automobiles  and  highways, 
but  never  a  super  highway  system   with   control  of  traffic 
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original' on  and  load  factor.  Man  has  designed  mammoth 
strip  steel  mills,  bul  not  an  automatic  steel  sequence  from 
iron  ore  to  finished  product.  Man  has  built  haphazard  Price 
System  economies  and  political  empires,  but  never  has  he 
designed  a  self-contained  technologically  controlled,  social 
mechanism. 

'In  other  words,  the  design  of  the  past  has  been  but  the 
design  of  the  minutiae,  the  working  up  from  the  part  to  the 
whole ;  and  not  the  design  of  the  whole,  leading  down  into 
the  microcosmic  parts  of  the  entity.  When  a  continental 
social  mechanism  is  designed  as  an  operational  totality,  then 
and  then  only,  will  the  results  of  the  whole  exceed  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  When,  and  only  when,  all  the  factors  relevant 
to  the  operaiion  of  a  rocial  mechanism  are  measurable,  is  a 
planned  social  structure  possible.  With  unmeasurable  fac- 
tors, effective  social  planning  is  impossible.  Today,  the 
predominant  unmeasurable  factor  is  "price,"  which  explains 
why  neither  the  United  States,  nor  Russia,  nor  any  other 
area  on  the  earth  has  been  able  to  effect  a  planned  economy. 

'But  of  course  science  and  technology  have  never  had 
the  opportunity,  until  two  decades  ago,  to  design  in  this 
manner.  Science  and  technology  are  comparatively  new. 
They  have  been  engaged  in  building  with  the  tools  and 
knowledge  at  hand.  They  have  never  looked  upon  the  so- 
cial order,  unless  it  be  in  a  Jekyll  and  Hyde  escape  from 
their  laboratory.  Therefore,  the  discovery  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  energy  factor  in  social  measurement  was  made 
by  a  scientist  who  never  left  his  laboratory — a  scientist 
whose  laboratory  was  a  Continent. 

MEASUREMENT  BY  ENERGY  COST 

'The  dislocation  of  the  commodity  exchange  method  of 
distributing  goods  and  services,  and  of  economics  in  general, 
became  apparent  after  the  World  War.  The  disrupted 
conditions  at  that  time  led  to  an  investigation  which  in  turn 
uncovered  the  astounding,  yet  almost  obvious,  fact  that  the 


North  America  has  the  energy  and  it  has  the  engines;  it 
has  half  the  industrial  equipment  of  the  world;  it  has  half 
the  trained  technicians  and  operators  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  half  the  trained  medical  doctors  and  educators.  We 
have  reached  the  point  where  plenty  of  the  physical  needs 
of  life  can  be  produced  for  everyone  on  this  continent.  It 
is  in  this  personnel  and  this  equipment  that  our  real  se- 
curity lies. 
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common    denominator    of    all    commodities    and    services    is 
energy ! 

'The  scientists  who  pointed  this  out,  simply  proposed  to 
measure  the  total  amount  of  energy  used  by  the  Continent 
in  a  given  period;  measure  the  energy  cost  of  physical  pro- 
duction and  services;  and  use  these  measurements  as  the 
basis  for  the  regulation  of  all  Continental  production  and 
distribution. 

THE  PRICE  SYSTEM 

'The  Price  System  grew  out  of  the  days  of  scarcity, 
when  trading  his  crude  materials,  or  stealing  them,  was  the 
only  way  in  which  man  could  acquire  the  articles  which  he 
required.  Through  complex  ramifications  the  trading  sys- 
tem has  grown  until  it  is  now  the  overwhelming  structure  of 
finance,  business,  commerce,  and  politics,  in  short,  the  Price 
System  in  toto — a  gigantic  structure,  but  still  just  a  method 
of  exchanging  goods,  springing  from  the  ancient  custom  and 
necessity  of  barter.  No  intention  or  pretence  is  made  of 
accurate  mensuration  or  control ;  no  physical  accounting  is 
involved ;  no  accurate  prediction  can  be  made ;  and  no  sta- 
bilization can  be  assured.  The  Price  System  is  simply  a 
method  of  erratic  exchange.  In  scarcity  it  sufficed  well 
enough  as  an  exchange  method ;  in  abundance  it  cannot 
even  do  that. 

'When  the  possibility  of  assuring  accurate  measurement 
of  all  goods  and  services  in  quantitative  physical  terms  was 
announced,  it  was  treated  with  scorn  by  all  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Price  System.  To  take  science  out  of  the  labo- 
ratory, and  apply  it  to  social  operations  was  considered 
heretical.  But  now  the  inevitability  of  such  a  development 
is  fast  becoming  accepted.  Those  who  are  blind  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  new  thing  will  be  like  those  who  refused 
to  accept  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  They  will  have  to 
accept  it  or  remove  themselves  from  its  sphere.  Lei  us  add, 
that  it  is  a  long,  cold  swim  to  the  next  continent. 

FACTS  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESSION 

'Physical  development  has  made  the  next  step  manda- 
tory ;  and  Technocracy,  grown  from  the  work  of  the  inter- 
preters of  science  previously  mentioned,  now  states  the  fol- 
lowing unqualified  facts ;  that  we  live  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent ;  that  this  Continent  has  abundant  resources ; 
that  its  population  is  the  most  nearly  homogeneous  of  any 
like  area  on  the  earth ;  that  we  have  designed,  built,  and 
are  operating  the  largest  and  most  complex  array  of  techno- 
logical equipment  in  existence;  that  we  have  more  men  and 
women  technically  trained  than  any  other  area  on  the  earth; 
that  we  have  the  highest  average  consumption  of  extraneous 
energy  per  capita  of  any  continent. 

'Technocracy  also  states:  that  there  need  be  no  restric- 
tion of  our  physical  standard  of  living  due  to  inadequate 
resources ;  that  our  population  is  levelling  off  to  a  maximum ; 
that  we  can  only  continue  toward  maximum  physical  con- 
sumption by  the  increased  substitution  of  kilowatt-hours  for 
man-hours,  and  by  a  continuous  improvement  of  our  equip- 
ment ;  that  we  will  be  forced  to  greater  and  greater  integra- 
tion of  our  physical  equipment ;  that  we  will  be  forced  to 
adopt  a  technological  administration  of  all  the  sequences  of 
all  social  operations. 


'This  then  is  our  social  progression  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  If  we  do  not  accept  these  physical  conditions,  and 
refuse  to  adopt  a  method  of  control  capable  of  administer- 
ing these  processes,  there  is  only  the  other  alternative — com- 
plete abandonment  of  our  technological  development,  with 
consequent  chaos.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  will  permit  that 
catastrophe.  The  American  people  are  going  to  demand 
that  we  move  forward ;  and  they,  the  American  people,  are 
going  to  conscript  their  leaders,  the  technologists,  scientists, 
and  engineers,  to  lead  them  to  the  New  America. 

SCIENTIFIC  CONTROL 

'Technocracy  will  put  into  operation  a  Continental  con- 
trol of  all  flow  lines  of  production  and  distribution — a  Con- 
tinental statistics  expressing  the  desires  of  every  citizen  in 
his  choice  of  consumable  goods  and  available  services.  This 
system  will  do  the  following  things  in  a  physical  entity 
where  abundance  is  certain: 

'(I)  Register  on  a  continuous  24 -hour  time  period 
basis  the  total  net  conversion  of  energy,  which  would 
determine  (a)  the  availability  of  energy  for  Continental 
plant  construction  and  maintenance,  (b)  the  amount  of 
physical  wealth  available  in  the  form  of  consumable 
goods  and  services  for  consumption  by  the  total  popula- 
tion during  the  balanced  load  period. 

'(2)  By  means  of  the  registration  of  energy  con- 
verted and  consumed,  mafye  possible  a  balanced  load. 

(3)  Provide  a  continuous  24-hour  inventory  of  all 
product  on  and  consumption. 

'(4)  Provide  a  specific  registration  of  the  type,  }(ind, 
size,  etc.,  of  all  goods  and  services,  where  produced, 
and  where  used. 

'(5)  Provide  specific  registration  of  the  consumption 
of  each  individual,  plus  a  record  and  description  of  the 
individual. 

'(6)  Allow  the  citizen  the  widest  latitude  of  choice 
in  consuming  his  individual  share  of  Continental  physical 
wealth. 

'(7)  Distribute  goods  and  services  to  every  member 
of  the  population. 

'The  operation  problem  of  producing  Continental  abun- 
dance is  without  precedent  in  the  social  history  of  man.  The 
magnitude  of  this  operational  problem  prescribes  that  there 
can  be  only  a  unique  solution.  The  physical  wealth  of 
Continental  abundance  can  be  produced  only  by  the  tech- 
nological application  of  extraneous  energy  to  all  means  of 
production  and  distribution,  namely,  to  the  means  whereby 
human  beings  live.  This  Continental  production  of  abun- 
dance therefore  will  necessitate  the  largest  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  extraneous  energy  possible  of  achievement,  con- 
sonant with  the  maximum  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

'The  degradation  of  this  volume  of  extraneous  energy 
on  the  Continent  in  the  processes  of  production  would  re- 
quire the  maximum  efficiency  at  the  closest  approach  to  full 
load  operation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  production  of  the 
physical  wealth  of  Continental  abundance  will  be  attained 
only  with  human  toil  at  a  minimum,  and  it  therefore  fol- 
lows that  the  unique  solution  of  this  operational  problem 
must  be  the  accurate  measurement  of  all  extraneous  energy 
converted  on  the  Continental   area,   and  the  continuous  re- 
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cording  of  its  allocated  degradation  in  providing  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent  with  the  physical  wealth  of  abundance 
for  individual  consumption. 

'Science  and  technology  have  no  values ;  only  measure- 
ment. 7  he  only  method  known  to  science  in  the  measure- 
ment of  the  cost  of  all  physical  operations  is  that  of  the 
amount  of  energy  consumed  per  unit  mass,  per  unit  time, 
per  unit  distance.  Technocracy  presents  the  only  metrical 
control  of  the  conversion  of  extraneous  energy  on  this  Con- 
tinental area.'  *) 


*)  'Technocracy'   A-10. 

Suppose  you  read  this  article  carefully,  say  ten  times. 
You  could  hardly  benefit  as  have  the  I  echnocrals  who  have 
been  able  to  think  about  it  during  the  past  ten  years.  Yet 
you  are  almost  sure  to  get  something,  even  from  the  first 
and  second  readings.  The  significant  thing  to  note  is  that 
Technocracy  writes  about  the  'Here  and  Now' — 20th  Cen- 
tury America. 

WAR  NO  SOLUTION 

The  adult  American  is  fast  becoming  emphatic  in  his 
search  for  material  improvement.  His  concern,  if  any, 
about  departed  'souls'  is  seldom  permitted  to  interfere  sub- 
stantially with  the  well-being  of  his  own  body  or  other 
'bodies'  here  on  earth.  The  theory  of  economic  sacrifice 
has  become  meaningless  in  the  presence  of  potential  abun- 
dance. Equally  healthy  is  a  growing  impatience  with  prom- 
ises which  place  his  material  inheritance  just  around  a  cor- 
ner or  in  the  coalition  of  next  year's  election.  The  adult 
American  is  fairly  well  convinced  that  no  World  War  is 
going  to  bring  him  'victory'  or  abundance.  He  is  getting 
ready  to  accept  as  a  fact  that  World  Wars  I  and  II  were 
indeed  effective  means  of  keeping  him,  as  well  as  other 
Americans,  from  planning  for  and  enjoying  an  abundant 
life  on  this  Continent. 

The  average  adult  American  is  awakening  to  the  fact 
thai  if  he  is  to  count  as  a  'free  American  at  all,  he'd  bet- 
ter sharpen  his  technique  NOW. 

How  does  Technocracy  help  the  adult  American?  Well, 
it  defines  America  and  America's  problem  better  than  any- 
one or  anything  before.  Technocracy  can  indicate  where 
to  seek.     It  gives  you  the  facts  to  investigate  and  verify. 

Now,  let's  see.  As  and  when  Americans  get  'fed  up' 
on  fancy,  imagination,  values,  prices,  rights,  chances,  etc., 
then  it  is  possible  to  get  real  results.  People  who  have 
given  up  the  idea  of  sprouting  wings  have  a  chance  to  be- 
come pilots  some  day.  And  Americans  who  are  disillu- 
sioned by  the  Mirage  of  Price  System  Social  Security  are 
intellectually  prepared  to  enlist  in  the  technological  army  of 
the  New  America  of  Abundance.  We  shall  need  a 
new  approach,  of  course.  The  most  obvious  difference 
between  the  scientific  and  the  philosophic  approach 
.  to  any  physical  problem  is  probably  found  in  the 
third  postulate  of  Science  which  states:  There  are  symbols 
in  the  mind  rvhch  stand  for  things  and  events  in  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Scientists  accept  this  as  is.  Our  technology 
is  the  prize  which  was  awarded  to  humanity  for  this  scien- 
tific discipline  of  the  mind.      The  scientific  mind   refuses  to 


accept  a  thought  symbol  which  is  not  specified  or  suggested 
by  symbols  in  the  external  world. 

Idolatry;  is  the  making  up  of  images  to  suit  fancy,  and  is 
contrary  to  all  scientific  thought  and  development.  But  our 
folkways  and  traditions  are  fairly  loaded  with  examples  of 
idolatry.  The  trails  of  yesterday's  culture  are  cluttered 
with  the  relics  of  these  idols.  In  our  museums,  we  find  for 
example  instruments  portraying  the  concept  of  a  geocentric 
universe.  Various  concepts  of  a  flat  earth  and  its  imagi- 
nary methods  of  support.  I  estamental  evidence  of  devious 
concepts  of  a  special  creation.  Concepts  of  special  privi- 
lege. Concepts  of  human  superiority  or  inferiority.  Con- 
cepts of  property  rights.     Concepts  of  price,  value,  etc. 

It  is  amazing  how  little  material  there  is  left  for  the  sci- 
entist after  all  of  the  moral  and  philosophic  treatises  are 
separated  in  the  average  library.  Natural  science  is  indeed 
the  only  category  of  knowledge  which  is  simple  enough  and 
elementary  enough  to  assure  an  intelligent  and  common 
agreement  among  all  the  people  all  the  time. 

The  simplicity  of  an  elementary  introduction  to  the  scien- 
tific approach  is  almost  sure  to  amaze  the  average  citizen. 
As  he  enters  upon  a  systematic  course  of  studying  the  rudi- 
mentary equipage  of  science  he  is  amazed  that  such  simple 
beginnings  are  the  basis  of  all  our  technology. 

Let  us  try  a  few  steps  here  to  see  what  percentage  of 
readers  get  the  tempo  and  the  swing  of  the  orchestration : 

A  BASE  IS  NEEDED 

Let  us  commence  by  investigating  the  meaning  of  a  very 
common  word — the  word  'Fact.'  That  has  a  familiar 
sound.  You  have  all  been  using  it  most  of  your  lives,  and 
yet  if  you  were  to  ask  people  picked  at  random  for  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  you  would  get  rather  dissimilar  expla- 
nations. Try  it.  Accept  this  assignment,  and  you  are  al- 
ready using  the  scientific  method.  You  would  verify  the 
validity  of  our  statement.  To  a  scientist,  'fact'  has  a  very 
specific  and  a  very  rigid  meaning. 

Please  remember  this  definition,  in  essence  if  not  in  ex- 
act words.  It  is  important,  serving  as  it  does  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  your  studies.  A  fact  is  the  close  agreement  of 
a  series  of  observations  of  the  same  phenomenon. 

Having  learned  this,  turn  to  your  assignment.  Verify 
the  statement  by  asking  two  or  more  people  to  tell  you  how 
they  would  define  'fact.'  See  how  they  react  to  your  sci- 
entific definition. 

Invite  those  who  are  interested  to  an  experiment  con- 
ducted scientifically.  All  you  need  for  the  game  of  estab- 
lishing a  fact  is:  A  pad  of  paper.  The  sheets  are  of  prac- 
tically identical  size.  Now  get  some  rules  with  standard 
marks  of  linear  measurement  such  as  inches  or  centimeters, 
and  fractions  thereof.  A  pencil  or  two  completes  the  list 
of  equipment. 

Each  cotestant  gets  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  specifiic 
pad.  Each  writes  his  name  on  his  sheet  of  paper.  All 
take  measurements.  Each  marks  down  on  his  sheet  what 
he  finds  the  width  and  length  to  measure. 

Then    compare   all    figures.      The   mean   average   is   the 
most   probable   dimension   of    all   sheets.      You   have   estab 
lished  a  fact,  crudely,  perhaps,  but  scientifically.    You  have 
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completed  a  definite  step  in  the  direction  of  a  Continent- 
wide-social  security.  You  and  your  friends  have  started 
something  which  is  basic  enough  to  result  in  a  strong  or- 
ganization. 

A  FACT  ESTABLISHED 

It  will  first  dawn  upon  the  one  most  alert  that  before 
the  measurements  were  taken,  your  discussion  about  the  pa- 
per was  all  opinion,  But  after  the  measurement  you  could 
talk  intelligently  about  the  papers'  size  because  you  i(new 
within  specific  tolerance.  We  can  say :  A  minimum  of 
opinion  results  in  a  maximum  of  agreement  and  certainty. 
When  you  have  measured  you  know  something  about  that 
of  which  you  speak. 

The  competent  use  of  your  senses  was  enough  to  estab- 
lish your  particular  fact.  A  broad  range  of  facts  requires 
observations  from  many  points  of  view.  Special  instruments 
are  used  to  make  specific  observations. 

The  macrocosmic  view  of  the  universe,  made  possible 
by  the  proper  use  of  a  200-inch  concave  mirror  in  spe- 
cific relation  to  other  optical  instruments,  a  human  eye 
and  a  background  of  celestial  bodies  to  the  depth  of 
some  3,000,000,000  light-years  of  'space'  is  the  privi- 
lege of  a  select  number  of  astronomers. 

The  microcosmic  view,  25,000  x,  of  an  ultra-thin 
slice  of  tissue,  1  : 750  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  human 
hair,  is  the  privilege  of  a  select  group  of  observers  with 
electron  microscopes. 

77ie  average  American  s  view  ranges  somewhat  be- 
tween these  two.  His  gamut  of  observation  depends 
largely  upon  his  willingness  and  adeptness  in  the  use  of 
extraneous  aids,  his  technical  education  and  natural  in- 
clination. 

Scientists  accept  and  use  the  postulates,  three  in  number, 
as  the  foundation  of  all  their  work.  Now,  a  postulate  is 
a  curious  mixture.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  fact  in 
that  it  is  a  statement  of  fact,  but  it  differs  from  a  fact  in 
that  the  observations  supporting  it  are  not  confirmable.  A 
postulate  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  definition  in  that  it  is 
an  agreement  among  men ;  but  it  differs  from  a  definition  in 
that  it  concerns  no  trivial  matter  of  nomenclature,  and  in 
that  it  is  certainly  not  arbitrary.  A  definition,  as  we  know, 
is  a  mere  short-cut  in  the  language.  A  definition  is  an 
agreement,  wholly  arbitrary  in  character,  among  men ;  while 
a  fact  is  an  agreement  among  investigations  carried  out  by 
men. 

It   is   a  definition   that  power   is   the  time-rate  of   doing 

work.     It  is  a  fact  that  it  takes  a  definite  amount  of  power 

(horsepower  or  kilowatts)  to  do  a  particular  job  in  a  given 
time. 

The  definition,  power,  is  interchangeable  with  the  terms, 
'time-rate  of  doing  work,' — 'kilowatt,'  etc.  But  there  is  no 
more  essential,  however  complex,  manner  of  stating  a  postu- 
late. And  there  are  no  already  existing  propositions  from 
which  it  may  be  deduced. 

The  first  postulate  stales  that  THE  EXTERNAL 
WORLD  EXISTS. 


The  second  postulate  states  that  NATURE  IS 
UNIFORM. 

The  third  postulate  states  that  THERE  ARE  SYM- 
BOLS IN  THE  'MIND'  WHICH  STAND  FOR 
THINGS  AND  EVENTS  IN  THE  EXTERNAL 
WORLD. 

Solar  radiation:  'It  may  give  one  a  better  idea  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  energy  contained  in  sunshine  if  one 
considers  that  the  average  sunshine  per  day  on  one  square 
mile  at  Washington,  D.  C,  would,  if  converted  into  me- 
chanical work,  equal  20  million  horsepower-hours.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  per  day 
the  total  solar  radiation  on  the  entire  earth  must  be.' 

AVAILABLE  ENERGY 

In  a  nutshell,  here  is  the  close  approximation  of  the 
measurement  of  that  kind  of  energy  available  for  the  oper- 
ation of  our  earth.  Here  is  expressed  in  metric  form  the 
energy  budget  of  phenomena  on  earth.  The  'Power'  of  the 
earth  has  been  this  measure  plus  and  minus  during  glacial 
and  interglacial  periods  for  millions  of  years.  It  has  sus- 
tained plants  and  animals.  It  will  sustain  Man.  Our  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  world's  leading  scientists  have 
statistics  of  source  observations  and  facts  to  satisfy  the  av- 
erage American's  intelligent  investigation. 

Human  beings  join  voluntary  associations  to  act  upon 
opinions,  ideas  or  beliefs  which  they  hold  in  common.  These 
opinions,  ideas  or  beliefs  may  or  may  not  be  in  accord  with 
facts.  Group  action  may  and  does  take  place  in  entire  dis- 
regard of  facts.  Ideas  crystalized  into  such  organized  ac- 
tion permit  only  a  minimum  of  inquiry  as  to  their  feasi- 
bility or  conformance  to  facts.  Result:  Maximum  opinion 
and  general  uncertainly — a  forum  of  futility. 

Material  necessity  and  stark  reality  are  leading  the  adult 
American  to  establish  and  organize  common  ideas  based  on 
facts.  Organization  by  this  natural  method  has  been  slow, 
but  it  has  been  a  selective  process  that  will  assure  results 
of  the  type  required.  Organization  of  common  understand- 
ing and  acceptance  of  facts  cannot  be  led  astray.  Such 
organization  will  automatically  lead  to  the  next  most  prob- 
able state  of  social  relations  and  material  well-being. 

To  the  extent  the  average  American  agrees  and  con- 
forms to  a  common  course  of  action,  to  that  extent  our  or- 
ganized strength  is  increased.  Material  well-being  is  accel- 
erated in  direct  proportion  to  our  combined  tolerance  of  and 
aptitude  in  conforming  to  the  scientific  approach. 

Man's  tolerance  to  the  steam-engine  made  possible,  and 
led  to  the  development  of  turbines,  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, electricity,  etc.  The  inclusion  of  that  technology  pro- 
vided the  scientific  soil  out  of  which  sprang  other  technolog- 
ical expressions  such  as  jet  propulsion,  radar,  television, 
atomic  energy,  etc.  Very  significant  are  the  progressive 
steps  in  chemistry  and  biology. 

Americans  are  continually  reminded  that  science  is  more 
than  a  dry  catalogue  of  facts.  It  is  the  dynamic  and  pow- 
erful tool  before  which  all  material  and  social  problems 
shall  yield. 

The  discriminating  mind  of  the  trained  scientist  is  a  crit- 
ical mind.  It  is  a  mind  which  neither  believes  nor  disbe- 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Never  Give  the  Consumer 
An  Even  Break 


CLOTHING— 

Misrepresentation  in  the  sale  of  clothing  is  charged  in  a 
complaint  against  Bond  Stores,  Inc.,  380  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  selling  clothing  in  68  retail  stores  throughout 
the  country.  In  newspaper  ads  and  circulars,  it  is  charged 
Bond  misrepresents  the  value  of  its  clothing,  specific  charges 
following: 

'$25— Verified  $34.50  value'  ...  'Regularly  $10.50 
— easy  price  of  $8.95'  ....  ')/;  off — you  save  $24 — 
$49.95.  Regularly  $69.95'  ....  'pajamas  Bond-priced 
below  mfgrs.  usual  wholesale  price — $2.98.' 

The  complaint  claims  the  so-called  'special'  prices  are 
'actual  and  regular'  price,  and  claimed  savings  were  non- 
existent. It  is  further  charged  that  articles  of  clothing  des- 
ignated 'Shetland,'  'Kerry's'  and  'Cameron'  were  made 
from  fabrics  imported  from  the  Shetland  Islands,  Ireland 
and  Scotland  respectively,  were  misrepresentations. —  (Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Sept.    10,   1949.) 

'NUTS'  ARE  SURPLUS 

Washington,  Sept.  20. —  (UP) — The  Department  of 
Agriculture  today  proposed  that  30  per  cent  of  this  year's 
crop  of  walnuts  grown  in  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington be  kept  off  the  market.  This  is  to  insure  a  better 
price  to  growers.  Walnuts,  as  well  as  other  nuts,  are  in 
surplus.— (L.  A.  Daily  News,  Sept.  20,   1949.) 

DON'T  MAKE  'EM  TOO  GOOD  ! 

It  may  be  fine  to  own  a  necktie  good  for  a  lifetime — 
but  how  about  the  haberdasher?  And  stockings  last  longer 
nowadays — good  news  for  everyone  but  the  hosiery  mills. 
Home  appliance  makers  have  been-  worrying  because  many 
a  refrigerator  goes  humming  right  along,  while  sales  of  new 
ones  slump.  These  and  other  products  good  for  a  lifetime 
— or  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof — are  beginning  to  worry 
come  folks.  //  goods  last  forever,  doesn't  it  put  a  limit  on 
the  marlfei  for  replacements?  The  64-dollai  question  is: 
Whose  lifetime?  Yours  or  the  manufacturers? — (L.  A. 
Times,  Aug.    17,   1949.) 

IT  SAYS  HERE  .   .  . 

Peter  Edson,  writing  in  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
says:  'American  Medical  Association  spokesmen  believe 
there  should  be  federal  aid  for  hospital  construction,  medi- 
cal education  and  research,  but  it  (the  AM  A)  is  against 
providing  medical  care  for  school  children  (or)  national 
health  insurance  .  .  .  Federal  aid  for  doctors  is  O.K.,  but 
all  wrong  for  their  patients.' — (Labor,  Sept.   1  7,  1949.) 


MEDICINAL  PREPARATION— 

False  and  misleading  advertising  is  charged  against  the 
Seydel  Chemical  Co.,  225  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
of  a  preparation  designated  'Subenon.'  The  preparation  is 
represented  as  an  adequate  and  effective  treatment  and  cure 
for  all  types  of  rheumatism  and  arthritis. 

It  is  charged  that  the  preparation  will  not  cure  rheu- 
matic fever,  is  not  an  adequate  or  effective  treatment  for 
this  ailment  and  will  not  be  of  value  in  treating  children's 
'growing  pains.'  Also  charged  as  false  are  the  claims  that 
the  product  will  prevent  and  correct  all  abnormalities  of 
the  body  which  may  result  from  arthritis,  rheumatism  or 
rheumatic  fever. —  (Federal  Trade  Commission,  Sept.  3, 
1949.) 

HATS — 

O.  K.  Hat  Novelties,  Inc.,  710  Wythe  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  are  charged  with  failure  to  reveal  that  the  hats  they 
sell  are  made  over  from  second-hand  hat  bodies.  By  so 
failing  to  label  the  hats  as  second-hand,  it  is  charged  the 
public  is  led  to  believe  they  are  new  hats  made  from  new 
materials  and,  further,  the  hats  are  misbranded  in  violation 
of  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act,  by  failing  to  affix  to 
them  a  stamp,  tag,  or  other  mark  showing  the  fiber  content, 
the  percentage  of  non-fibrous  loading,  filling  or  adulterating 
matter,  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  other  person 
marketing  them  in  commerce. —  (Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, Sept.  3,   1949.) 

UNDER  'SO  WHAT?'  HEADING 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Thos.  B.  McCabe, 
said  he  was  'Disturbed'  because  a  drop  of  20'v  in  com- 
modity prices-,  and  1 0  '/(  m  wholesale  prices,  produced 
only  2' ,  in  retail  prices.  'There's  too  much  lag,'  he  claims. 
—  (Newsweek,  Sept.   19,   1949.) 


The  number  of  households  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased by  about  seven  million  in  the  nine  years  from  the 
1940  census,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  2,000  establishments  in  the  United  States  with 
1 ,000  or  more  employes  each,  represent  less  than  1  %  of 
the  total  number,  but  account  for  approximately  j/j  of  the 
employment  and  value  of  manufacture,  says  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

FRONT  COVER— To  show  their  appreciation  for  Gray 
Fleet  Sound  (furnished  their  contest  held  in  Long  Beach 
recently)  a  majorette  added  a  little  gaiety  to  the  occasion 
— and  we  got  a  neat  picture! — (Techphoto.) 
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Education  for  Termite  Control 


Termites  are  pests — but  they  can  be  controlled  or  eradicated.  The  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  social  order  will  be  the  insecticide — but  it  is 
up  to  you  to  order  this  application  i 


IF  THE  TERMITES  of  our  monetary-political  structure 
ever  stop  holding  hands  the  whole  thing  will  fall  apart! 
This  is  no  idle  statement — Technocracy  has  made  a 
thorough  investigation;  the  termites  are  there;  the  struc- 
ture groans  from  weakened  beams.  Technocracy's  efforts 
are  to  the  end  that  a  better  structure  is  made  ready  when 
the  collapse  does  occur;  it  is  not  interested  in  patching-up 
or  saving  the  old. 

The  politicians  haven't  'figured'  it  yet.  All  they  know 
is  that  their  'planks'  and  'platforms'  that  used  to  be  long- 
lasting  now  start  crumbling  as  each  plank  is  laid.  What 
has  happened  to  the  present  administration's  platform  indi- 
cates that  it  was  worm-eaten  from  the  beginning.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  collapsed.  They  haven't  even  planned  ordi- 
nary control  against  the  termites.  They  still  use  the  same 
old  brand  of  insecticides.  Their  reason?  Simple.  If  they 
do  get  rid  of  the  termites,  their  own  usefulness  to  society  is 
gone.  They  are  through  and  they  know  ii;  as  politicians 
we  mean. 

THIS  IS  NOT  the  'Air  Age'  or  the  'Atomic  Age'  or 
the  'Machine  Age',  the  scientific  age  or  any  other  age,  but 
the  sum  total  of  all  of  these. 

THIS   IS   THE   AGE  OF  THE   COMMON 

MAN  ! 

THIS  IS  THE  ERA  when  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  this  Continent  will  truly  live.  The  effects  of  sci- 
ence and  progress  have  carried  us  to  the  very  brink  of  what 
looks  like  Utopia,  but  it  isn't.  It  is  the  next  step  forward, 
a  step  from  political  inefficiency  to  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance— the  dawn  of  man's  hopes  and  the  fulfillment  of 
plenty;  the  realization  of  science  and  what  it  can,  is  willing, 
and  able  to  provide. 

ASIDE  FROM  THIS  the  discoveries  of  science  are 
not  to  be  entrusted  to  any  one  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals, or  to  states  or  even  nations;  to  be  used  as  whip- 
lashes beating  down  the  inevitable  upward  swing  of  a  dy- 
namic progress  already  accelerating  beyond  human  adapta- 
tion. Nor  does  it  belong  to  any  confederate  group  of  na- 
tions such  as  exist  today;  nor  even  to  a  'World  Federation.' 
Science  belongs  to  science.  It  belongs  to  the  common  peo- 
ple who  must  establish  their  just  claim;  the  same  science 
which  has  never  recognized  any  international  boundary.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  scientific  mind  that  its  wonderful  dis- 
coveries have  been  used  by  men  to  destroy  or  control  other 
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men.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  men  who  have  misapplied  this 
science;  who  have  not  studied  their  environment  to  realize 
fully  how  they  must  react  to  their  environment  and  apply 
science. 

The  same  theme  as  ours  is  sometimes  voiced  by  writers 
outside  of  Technocracy,  although  their  analyses  and  con- 
clusions are  seldom  as  clear  or  far-reaching. 

THE  FOLLOWING  is  an  excerpt  from  the  April 
issue  of  the  'Machinists  Monthly  Journal,'  by  'Pat'  King, 
entitled;  'Our  Economic  Superstitions.'  Mr.  King  used  as 
his  source  for  material  the  late  Edward  A.  Filene  who  has 
been  accredited  the  number  one  department  store  owner  and 
manager  of  America. 

IT  WAS  MR.  FILENE  who  created  a  fund  for  co- 
operative chain  stores  in  order  to  attempt  distribution  of  the 
abundance  that  is  possible  in  America  today.  He  founded 
the  credit  union  movement  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Credit  Unions.  He  did  this  that  people  might  save  their 
meager  savings  collectively,  borrow  from  themselves  and 
pay  themselves  interest;  all  with  the  intent  to  raise  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  individual  and  place  more  money  in 
circulation.  He  knew  that  the  Price  System  was  at  its  best 
when  money  was  circulating  freely. 

HE  LOOKED  at  events  with  superb  vision  that  'noth- 
ing is  situated',  and  that  with  those  events  ever  on  the  move 
men  must  move  with  them  or  be  left  hopelessly  behind. 

HIS  following  comments  were  given  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Student  Federation;  the  subject, 
'Youth  and  Our  Economic  Superstitions'.  The  salient 
points  are  in  Italics  for  emphasis: 

"Once,  upon  a  time,"  Mr.  Filene  began,  "we  used  to 
read  in  the  obituary  columns  that  so-and-so  completed 
his  education  at  such-and-such  a  college.  But  the  phrase, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  has  about  gone  out  of  use. 

"We  know  that  if  a  man's  education  is  finished,  the 
man  is  finished.  Even  the  justices  of  our  Supreme  Court 
are  learning  things  today. 

"It  is  the  law  of  this  machine  age  that  a  social  medi- 
an sm  must  be  operated  to  serve  the  community;  and  if 
we  are  so  blinded  by  the  superstitions  of  individualism 
that  we  cannot  understand  that  law,  we  not  only  injure 
the  community  but,  in  the  long  run,  destroy  our  chances 
of  individual  success. 
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"To  make  a  rapid  transit  system  permanently  profit- 
able, we  must  provide  the  whole  public  with  the  best 
possible  transportation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  every  industry  and  every  busi- 
ness. 

"By  high  rates  and  high  prices,  we  may  squeeze  the 
public  for  a  time ;  but  the  inevitable  result  is  to  drive 
patronage  away  and  wreck  the  very  properties  which  we 
meant  to  guard. 

REALISM  OR  SUPERSTITION  ? 

"The  American  pioneers  were  rather  realistic  on  the 
subject  of  liberty.  But  their  realism  may  become  our 
superstition.  They  took  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 
If  we  want  real  liberty,  we  will  have  to  take  advantage 
of  our  opportunity. 

"They  had  a  raw  continent  in  which  it  was  possible 
for  almost  every  family  to  take  up  land  and  by  hard  and 


steady  and  lifelong  labor,  produce  its  living  directly  from 
the  soil. 

"We  have  a  machine  age  of  almost  magical  efficiency. 
We  l(norv  how  to  run  these  machines.  We  do  run  them 
occasionally,  in  fact;  and  when  they  are  running,  the  re- 
sults are  marvelous. 

"Why  don't  we  keep  them  running?  Superstition — 
that's  all ;  and  chief  among  these  superstitions  is  the  su- 
perstition of  liberty.  We  haven't  been  looking  for  the 
real  liberty  which  this  machine  might  confer  on  us,  but 
for  the  formula  of  liberty  which  the  self-contained  farm 
once  conferred  upon  those  early  settlers. 

"Because  these  modern  industries  are  not  self-contained 
farms,  however,  they  cannot  be  operated  as  if  they  were. 

"Because  we  have  tried  to  run  them  as  if  they  were, 
they  wouldn't  run,  excepting  by  occasional  jerks  and 
starts;  and  when  they  didn't  run,  capital,  labor  and  the 
consuming  public  all  lost  their  liberty. 


On  the  Continent  of  North  America  this  scene  still 
is  common  in  certain  areas — a  concept  of  human 
toil  based  on  insufficient  knowledge  and  static  en- 
vironment. 


"It  isn't  my  purpose  here  to  suggest  how  this  machine 
can  be  made  to  run  so  that  every  American  may  be  able 
to  enjoy  a  more  and  more  abundant  life.  I  simply  say 
that  it  can't  be  run  by  superstition. 

"//  you  want  real  I  beriy  in  this  machine  age,  youve 
got  to  operate  the  machine  according  to  the  facts  of  this 
machine  age;  which  means  that  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  discover  the  facts,  but  to  train  the  mind  to  respond 
to  facts  instead  of  the  fears  that  are  nurtured  by  super- 
stition. 

"The  fact  is  that  unemployment,  because  it  doesn't 
produce  what  the  unemployed  might  be  producing,  is  a 
loss.  If  we  do  not  prevent  unemployment,  we  must  suffer 
the  loss ;  and  we  must  not  only  suffer  the  loss  in  non- 
production  but  somebody  must  care  for  the  unemployed. 

"Expecting  the  unemployed  to  shift  for  themselves  is 
not  only  unthinkably  cruel  but  economically  fantastic ; 
for  the  unemployed,  even  if  they  did  not  riot  and 
destroy  our  social  order,  would  continue  to  be  non- 
producers  ;  which  means  that  they  would  not  and  could 
not  buy  the  products  of  industry. 

"Our  notions  of  money  are  simply  loaded  down  with 
superstitions.  Where  does  money  come  from  anyway? 
The  prevailing  notion  seems  to  be  that  it  comes  from 
pockets  and  that  its  rightful  function  is  to  remain  in 
those  pockets.  If  we  examine  the  facts,  however,  we 
shall  make  a  startling  discovery.  It  is  that  money  is  a 
medium  of  exchange. 

"The  purpose  of  money  is  to  facilitate  exchange. 
When  money  is  not  used  for  that  purpose,  it  ceases,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  to  be  money.  Money  in  our  pockets, 
then,  is  money  temporarily  out  of  commission.  Real 
money  is  the  money  which  is  going  into  our  pockets  and 
coming  out. 
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"We  have  to  have  more  money  in  the  machine  age 
than  in  any  previous  age,  solely  because  we  have  to  have 
more  exchange.  The  ancient  farmer  on  the  self-contained 
farm  could  live  sometimes  without  hardly  seeing  a  dollar 
from  month  to  month. 

"The  farmer  in  this  machine  age,  however,  has  to  get 
money  if  he  is  to  live  well,  and  may  get  to  thinking 
therefore  that  money  is  wealth.  If  he  were  to  think 
again,  however,  he  would  realize  that  he  couldn't  live 
well  merely  by  taking  in  money.  In  order  to  live  well, 
it  is  equally  necessary  to  pay  it  out. 

"It  is  when  business  men,  bankers  and  manufacturers 
get  to  thinking  of  money  as  wealth  that  the  machinery 
of  exchange  breaks  down  and  all  society,  including  those 
business  men,  bankers  and  manufacturers,  come  to  grief. 
It  is  then  that  we  have  unemployment ;  and  money,  not 
being  used  to  facilitate  exchange,  largely  ceases  to  func- 
tion. 

WHAT  IS  WEALTH  ? 

"Which  brings  us  to  a  widespread  superstition,  not 
about  money,  but  about  wealth  itself.  Frequently  we 
get  to  thinking  about  wealth  as  things — especially  things 
that  people  want.  But  that  is  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
facts.  Wealth  consists  of  things  which  people  want  and 
which  are  available  to  them.  There  may  be  many  things 
on  the  moon  which  we  could  use  if  we  could  get  at 
them ;  but  until  we  can  discover  a  way  of  getting  at 
them,  we  cannot  reckon  them  as  wealth. 

"The  superstitious  supposed  that  there  was  as  much 
wealth,  at  least  in  America,  after  the  Wall  Street  crash 
as  there  was  before,  even  if  there  wasn't  as  much  money. 

"There  were,  in  fact,  as  many  things;  but  because 
the  people  who  wanted  those  things  could  not  get  them, 
those  things  had  really  ceased  to  be  wealih  and  even 
those  who  still  possessed  the  things  were  poor,  not  rich. 

"When  the  New  Deal  proposed  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion by  the  simple  means  of  increasing  the  buying  power 
of  the  masses,  all  the  superstitions  concerning  money  and 
wealth  bristled  in  revolt.  People  thought  that  money 
was  something  to  accumulate,  not  to  pay  out ;  although 
if  it  were  not  paid  out,  it  most  assuredly  could  not 
come  in. 

"Business  men  prayed  for  a  heaven  in  which  they 
could  sell  more  than  their  customers  could  buy ;  and  the 
National  Manufacturers'  Association  prayed  for  some 
miracle  which  would  enable  them  to  carry  on  mass  pro- 
duction without  enabling  the  masses  to  consume  its 
products. 

"You  will  understand  that  nobody,  not  even  your 
professors,  can  be  wise  enough  to  tell  you  what  to  think; 
and  that  what  we  need  for  human  progress  is  to  learn 
how  to  think — how  to  free  ourselves  more  and  more 
from  the  spell  of  worn-out  formulas  and  how  to  find  the 
truth  and  follow  it. 

"But  this,  instead  of  decreasing  your  faith  in  human- 
ity, will  only  strengthen  it.  For  you  will  know  that  all 
great  achievements  were  accomplished  not  by  perfect  su- 
permen but  by  faulty  human  beings,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  faulty  human  beings. 


"We  cannot  release  new  forces  in  our  world  and 
hope  to  retain  the  status  quo. 

"Machinery,  for  one  thing.  When  we  once  arranged 
to  manufacture  clothing  with  power  machinery,  and  com- 
pelled American  families  to  abandon  their  looms  and 
spinning  wheels,  the  institution  of  the  family  could  never 
be  exactly  what  it  had  been  before.  And  when  power 
machinery,  producing  and  distributing  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, eventually  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  fam- 
ily and  caused  the  people  of  the  whole  nation  to  become 
interdependent,  neither  the  nation  nor  the  family  could 
be  what  they  had  been. 

"Under  the  facts,  the  masses  must  now  be  served. 

"Under  the  facts,  they  must  become  not  merely  abun- 
dant producers  but  abundant  consumers  of  wealth. 

"Under  the  facts,  poverty  must  be  abolished. 

"Under  the  facts,  this  whole  mechanism  of  plenty 
must  be  dedicated  to  the  utmost  possible  service  and  the 
utmost  possible  liberation  of  the  whole  people,  else  it 
cannot  be  fcepi  in  operation  and  we  must  all  go  down 
once  more  into  the  depths  of  depression,  unemployment 
and  poverty,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  with  its  consequent 
chaos." 

EDUCATION   STILL   NECESSARY 

IN  HIS  OPENING  paragraph  Mr.  Filene  stresses 
the  necessity  for  men  to  continue  educating  themselves 
throughout  life.  In  this  Technocracy  agrees  and  its  actions 
prove  its  stand  in  this  matter.  Each  'Section'  in  Technoc- 
racy maintains  a  study  course  and  regular  classes  in  which 
old  and  young  alike  are  welcome.  As  all  Technocrats 
know,  the  major  enemy  with  which  we  must  deal  is  'ignor- 
ance'. The  word  may  sound  a  little  harsh.  If  so,  we 
could  use  the  more  'diplomatic'  term  that  Mr.  Filene 
chooses,  'superstition'. 

THE  POINT  IS  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  How 
often  since  graduation  have  you  wished  that  there  was  some 
place  to  go;  some  inexpensive  place,  both  in  time  and 
money,  where  information  could  be  obtained  that  would 
keep  you  abreast  of  times?  To  quote  a  very  common  ex- 
clamation from  visitors  to  our  study  classes  we  offer  the 
following:  'We  had  no  idea  that  you  people  covered  such 
a  vast  and  applicable  field  of  study ;  this  is  wonderful ! 

MR.  FILENE  has  stated  the  law  of  the  machine  age 
as  necessitating  a  social  mechanism  that  must  be  operated 
to  serve  the  community.  He  plainly  states  that  it  is  not  his 
purpose  to  suggest  how  this  machinery  can  be  made  to  run 
to  serve  the  community  but  that  it  cannot  be  made  applicable 
through  'superstition.' 

THIS  IS  the  business  of  Technocracy.  Technocracy 
has  a  blue-print ;  a  design  so  very  simple  that  in  every  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  at  hand  nothing  wholly  new  is  intro- 
duced. Many  years  before  Mr.  Filene  gave  utterance  to 
his  advice  that  we,  (as  citizens)  should  know  the  facts  or 
discover  the  facts  of  this  machine  age,  Technocracy  was 
busily  at  work,  compiling  a  vast  array  of  technical  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  'machine'  and  its  social  implication. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  FACTS  are  such  that  they  are 
confirmable  by  anyone  willing  to  apply  himself  for  a  few 
minutes  in  group  study  once  a  week,  a  study  to  which  there 
is  nothing  comparable. 
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An  illustration  of  what  is  possible  by  the  utilization  of  extraneous  energy  coupled  with  knowledge.     The  manpower 
is  the  same. — (1).     (Photo  courtesy   Fruehauf  Trailer  Corp.) 


IT  IS  HERE  that  we  train  your  mind  to  respond  to 
facts  instead  of  fears  'nurtured  by  superstition'.  We  call 
it  the  'scientific  approach'  and  indeed  it  is. 

THE  PURPOSE  of  all  schooling  is  to  teach  the  indi- 
vidual to  think.  Unfortunately  in  our  schools  our  teachers 
and  professors  are  not  permitted  to  train  students  (your 
children)  in  the  art  of  thinking.  They  fail  to  train  their 
students  on  'how  to  free  ourselves  more  and  more  from  the 
spell  of  worn-out  formulas  and  how  to  find  the  truth  and 
follow  it.' 

TECHNOCRACY  is  not  hampered  by  political  press- 
ures or  any  other  kind  of  nressure.  WE  SHOW  EACH 
STUDENT  THE  FACTS  and  guarantee  to  rid  him  of 
any  'spell'  that  may  have  been  cast  upon  him. 

LET  US  ILLUSTRATE  through  Mr.  Filene  and 
what  he  has  said  concerning  money  as  an  example  for  study. 

HE  STATES  that  'our  notions  of  money  are  simply 
loaded  down  with  superstitions'.  With  this  statement 
Technocracy  is  in  complete  agreement.  Perhaps  he  had 
all  the  facts  well  in  mind  but  could  not  utter  them  for 
whatever  reason  one  may  wish  to  apply.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt a  suggestion  as  to  how  to  keep  our  machinery  run- 
ning, especially  through  the  continued  use  of  money.  Evi- 
dently he  had  not  spent  much  time  in  this  pursuit.  It  is  our 
suspicion,  however,  his  mind  did  not  contain  all  the  facts 
obtainable  concerning  money  or  he  would  never  have  said 
that  'we  have  to  have  more  money  in  the  machine  age  than 
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in  any  previous  age  solely  because  we  have  to  have  more 
exchange ! ' 

HERE  MR.  FILENE  fails  to  see  that  one  of  the 
'worn  out  formulas'  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  is  money  it- 
self. It  is  here  that  social  progress  has  accelerated  be- 
yond human  adaptation.  We  have  not  yet  risen  to  the 
occasion  and  shed  ourselves  of  money.  Six  thousand  years 
of  monetary  system  is  well  embedded  in  our  people.  They 
do  not  imagine  that  any  other  system  can  exist.  To  say 
that  they  are  surprised  to  find  there  is  yet  ANOTHER 
WAY  is  to  put  it  mildly. 

MR.  FILENE  ADMITS  an  abundance  of  everything. 
Technocracy  places  great  emphasis  upon  this  point,  and 
states  further  that  money  is  based  on  and  geared  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  scarcity.  How  then  can  money  be  used  to  dis- 
tribute an  abundance?  Under  the  facts,  it  becomes  a  phys- 
ical impossibility.  //  there  is  no  scarcity,  create  one;  even 
if  it  must  be  done  artificially.  This  is  exactly  what  our  of- 
ficials have  done  since  1929.  They  knock  our  cattle  in  the 
head  or  by  subsidy  pay  the  farmer  not  to  plant  certain 
crops — or  if  the  crop  produced  is  yet  too  large  and  it  is, 
they  purchase  the  crop  for  destruction  (with  your  money) 
to  keep  it  off  the  market.  Why?  To  ENFORCE  A 
SCARCITY  AS  OUR  MONETARY  SYSTEM 
DECREES. 

THESE  ARE  FACTS.      It  proves  incontestably  that 
an   abundance   cannot   be  sold.      No  more  than  exorbitant 
prices  could  be  charged  for  water  in  the  middle  of  a  fresh- 
water lake.      In  the  middle  of  the  Sahara  how  much  could 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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The  Readers  Corner'  --- 


QUESTIONS  FROM  OUR  READERS— (Editor's  Note:  Readers  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  are  in- 
vited to  submit  brief  questions  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  soc'al  problem  of  North  America  or  on  points  of 
Technocracy 's  program  which  are  not  entirety  clear  to  them.  Quest'ons  must  bear  the  signature  and  address 
of  the  writer;  this  is  for  reference  only  and  will  not  be  used  in  the  magazine.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to 
select  the  questions  to  be  used  and  to  change  the  wordin],  if  necessary,  for  brevity  or  clarity.) 


How  will  employment  and  jobs  be  distributed  in  a  Tech- 
nate? 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  govern  employ- 
ment today  and  limit  the  ability  of  the  individual.  The 
job  must  first  exist ;  the  individual  must  be  able  to  lo- 
cate it  in  one  way  or  another ;  the  individual  must 
have  the  training  or  qualifications  to  obtain  the  job  and, 
finally,  he  must  have  the  ability  and  the  temperamental  re- 
quirements to  hold  it  after  he  gets  it. 

We  need  not  discuss  here  the  factors  that  make  job- 
seeking  so  difficult  today.  In  a  Technate  the  individual 
will  be  trained  for  the  field  in  which  he  is  to  work.  The 
job  will  be  there  when  he  finishes  his  training.  It  will  be 
there  because  the  number  of  trainees  in  the  schools  will  be 
related  to  the  number  of  openings  available  in  any  given 
field.  This  is  not  possible  today  because  of  the  unplanned, 
haphazard,  chaotic  nature  of  business  enterprise. 

Since  the  individual  is  trained  for  the  field  in  which  he 
is  to  operate  and  since  the  job  is  waiting  for  him  he  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  finding  it.  Like  the  modern  West 
Point  or  Annapolis  graduate,  he  is  assigned  at  graduation 
to  the  place  for  which  he  has  prepared  and  in  which  he  is 
vitally  interested.  Careful  mental  and  temperamental  ex- 
aminations throughout  his  training  period  will  assure  that  he 
is  fitted  to  hold  the  job. 


How  can  we  get  the  mass  of  the  people  to  support 
Technocracy  ? 

Abundance  calls  for  social  change,  the  greatest  social 
change  in  recorded  history.  Centuries  of  experience  have 
shown  that  people,  as  a  whole,  accept  change  only  when 
they  are  forced  to.  A  certain  percentage  of  our  population, 
about  three  percent,  now  possess  both  the  intelligence  to  see 
the  necessity  for  social  change  and  the  initial  ve  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Another  vast  group  of  our  citizens  can  see 
the  necessity  but  need  more  social  pressure  to  induce  them 
to  take  action.  Still  another  group  needs  even  more  press- 
ure to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  for  action  and  so  on. 

As  social  conditions  on  this  continent  get  more  and  more 
intolerable,  more  and  more  people  will  realize  the  necessity 
for  action.  Technocracy  can  afford  to  work  and  wait,  keep- 
ing up  a  continual  and  evergrowing  flood  of  information, 
reaching  a  wider  and  wider  circle  of  our  citizens.      Tech- 


nocracy Inc.  does  this,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  when 
a  finer  and  more  efficient  method  of  controlling  our  social 
system  is  needed  its  program  will  have  to  be  adopted.  At 
that  time,  the  mass  of  our  people  will  support  Technocracy 
because  they  will  see  at  last  that  it  holds  their  only  hope 
for  survival  and  security  and  offers  more  than  any  other 
system  has  ever  offered. 


How  is  Technocracy  going  to  get  into  power? 

Technocracy  is  not  going  to  'get  into  power.'  Technoc- 
racy has  no  assumption  of  power  theory.  Our  problem 
is  not  how  to  get  into  'power'  but  how  to  get  the  people  to 
adopt  the  methods  that  Technocracy  finds  to  be  necessary. 

We  assume  that  the  questioner  means  'How  are  we  go- 
ing to  get  the  concepts  of  Technocracy,  as  a  method  of  op- 
eration, into  use  on  this  continent?' 

Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  the  question  of  'putting 
Technocracy  into  operation'  is  not  a  question  for  a  scien- 
tific organization  to  answer  at  all.  Technocracy  in  the  past 
and  at  present  had  and  has  two  general  fields  to  explore 
and  explain.  It  analyzes  this  Price  System,  showing  how 
it  functions  and  why  it  cannot  continue  to  function  much 
longer.  It  also  designs  the  Technate,  the  next  most  prob- 
able social  state  on  this  Continent,  and  explains  how  it  will 
operate.  Both  of  these  endeavors  are  the  result  of  careful 
observation  of  the  facts  of  our  Continental  situation  and  the 
projection  of  these  facts  to  discover  the  long  term  trends 
under  which  our  economy  is  operating. 

Technocracy's  research  workers  know  what  the  situation 
is  in  a  Price  System  because  they  have  spent  years  assem- 
bling the  facts.  They  know  what  can  be  accomplished  here 
in  North  America,  if  our  social  system  were  correctly  de- 
signed, because  they  have  spent  many  years  assembling  the 
facts  on  that  problem  also.  On  these  fronts  their  predic- 
tions are  apt  to  be  pretty  accurate  and  indeed  the  history 
of  the  past  fifteen  years  has  shown  that  they  are.  They 
have  made  no  predictions  about  how  Technocracy  will  be 
installed  because  neither  they  nor  anyone  else  could  l?now 
just  what  conditions  Would  be  lil^e  at  the  time  that  the  Price 
System  broke  down.  Since  this  is  so,  any  speculation  about 
the  most  effective  course  of  action  at  such  a  time  could  only 
be  guesswork. 
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Does  this  mean  that  no  steps  at  all  can  be  taken  to  see 
that  Technocracy  will  come  into  operation  when  the  need 
for  it  becomes  acute?     Far  otherwise. 

We  know  that  Technocracy's  analysis  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem is  correct.  We  have  seen  it  verified,  step  by  step,  over 
the  years.  If  Technocracy's  analysis  is  correct,  then  the 
trends  which  Technocracy  has  charted  will  contnue  their 
course,  growing  ever  deeper  and  more  critical  until  a  crisis 
is  produced  which  will  lead  to  the  complete  suspension  of 
this  Price  System.  There  Wt  I  be  a  need  for  Technocra- 
cy's solution.  This  is  worth  knowing.  If  there  were  never 
to  be  any  fires,  for  example,  there  would  be  small  incentive 
for  the  development  of  fire-fighting  companies. 

We  have  already  said  that  no  one  can  predict  the  ex- 
act conditions  which  will  obtain  at  the  lime  of  Price  System 
failure.  Fortunately,  it  isn't  reaily  necessary  that  any  one 
should  be  able  to. 

Firemen  never  know  just  what  the  next  fire  is  going  to 
be  like,  what  are  the  conditions,  the  location  or  the  time  of 
occurrence.  This  ignorance  doesn't  worry  any  of  the  brave 
fire  laddies,  though.  Why  should  it?  Every  fireman  knows 
that  his  organization  has  the  equipment,  the  rolling  stock, 
the  reserves  and  the  know-how  to  cope  with  just  about  any 
type  of  conflagration.  Let  'em  all  come!  The  individual 
fireman  may  not  know  what  the  next  fire  is  going  to  be  like 
but  he'll  bet  a  pretty  penny  that,  whether  it  be  a  grass  fire 
on  a  vacant  lot  or  four  square  blocks  of  blazing  chemical 
plant,  his  organization  will  take  it  in  stride. 

Technocracy  is  in  the  same  position.  It  has  the  accurate 
analysis  of  our  present  tottering  system;  it  has  the  blue- 
print for  the  next  most  probable  social  system  on  this  Conti- 
nent, and  it  has  the  continent-wide  organization  for  dissem- 
inating this  information  to  the  general  public.  When  the 
Price  System  begins  its  final  breakdown,  Technocracy  will 
have  the  support  and  active  assistance  of  the  bull(  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  this  Continent.  And  remember, 
EIGHTY  MILLION  PEOPLE  GOING  IN  THE 
SAME  DIRECTION  CAN'T  BE  WRONG  ! 


for  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  North  America  and  that 
the  produce  be  distributed  without  price. 


Other  countries  have  had  changes  in  the  fabric  of  their 
society  and  their  standard  of  living  has  grown  worse,  not 
belter.  How  do  we  know  th  s  won't  happen  lo  us  if  we 
support  Technocracy? 

Our  technology  is  our  insurance  against  physical  want. 
1  hose  other  countries  struggled  and  are  still  struggling  to 
solve  the  problem  of  producing  physical  goods.  Their  hand 
tool,  human  toil  civilizations  could  never  support  their  citi- 
zens in  any  comfortable  standard  of  living.  Their  struggle 
is  a  struggle  to  build  up  their  productive  plant. 

Here  on  the  North  American  Continent  we  have  built 
cur  productive  plant.  Here,  we  have  solved  the  problem 
of  production,  as  the  last  war  demonstrated.  We  can  pro- 
duce an  abundance;  necessities  and  comforts  enough  for 
every  citizen. 

Our  problems  do  not  concern  the  production  of  an  abun- 
dance so  much  as  they  do  the  problem  of  measuring  and 
controlling  the  distribut  on  of  that  abundance.  As  long  as 
we  retain  our  productive  equipment  intact,  any  social  change 
that  does  not  involve  widespread  violence  does  not  have  to 
be  feared  by  Americans. 

Remember!  Our  Technology  is  our  insurance  against 
physical  want.      Technocracy  proposes  that  it  be  operated 


Isn't  it  true  that  machines  mal(e  jobs? 

Not  any  more!  Today  machines,  modern  technology, 
are  destroying  jobs  far  faster  than  they  are  created. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  development  of  a  modern 
economy,  industry  expands  rapidly  enough  to  create  jobs 
for  all.  After  that  point  is  reached  industrial  plant  expan- 
roin  begins  to  level  off  and  in  many  cases  to  decline.  This 
is  due  lo  the  fact  that  the  economy  becomes  mature.  New 
plants  are  not  in  such  great  demand  and  those  that  are 
erected,  as  well  as  the  old  ones,  install  new  equipment  so 
efficient  and  automatic  that  a  few  can  produce  more  than 
many  did  before.  It  is  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  a  so- 
ciety that  machines  cease  to  create  jobs  and  begin  to  destroy 
jobs. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States  that  point  occurred 
around  1919.  From  1920  to  1930  the  average  produc- 
tion per  man  hour  increased  61',  as  new  and  more  auto- 
matic equipment  was  installed.  From  1930  to  1940  there 
was  a  further  increase  in  production  per  man  hour  of  37'/  , 
an  increase  on  top  of  the  first  increase  of  61 '/  .  From  1940 
to  1943,  three  years,  there  was  still  another  increase  of 
11',  — or  a  total  increase  over  1919  of  more  than  100'/  ! 

Today,  the  machine  is  operating  to  destroy  jobs,  creat- 
ing technological  unemployment.  It  is  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  our  coming  social  change.  By  creating  mass  unem- 
ployment modern  technology  is  destroying  the  Price  Sys- 
tem and  forcing  the  adoption  of  Technocracy. 


On  what  basis  does  Technocracy  claim  that  the  Price 
System  cannot  distribute  an  abundance? 

To  understand  this  problem  we  must  first  understand 
what  an  abundance  is.  An  abundance  is  an  available 
quantity  of  goods  and  services  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy 
the  needs  and  wants  of  everyone  in  the  area  affected. 

Now  consider  what  it  would  mean  to,  say,  an  automo- 
bile manufacturer,  to  offer  for  sale  more  automobiles  than 
could  be  sold  at  a  profit.  What  would  happen  if  so  many 
cars  were  available  that  everyone  who  wanted  one  could 
have  it?      The  price  of  cars  would  tend  to  decline. 

As  an  actual  abundance  of  anything  is  approached, 
prices  drop.  The  greater  the  abundance  the  more  the 
prices  drop  toward  zero.  As  the  market  approaches  satura- 
tion, when  demand  for  an  article  has  been  satisfied,  indus- 
trial operation  becomes  less  profitable.  If  the  abundance 
continues,  competition  becomes  more  savage.  Only  the  most 
efficient  organizations  are  left  in  the  fields.  The  net  result 
of  abundance  must  be  unprofitable  business  conditions. 
Abundance  destroys  price.  Hence  the  frenzied  efforts  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  19  years  to  maintain  an  artificial  scar- 
city. In  1933  they  plowed  under  crops  and  closed  facto- 
ries. Today  they  ship  the  stuff  abroad.  Both  techniques 
tend  lo  create  an  artificial  scarcity  and  thus  maintain  prices 
high  enough  to  keep  the  system  going. 

There  are  only  two  things  that  can  be  done  with  an 
abundance.  It  can  be  destroyed  or  it  can  be  given  away. 
Technocracy  proposes  to  distribute  it  scientifically  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people. 
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Function  vs.  Ballots 


Who  decides  the  'operating  characteristics'  of  our  social  order — our 
'lawmakers'  that  we  'ballot'  into  office,  or  the  'functional  personnel' 
responsible  for  the  smooth  operation  of  our  installed  technology? 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  campaign  is  history.    The  political 
entities  have  installed  candidates  of  the  strictly  'vote- 
getting'    type.      The   sham   battle  of   verbal  promises 
is  well  over. 

UNLIKE  THE  YEAR  1924  when  the  campaign 
was  first  heard  (via  the  radio)  this  campaign  was  also 
seen.  However,  nothing  has  been  invented  yet  that  brings 
us  the  sickening  odor  of  these  conventions  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  even  a  gullible  public  will  ever  create  a  demand  for  such 
a  device. 

THOUSANDS  of  political  offices  all  over  the  nation 
have  been  vacated  and  refilled.  Senators  and  representa- 
tives galore  are  settled  comfortably  in  their  favorite  seats. 
To  some  the  seats  are  new. 

NOW  JUST  WHAT  WAS  DECIDED?  What 
have  these  officials  been  doing?  What  responsibilities  did 
the  voters  place  upon  these  people? 

JUDGING  from  the  ballyhoo  one  would  think  that 
they  had  been  elected  to  perform  some  important  'func- 
tional' service.  Actually  the  people  who  went  through  the 
process  of  putting  little  crosses  opposite  the  names  of  these 
candidates  are  the  responsible  persons,  for  it  is  they  who 
must  foot  the  bill.  It  is  they  who  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quence of  poor  legislation.  It  is  they  who  must  feed  and 
clothe  and  house  these  newly  acquired  public  servants.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  public  offices  are  so  readily  filled? 

WHO  PAYS  THE  BILL  ? 

FURTHERMORE,  as  is  proved  by  past  experience, 
if  these  electees  decide  upon  more  'debt  tokens'  in  their  pay 
envelopes  they  assemble  and  vote  themselves  the  'necessary' 
raise;  the  voter,  as  usual,  paying  the  bill  with  no  questions 
asked.  We  should  make  inquiries  to  determine  the  'func- 
tional' responsibilities  we,  as  citizens  have,  besides  merely 
placing  these  incompetents  into  public  office.  Permit  me 
to  illustrate. 

THE  OTHER  EVENING  I  took  my  daughter,  who 
was  leaving  the  city  for  a  few  months,  to  the  station.  While 
waiting  for  the  train  to  arrive,  I  strolled  around  observing 
the  many  activities.  I  noticed  the  trains  being  made  up 
and  the  effort  involved.  When  my  daughter  purchased  her 
ticket  I  thought  of  the  life  and  death  responsibility  such  a 
transaction  placed  upon  these  people,  all  of  whom  seemed 
to  have  some  specific  'function'  to  perform. 

SOME  OF  THESE  people  I  had  noticed,  were  re- 
sponsible in  having  cars  provided,  serviced  and  in  safe  run- 


ning condition.  Then  there  were  others  responsible  for 
choosing  competent  and  reliable  operators  for  each  train. 
Someone  would  be  directly  responsible  for  the  tracks  and 
road-beds  over  which  these  trains  glided.  Service  employ- 
ees all  along  the  line  would  be  responsible  in  providing 
safety  and  comfort. 

IT  WAS  a  big  business  and  ll  entailed  great  responsibil- 
ity. I  wondered  who  the  individual  was  who  had  chosen 
these  efficient  people.  On  what  basis  had  each  selection  been 
made?  Certainly  not  in  the  manner  in  which  we,  as  voters, 
choose  our  candidates.  No,  these  people  could  not  be 
chosen  in  any  such  haphazard  manner.  These  men  and 
women  had  to  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  'fund  on  and  their 
ability  to  apply  quietly  and  efficiently  whatever  technical 
knowledge  each  possessed. 

MERIT  IS  DECIDING  FACTOR 

THIS  is  a  far  cry  from  the  manner  in  which  we  carry 
on  the  business  of  choosing  our  public  officers.  The  man- 
ner of  choosing  officials  is  traditional;  the  method  of  choice 
in  railroading  MUST  be  on  merit  and  according  to  speci- 
fications for  each  job. 

AND  STILL,  even  after  carefully  being  placed,  each 
employee  must  be  directly  responsible  to  a  supervisor  above, 
one  who  also,  through  merit  and  ability,  has  been  carefully 
selected.  And  so  it  goes,  on  up  the  line  through  the  entire 
chain  of  'functional  sequences'  until  the  financial  superstruc- 
ture is  reached. 

HERE  the  mode  of  installation  may  change.  And 
why  not?  Here  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  life  and 
death;  or  if  it  is,  even  these  may  be  risked  in  exchange  for 
gain. 

IN  CASES  of  failure  within  the  'functional  body'  how 
easy  it  is  to  place  a  finger  directly  on  the  cause  and  remove 
it.  This  too,  is  a  far  cry  from  the  manner  in  which  we 
correct  'functional'  failure  in  politics. 

NO,  OUR  COMPLEX  social  mechanism  is  never  run 
on  any  other  basis  than  the  manner  decreed  that  it  should 
be  run  to  achieve  a  definite  objective.  Our  transportation 
systems,  our  production  'sequences',  our  public  utilities  and 
distributive  systems  are  all  run  according  to  specification. 

THE  ONLY  thing  'wrong'  with  the  system  is  that  it 
runs  too  smoothly! — that  we,  who  make  use  of  these  facili- 
ties, are  apt  to  fail  to  place  credit  where  it  belongs.  Far  too 
much  emphasis  is  given  to  lesser  individuals,  and  hardly 
any  attention  given  the  people  whose  responsibility  is  the 
operation  of  the  entire  social  mechanism.     The  vastness  and 
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efficiency of  this  equipment,  the  greatest  on  earth,  is  tribute 
to  our  competent  people — the  people  who  junction! 

HOW  MUCH  THOUGHT  do  we  actually  give  to 
the  operation  of  our  social  mechanism?  Consider  the  rail- 
road station  as  just  one  'sequence'.  Our  luggage  has  to  be 
properly  marked  and  loaded  on  the  right  train.  What  a 
lot  of  confusion  there  would  be  if  this  activity  were  done  in 
the  traditional  'hit-and-miss'  fashion  as  in  politics. 

AFTER  THE  TRAIN  arrives,  how  much  thought 
are  we  conditioned  to  give  to  the  event  of  having  arrived  at 
all?  We  see  people  checking  the  journal  boxes,  the  air 
connections  or  the  couplings — come  to  think  of  it  they  did 
this  all  along  the  line.  They  were  always  there,  always 
meeting  us  in  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time;  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  moved  at  high  speed,  making  occasional 
stops  of  a  minute  or  two,  they  had  checked  everything  in 
just  those  few  minutes. 


AND  THE  ROAD-BED.  Had  we  thought  at  all  of 
the  section  boss  and  his  uncouth  looking  gang?  Had  the 
rails  been  spiked  down  so  they  would  stay  spiked?  Was 
there  any  technical  equipment  that  sounded  an  alarm  or 
automatically  closed  a  'red  signal'  to  avoid  trouble  in  case 
human  endeavor  failed?  The  fact  that  we  arrived  at  our 
destination  we  owe  to  functional  responsibility. 

WHATEVER  degree  of  comfort  and  security  we 
have  we  owe  to  the  men  and  women  who  design,  install, 
and  operate  the  mass  of  our  equipment ;  be  it  in  transpor- 
tation, manufacturing,  communication  or  in  the  'service 
sequences'  such  as  health,  education  or  amusement.  At- 
tached to  all  of  these  is  great  technical  responsibility.  And 
as  always  the  choice  of  selection  depends  upon  training, 
upon  ability  and  upon  the  record  of  each  employe. 

CONTRAST  the  efficiency  of  the  railroad  and  its  peo- 
ple with  the  politician  at  work.  First,  what  are  the  law- 
makers'   responsibilities?      As   the   saying    goes,    they    must 


Compare  the  amount  of  purchasing  power  represented  here  by  individuals  with  the  photo  on  Page  19,  and  the  reason 
for  the  attempt  at  'Social  Security'  becomes  apparent.     (Photo  courtesy  Great  Lake-,  Steel  Corp.) 
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'run  the  affairs  of  state.'  But  do  they?  We  have  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  placing  them  in  office  and  must  pay  the 
consequences,  but  what  do  we  do?  Are  we  not  guilty  of 
silting  complacently  back  and  observing  in  a  casual,  dis- 
interested manner  whether  or  not  the  many  promises  will  be 
carried  out ;  the  promises  so  vaguely  made  in  the  heat  of 
campaign — the  greatest  ballyhoo  show  of  excitement  on 
earth? 

FROM  A  LITTLE  study  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, one  receives  a  profound  shocl(. .  We  discover  that  the 
successful  candidate  does  no  more  than  accept  membership 
in  a  legislative  body  and  attend  some  of  the  meetings.  They 
gather  and  talk,  express  'opinions'  and  argue.  They  are 
not  even  required  to  do  this.  They  are  not  required  by  law 
to  taf(e  pari  in  any  discussion  nor  even  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments. 

THE  WAY  OF  POLITICIANS 

IF  A  POLITICIAN  has  made  obligatory  promises 
prior  to  election  there  is  no  legal  means  to  enforce  fulfill- 
ment. In  fact,  he  may,  and  often  does,  oppose  legislation 
which  he  has  promised  to  support.  In  such  case  he  may  be 
recalled  on  petition  or  vote  only  after  great  expense  and  ef- 
fort to  the  voter.  In  most  cases  the  voter  waits  until  the 
term  of  office  expires.  The  time  involved  may  be  as  long 
as  six  years.  By  that  time  who  cares?  We  have  become 
calloused  and  conditioned.  It  is  then  the  process  may  re- 
peat itself.     It  has  become  a  tradition! 

THE  INFERENCE  that  we  follow  our  'political  tra- 
dition' like  a  lot  of  sheep  is  resented  by  the  writer  out  of 
respect  for  the  sheep!  I  worked  on  a  sheep  ranch  one; 
and  during  shearing  we  had  no  trouble  getting  the  yearlings 
into  the  shearing  pen,  but  the  older  ones  remembered,  or 
seemed  to  remember,  the  last  time  they  had  been  'fleeced.' 

ANOTHER  great  defense  for  political  'tradition'  is 
that  the  more  'permanent'  members  of  our  legislature  are 
'broad-visioned'  personnel  who  look  ahead  and  who  guide 
the  over-all  policy,  even  beyond  the  work-a-day  'functions' 
of  industry.     Let  us  examine  this  'tidbit'  of  so-called  'fact.' 

FIRST,  examine  the  background  of  these  elected  'per- 
manents.'  What  legal  requirements  are  necessary  for  of- 
fice? What  educational  qualifications  are  required  and 
what  'functional  ability'  must  they  be  able  to  perform? 
How  much  consideration  have  we,  as  voters,  given  these 
requirements?  Or,  if  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  even  have 
the  privilege  of  considering? 

JAMES  A.  FARLEY  has  said  that,  "Men  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  nominated  for  the  presidency  because  they  are 
the  outstanding  men  in  the  party  from  the  standpoint  of 
ability  and  experience.  Many  fine  men,  who  would  have 
made  great  presidents,  could  never  be  nominated.  National 
conventions  of  both  parties  usually  pick  a  man  who  is  con- 
sidered the  most  available  from  a  vote-getting  point  of  view, 
with  secondary  emphasis  upon  his  competency  as  president 
if  elected." 

THIS  SAME  procedure  is  applied  right  down  the  line. 
It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  legislative  bodies  lack  key 
men  who  understand  the  'physical'  operation  of  our  society 
and  its  control. 

THE  RECORD  discloses  that  the  bulk  of  our  so 
called    'representatives'   are   lawyers,   trained   to  make  their 


living  from  the  litigation  arising  over  'property  rights.'  What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  'physical'  operation  of  our  nation? 

THE  LAWMAKER  is  not  held  responsible  for  any 
laws  that  may  be  enacted,  either  while  in  office  or  later. 
Where  then  is  the  redress?  Certainly  not  in  repeal.  There 
have  to  be  certain  rules  and  regulations  in  every  society 
where  persons  collect  and  draw  necessary*  plans  for  success- 
ful operation  of  the  social  system.  How  can  we  expect 
competent  leadership  when  our  candidates  are  selected  as 
Mr.  Farley  states? 

THAT  KIND  of  procedure  might  have  been  all  right 
in  the  'low  agrarian'  civilization  as  it  existed  many  years 
ago,  but  certainly  not  in  a  'high  energy'  civilization  such  as 
we  live  in  today.  Our  problems  are  wholly  technological 
in  nature.  Our  social  order  has  been  raised  to  its  present 
level  by  the  advance  of  such  science  and  technology.  There- 
fore, how  can  we  expect  persons  selected  as  they  are  at  po- 
litical conventions  to  realize  the  true  social  effects  of  a 
greater  and  greater  application  of  extraneous  energy?  The 
'functions'  of  our  society  in  America  are  technological,  re- 
quiring the  services  of  those  trained  in  engineering  and  sci- 
ence— not  in  'litigations'. 

IT  HAS  been  said  that  'philosophy  is  all  right  when 
one  sits  before  a  hot  stove  on  a  winter  n  ght  but  it  cannot 
be  used  to  keep  one  warm.  To  do  that  we  must  get  up 
and  put  more  fuel  on  the  fire'. 

WHERE  IS  VISION  ? 

WHERE  is  the  'foresight'  and  'vision'  of  these  'per- 
manents'  being  exercised  today ;  particularly  on  important 
questions  such  as  adequate  housing,  health,  education,  re- 
forestation, soil  conservation  or  conservation  of  all  natural 
resources?  Do  our  daily  papers,  upon  which  most  of  us 
rely  for  information,  gather  anything  of  a  constructive  na- 
ture from  out  the  mass  of  'verbiage'  emitting  from  any  and 
all  political  assemblies?     No,  we  do  not  find  it  there. 

AS  THE  SAYING  goes,  'philosophy,  politics,  busi- 
ness, money  and  ideologies,  belong  with  the  childhood  of 
civilization.  They  were  elaborated  in  the  kindergarten  of 
handicraft  agrarian  cultures.' 

TODAY  we  live  in  an  age  of  ccience,  power  and  tech- 
nology. America  today  is  not  run  by  professional  'talkers' 
who  happen  to  have  been  elected  to  state  or  national  legis- 
lative bodies.  The  real  running  of  our  country  is  a  matter 
of  production  and  transportation ;  and  this  is  carried  on  by 
people  who  have  been  trained  in  the  operation — 'functional' 
people  who,  through  personal  experience,  have  built  up 
knowledge  and  skills  which  enable  them  to  fulfill  definite 
particular  responsibilities. 

THE  people  that  you  and  I  depend  on  are  the  'doers' 
not  the  'vote-getters'.  Our  gratitude  belongs  to  the  en- 
gineers, the  truck  drivers,  the  superintendents,  the  managers, 
the  railway  men ;  doctors  and  nurses,  warehousemen,  me- 
chanics, draftsmen,  miners,  housewives,  teachers — there  are 
a  host  of  them — a  vast  army  of  'functional'  North  Amer- 
icans. These  are  the  people  on  whom  we  depend.  They 
operate  our  country  and  conlinue  to  do  so  because  of  their 
demonstrated  ability  to  fulfill  specific  responsibilities.  We 
don't  vote,  for  a  man  to  come  and  fix  our  telephone  when 
it  needs  adjustment.  The  person  ii  charge  of  repair  sends 
a  man  who  knows  how. 
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Purchasing  power  is  represented  by  each  individual  shown    here,  because  of  the  hand-tool  method  of  doing  work.    The 
need  for  'Social  Security'  had  not  yet  become  manifest. —    (Photo    courtesy    Canadian    Government    Motion    Picture 
Bureau.) 


THE  INCREASING  degree  of  social  instability  that 
is  so  apparent  in  our  society  today  should  be  ample  warn- 
ing that  condit  ons  have  changed  and  that  a  new  method  of 
operation  has  become  a  'must'. 

WHAT  REALLY  could  happen  if  we  just  sit  back 
and  let  neglect  carry  our  system  to  an  inevitable  collapse 
with  the  almost  certain  cessation  of  our  public  utilities? 

DO  WE  REALIZE  just  what  could  happen  if  those 
persons  who  are  responsible  for  our  sewage  disposal  would 
walk  off  the  job  because  their  pay  checks  stopped?  We 
have  made  a  survey  of  that  in  our  community  and  found 
out  from  these  'functional'  people  that  it  would  only  be  a 
few  hours  before  the  sewage  would  be  backing  up  in  the 
sinks  on  the  west  side  of  the  city;  a  few  more  hours  and  it 
would  do  the  same  thing  on  the  east  side.  What  would 
that  mean  to  you?  What  would  it  mean  if  the  same  thing 
happened  to  our  water  system,  our  light  and  power  system? 
The  answer  is  obvious. 


THERE  ARE  TIMES  and  places  where  these  things 
do  happen  in  our  society.  You  read  about  them  in  the 
newspapers.  But  do  we  realize  that  these  disasters  could 
happen  on  a  Continental  scale?  Well,  from  men  who 
know,  it  can  and  will  happen  unless  we  take  steps  to  avoid 
such  disaster.  And  you  can  bet  if  and  when  that  should 
happen,  it  will  be  useless  to  call  in  the  parasites — the  sales- 
men, the  politicians,  the  lawyers,  the  bankers  or  business- 
men as  individuals  or  as  a  whole  to  save  us — they  haven't 
had  the  necessary  kind  of  training.  We  must  call  in  the 
'doers'  like  those  who  operate  our  railroad  stations.  The 
technicians  and  engineers  alone  can  be  relied  upon  to  pre- 
vent and  correct  such  disasters. 

THESE  people  can  not  be  'voted'  into  the  jobs  for  spe- 
cified lengths  of  time,  but  they  can  be  moved  in  or  out  as 
necessity  demands.  Technocracy  states:  'The  statesman- 
ship  of   the   New   America   exists   today   across   this  broad 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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The  RESEARCH  RULLETIN 


NEWS  ITEMS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 
QUOTED  FROM  THE  NATION'S  PRESS 


Compiled  by  the  Staff  of 
The  TECHNOCRAT 


PRICE  SYSTEM  DILEMMA 

Addressing  French  trade  unionists  at  a  'seminar'  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, Bert  M.  Jewell,  top  legal  advisor  to  E.C.A., 
said:  'Machines  may  be  made  the  servants  of  man  and 
aid  in  securing  leisure  .  .  .  but  mass  production  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  good  social  security  system — so  men 
thrown  out  of  jobs  may  support  themselves  and  remain  cus- 
tomers for  goods.' — (Labor,  Sept.   10,   1949.) 

BUSINESS  NEEDS  TARIFFS  AND  SCARCITY 

Protesting  the  extension  of  'free  trade'  on  copper,  Sen. 
Geo.  W.  M alone  stated  that  the  tariff  and  import  fee  on 
many  minerals  and  materials  had  been  reduced  to  the  point 
where  production  was  furnished  from  the  low-wage- 
standard-of-living  in  European,  Asiatic  and  African  coun- 
tries. As  a  result,  mining  is  closing  down  throughout  the 
nation  .  .  .  and  many  other  industries  have  been  severely 
curtailed. —  (Calif.  Mining  Journal,  Sept.,   1949.) 

MORE  TECHNOLOGY  ON  THE  FARM 

In  addition  to  his  other  mechanical  needs,  the  farmer  of 
today  must  make  allowances  in  his  planning  for  an  airstrip, 
where  spraying  or  dusting  by  plane  has  to  be  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  suggested 
that  farmers  plan  for  suitable  landing  strips  in  each  neigh- 
borhood where  plane  service  is  needed  frequently. —  (U.  S. 
D.  A.  Bulletin.) 

WANTA   HOUSE  ? 

Produced  by  U.S.  Steel,  and  selling  as  a  package  unit 
(building,  land  and  full  landscaping)  for  less  than  $6,300, 
the  'Champion,'  a  pre-fab  unit,  is  offered  to  vets  and  non- 
vets.  Assembled  at  a  rate  of  one  unit  every  20  minutes, 
officials  admitted  they  were  pointing  for  the  'average'  wage- 
earner's  business. —  (Newsweek,  Sept.   19,  1949.) 

PRICE  SYSTEM  CONFUSION 

After  shipping  a  lot  of  asphalt  tile  to  a  firm  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  on  which  import  duty  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  30'/  . 
or  5c  a  sq.  ft.,  the  importing  firm  was  notified  that  because 
of  an  error  in  basis  of  valuation  the  duty  should  have  been 
50c  per  pound  and  40'/  ad  valorem.  In  the  meantime, 
the  tile  had  been  laid! — (Financial  Post,  Sept.  17,  1949.) 

KEEPING  OBSOLESCENCE 

Public  sentiment  opposing  the  abandonment  of  the  cable 
cars  in  San  Francisco  bases  its  argument  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  an  invaluable  tourist  attraction  and  should  not  be 
destroyed. —  (Compressed  Air  Bulletin,  Aug.,   1949.) 


A  LESSON  IN  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

Dobbin  wasn't  so  safe  after  all!  Research  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  brings  out  the  fact  that  in  1 909 
3,850  persons  were  killed  in  accidents  involving  horses  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  or  30  fatalities  for  each  1  00  million 
horse-travel  miles.  In  contrast,  with  some  43 J/2  million  au- 
tomotive vehicles  in  use  during  the  year,  traveling  some  425 
billion  miles  (largely  at  high  speed)  the  death  toll  is  esti- 
mated at  seven  for  every  100  million  miles  traveled. — 
(Automobile  Facts,  Sept.,  1949). 

A  CASE  FOR  TECHNOLOGY 

Because  of  the  spongy  condition  of  the  soil  in  Mexico 
City,  many  buildings  recently  erected  are  slowly  sinking. 
One  structure  has  settled  so  much  in  five  years  that  the 
ground  floor  is  now  a  foot  below  street  level.  Engineers 
overcome  this  difficulty  by  securing  the  base  of  heavy  build- 
ings on  screws  so  that  they  can  be  lowered  as  the  ground 
sinl(s  around  them. —  (Compressed  Air  Magazine,  Sept., 
1949.) 

GETTING  TO  THE  POINT 

'We  need  to  sell  our  citizens  on  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  road  costs',  said  Commissioner  MacDonald,  in  "Roads 
and  Streets,"  recently.  'Perhaps  we  should  quit  thinking 
about  dollar-cost  of  construction,  and  ihinfy  and  talk  in 
terms  of  service  rendered  .  .  .  cost,  after  all,  is  merely  a 
ledger  item  in  our  bookkeeping. —  (California  Highways  & 
Public  Works,  Aug.,  1949.) 

KEEP  THEIR  MINDS  OCCUPIED 

Unemployed  baseball  fans  in  Muskegon,  Mich.,  can 
buy  special  tickets  to  Central  League  games  for  1  2c  apiece. 
They  are  distributed  through  the  Michigan  Unemployment 
Compensation  office. —  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Aug.  28, 
1949). 

WHY  RAILROADS  'HOLLER' 

Built  especially  for  water  transporting  of  automobiles, 
new  three-decker  barges  now  ply  the  Mississippi.  One  tow 
boat,  towing  two  of  the  barges,  transports  348  automobiles 
to  the  r  destination  'down  the  river.' — (Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Sept.  9,    1949.) 

FUNGI  ARE  FRIENDS  TO  BUSINESS 

Ordinarily,  a  board  in  contact  with  moist  earth  rots  only 
at  the  contact  point,  according  to  Dr.  Carl  Hartley  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  But  at  least  two  species 
of  fungi  form  'pipe  lines',  through  which  they  bring  water 
to  Wet  wood  not  in  contact  with  the  ground,  causing  so- 
called  'dry  rot.'— U.S.D.A.  Bulletin). 
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COMPETITION  ? 

One  result  of  a  survey  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, is  the  finding  that,  as  potatoes  roll  to  market, 
'costs'  vary  widely.  On  the  short  hauls,  truck  rates  are 
low  enough  to  gain  the  business  but,  until  recent  years, 
nearly  all  potatoes  for  the  Washington,  D.  C.  market 
arrived  by  rail  in  April.  However,  in  the  last  few 
years  the  division  of  the  business  has  sharpened — there  are 
no  longer  any  areas  of  real  competition  between  raii  roads 
and  truckers.  Eilher  one  gc.s  all  the  business  or  the  other 
lal^es  it. —  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture  Bulletin,  Sept.  18, 
1949). 

ARTICLES  OF  WAR 

VATICAN  CITY,  Aug.  17— (UP)— The  Vatican 
announced  today  that  communists  may  be  married  under 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  specified  circumstances, 
despite  its  sweeping  excommunication  decree.  Non-militant 
communists  may  get  permission  for  full-church  weddings, 
but  those  classed  as  militant  or  active  may  have  restricted 
ceremonies,  but  not  in  a  church  proper. —  (Los  Angeles 
Daily  News.) 


TECHNOLOGY  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

Passengers  on  British  Commonwealth  Pacific  Airlines 
may  send  airgram  cables  to  any  part  of  the  world  while  in 
flight,  is  a  new  service  offered  by  the  company,  contacting 
any  part  of  North  America  for  21c  per  word.  Messages 
will  be  transmitted  only,  and  passengers  will  be  given  a 
tastefully  designed  blue  and  gold  airgram  form  as  a  souve- 
nir. 

A  LEARNED(?)  JUDGE 

Not  only  did  he  lose  his  appeal  to  the  income  tax  board, 
but  an  Ontario  county  court  judge  received  a  tongue-lashing 
in  addition:  Deductions  for  traveling  expenses  claimed  by 
the  judge  were  disallowed  because  they  were  paid  by  the 
provincial  government.  The  judge  may  have  misunderstood 
what  the  regulations  were,  but  it's  remarkable  that  a  man 
'trained  in  the  law'  should  err  in  this  respect. —  (Financial 
Post,  Sept.    17,    1949.) 

WORK  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  WORK 

In  time  of  war,  unemployment  is  abolished.  Surely  we 
should  be  able  to  abolish  it  in  time  of  peace.  The  only 
cure  for  unemployment  is  employment! — (S.  B.  Charles,  in 
Labor  Herald,  Sept.  9,  1949.) 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  UNLIMITED 
(Continued  from  Page  2) 

to  the  mines.  The  government  would  set  a  'fair'  price  for 
metals,  coal,  and  other  mine  products.  These  could  be  pro- 
duced in  unrestricted  quantities  and  sold  on  the  open  mar- 
ket for  what  they  would  bring;  the  government  would  make 
up  the  difference.  Then,  manufacturing  business  could  be 
brought  in  on  the  deal.  Industry  could  produce  as  much 
of  everything  as  it  is  able  and  sell  it  on  the  open  market  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  the  government  would  make  up  a 
'fair'  price.  Labor  could  sell  its  man-hours  for  whatever 
they  would  bring,  and  the  government  would  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  a  'fair'  wage.  We  can  even  visu- 
alize investment  finance  getting  in  on  the  racket.  Finance 
could  invest  money  in  our  'free'  economy,  and  the  govern- 
ment would  guarantee  it  a  'fair'  return  on  its  investment. 
Eventually,  even  the  Wall  Street  broker  could  be  made 
happy.  He  would  sell  stocks  and  bonds  for  what  they 
would  bring,  and  the  government  would  give  him  a  'fair' 
profit. 

Of  course,  some  sour-pussed  reactionary  or,  possibly, 
some  kill-joy  radical  would  be  sure  to  spill  cold  water  on 
the  riotous  affair  by  asking,  'Where  is  the  government  going 
to  get  all  of  the  money  to  pay  these  here  "differences"?' 
There  is  a  very  simple  answer  to  that :  'Soak  the  taxpayer 
for  all  he  will  stand;  sell  bonds  and  go  into  debt  for  the 
rest.'  That  is  the  'American  Way'  of  the  party  politicians 
and  big  business  spokesmen.  So,  if  it  is  the  'American 
Way,'  why  should  the  American  sucker  object? 

Technocracy  views  the  Brannan  Plan  as  just  another 
'smart'  technique  for  juggling  the  finances  of  the  country, 
in  an  effort  to  save  business  enterprise  and  permit  an  ex- 
tension of  the  'open  season'  on  the  consumer.  We  realize 
that  the  Price  System  can  come  to  its  end  under  the  Bran- 
nan  Plan  as  well  as  under  some  other  plan  or,  what  could 


be  worse,  under  no  plan  at  all.  Technocrats  realize  that, 
when  the  political  and  financial  schemes  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem all  meet  their  debacle  against  the  tide  of  advancing 
technology,  there  is  only  one  answer  to  the  problem  of  our 
high  energy  civilization — a  planned,  technological  adminis- 
tration of  our  continental  social  mechanism,  with  a  strong 
centralized  control. 

Technocracy  asks  for  the  technological  consolidation  of 
the  North  American  Continent  into  one  efficient,  balanced- 
load  social  mechanism,  with  service  from  all,  profits  to  none, 
and  abundance,  security,  and  freedom  from  toil  for  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Continent.  That  is  the  only  social  objective 
which  merits  a  voice  in  this  advanced  technological  age. 
I  he  voice  of  Technocracy  will  be  the  only  voice  left  on 
this  Continent  when  the  echoing  voices  from  the  past  cease 
to  reverberate  through  the  empty  shell  of  the  Price  System. 

—  Wilton  hie,  CHQ. 


CORRECTION 

Congratulations  to  our  sharp-eyed  readers!  In  Septem- 
ber's issue  on  page  1 0,  a  garbled  paragraph  inadvertently 
made  its  appearance,  reading:  'On  this  geographical  area 
comprising  1  9  per  cent  of  the  world's  land  mass  exist  only 
nine  per  cent  of  the  world's  store  of  natural  resources  .  .  . 
etc'     We  present  herewith  a  true  reading  of  the  paragraph: 

'On  this  geographical  area  comprising  1 9  per  cent  of 
the  world's  land  mass  exist  only  nine  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population.  The  North  American  Continent  possesses  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  world's  store  of  natural  resources  and 
more  than  adequate  sources  of  extraneous  energy,  both  de- 
veloped and  potential.' 

The  staff  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  regrets  this  error, 
and  wishes  to  thank  our  readers  for  calling  our  attention 
to  it. 
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A  Letter  to  Dr.  Smyth 


Science  and  technology  have  created  this  high  energy  civilization.  Is 
it  too  much  to  ask  that  scientists  and  technicians  examine  Technoc- 
racy's program  and  join  with  us  in  preparing  the  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent for  social  change  ? 


Dr.  Henry  D.  Smyth 
Department  of  Physics 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Dr.  Smyth: 

I  have  studied  your  Report  on  Atomic  Energy  for 
Military  Purposes  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
successful  manner  in  which  you  completed  a  difficult  as- 
signment. The  chief  interest  for  me  was  the  style 
you  used  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject,  and,  while  I 
was  impressed  by  the  scientific  progress  over  the  past  few 
years,  which  you  described  so  lucidly,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  your  running  account  of  the  application  of  the  sci- 
entific method  is  of  greater  significance  than  the  actual  ac- 
complishment of  atomic  fission. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  average  individual  gels  a 
complete  picture  of  the  scientist  at  work  and  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  method  he  uses.  The 
clear  and  unequivocal  statement  of  problems,  the  assign- 
ment of  the  most  competent  personnel  to  gather  data  per- 
taning  to  those  problems,  the  experimentation  and  the  theo- 
retical treatment  of  the  data  thus  obtained  as  a  basis  for 
further  experimentation,  all  come  as  a  revelation  to  the 
layman. 

Furthermore,  his  conception  of  the  scientist  as  an  idle 
dreamer,  absentmindedly  irresponsible  in  matters  of  every- 
day practicality,  founded  on  popular  caricatures  by  writers 
and  cartoonists,  is  radically  changed.  Instead,  he  finds  the 
scientist  to  be  an  earnest  hard  working  individual,  often  en- 
gaged in  work  as  full  of  drudgery  as  picking  cotton  or  dig- 
ging ditches,  in  carrying  out  a  research  program,  and  that  he 
is  able  to  wrest  from  nature  some  small  part  of  her  secret, 
not  because  he  is  a  menial  genius  but  because  he  follows  an 
undevialing  method  of  procedure. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a  copy 
of  the  recently  published  Sixth  Series  of  Science  in  Prog- 
ress and  was  struck  by  the  air  of  discouragement  and  pessi- 
mism in  the  conclusion  of  your  contribution,  your  fears  for 
the  future  of  science  and  doubt  that  the  scientific  method 
could  ever  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  human 
relations. 

I  suspect  that  such  doubt  and  pessimism  spring  from  a 
contact  with  the  world  of  politics  into  which  the  scientist 
was  so  unceremoniously  hurtled  upon  the  completion  of  his 
self-imposed  task  of  solving  the  atomic  energy  problem.  The 
subjectivity  and  emotionalism,  the  expediency  and  compro- 


mise of  that  world  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  rationality 
and  objectivity  of  the  scientific  world  in  which  he  received 
Iiis  training.     His  bewilderment  is  understandable. 

It  is  apparent  that  those  scientists  who  undertook  the 
task  of  solving  the  problem  of  nuclear  fission  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  awful  consequences  inherent  in  the  solution  of 
that  problem  and  that  they  feel  the  full  responsibility  for 
having  released  this  fantastic  source  of  energy.  To  those 
who  have  deplored  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
scientists  in  the  changing  social  scene  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent,  this  acknowledgment  of  social  responsibility 
is  extremely  gratifying.  They  have  watched  the  skirmishes 
between  the  scientists  and  publicity-seeking  politicians  with 
interest,  knowing  the  power  of  a  little  persecution  to  bring 
a  group  together.  They  salute  your  intrepidity  in  accepting 
a  place  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  what  you  are  in  for  at  the  hands  of  the  poli- 
t:cians. 

Your  suggestions  to  the  other  scientists  as  to  their  future 
behavior  are  in  themselves  an  acknowledgment  of  social  re- 
sponsibility and  in  spite  of  the  pessimism  there  is  expressed 
the  germ  of  hope  that  the  scientist  may,  by  bringing  his  dis- 
ciplined mind  to  bear  on  problems  of  human  relations,  help 
people  to  view  those  problems  in  an  objective  manner. 

It  was  the  reading  of  those  suggestions  that  prompted 
me  to  write  to  you  to  let  you  and  other  scientists  know  that 
there  are  others  outside  your  group  who  realize  the  value 
of  the  scientific  method  and  who  are  not  so  pessimistic  about 
its  applicability  to  social  problems. 

OUTLINE  OF  FOUNDING 

As  far  back  as  1919  a  group  of  scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians  began  an  inquiry  into  the  operating  social 
mechanism  on  the  North  American  Continent.  Postulating 
that  all  social  phenomena  are  metrical,  they  used  the  scien- 
tific method  of  gathering  facts  and  basing  conclusions  on 
those  facts.  From  the  data  compiled  on  population,  fresh 
water  and  arable  land,  energy  and  mineral  resources,  and 
installed  technology,  they  concluded  that  on  this  Continent 
these  were  sufficient  to  supply  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  to  every  inhabitant  for  hundreds  of  years  into  tht 
future.  They  also  found  that  on  no  other  area  of  the 
earth's  surface  did  all  of  the  conditions  for  the  production 
of  an  abundance  exist.  Therefore,  the  social  problems  aris- 
ing from  a  condition  of  potential  abundance  were  unique 
and  methods  of  social  operations  worked  out  to  suit  other 
areas  were  inapplicable  here. 
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An  inquiry  into  the  reasons  why  the  abundance  was  not 
being  distributed  revealed  that  the  ancient  Price  System 
method  of  distributing  goods  and  services  was  based  on 
scarcity  and  that  abundance  destroyed  the  value  of  the 
Price  System.  Having  established  the  fact  of  potential 
abundance  and  the  reasons  why  the  abundance  was  not  be- 
ing distributed,  they,  still  following  the  scientific  method, 
posed  the  following  problem: 

'To  devise  a  method  of  social  operation  for  the  North 
American  Continent  that  will  insure  to  every  inhabitant 
on  that  area  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services  from 
brth  until  death.' 

You,  as  a  scientist,  will  recognize  at  once  that  this  prob- 
lem is  one  of  a  physical  nature.  It  deals  with  meat  and 
potatoes,  clothing  and  houses,  transportation  and  communi- 
cation, in  short,  things  that  have  mass  and  dimensions  and 
even  chemical  formulas.  You  will  note  that  such  abstract 
concepts  as  'rights,'  'liberty,'  'justice,'  'democracy,'  etc.,  are 
NO  1  included  in  the  statement  of  this  problem  and  you 
will  understand  why  this  is  so.  7  hey  have  no  more  rela- 
tionship to  this  problem  than  ihey  did  to  the  atomic  energy 
problem.  'Right,'  'liberty,'  'justice,'  simply  do  not  enter 
into  resonance  absorption  nor  can  piutonium  be  separated 
from  uranium  by  the  democratic  process. 

So,  having  stated  the  problem  and  defined  the  terms,  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  turning  over  the  data  and  specifica- 
tions to  the  engineers  and  technic  ans  to  worl(  out  the  de- 
tails of  a  method  of  operaiion  that  would  be  a  solution  to 
the  problem  posed. 

Getting  back  to  the  abstractions,  would  it  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  redefine  them  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  as  has 
so  often  been  done  in  the  past?  Would  it  not  be  consid- 
ered 'right  and  just'  for  everybody  to  receive  an  abundance 
of  goods  and  services?  Would  the  individual's  liberty  be 
abridged,  especially  if  he  were  required  to  work  no  more 
than  four  hours  a  day  and  a  like  number  of  days  a  week, 
with  a  long  continuous  vacation  period  each  year,  privileged 
to  do  with  his  free  time  as  he  pleased  and  with  enough  in- 
come to  enjoy  that  free  time?  Would  not  the  whole  affair 
be  considered  the  very  essence  of  democracy? 

CONCERN   EXPRESSED 

Realizing,  from  the  conclusion  of  your  article  in  Science 
and  Progress,  that  your  deep  concern  is  not  for  the  future 
of  science  alone  but  for  the  future  of  the  human  race  as 
well,  and  sensing  that  you  feel  it  the  responsibility  of  the 
scientist  to  learn  all  he  can  about  this  strange  new  world  of 
politics  and  business  that  the  atomic  energy  incident  has  so 
suddenly  and  irrevocably  thrust  upon  him,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  a  book  on  Technocracy,  which  may 
he!p  you  to  an  understanding  of  what  some  of  the  people 
of  the  Continent  are  thinking  and  doing  about  a  situation 
which  you  realize  is  becoming  critical. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  Technocracy's  lit- 
erature was  complied  with  the  idea  of  mass  educaUon  in 
view.  It  was  designed  to  reach  as  many  intelligent  people 
as  possible,  just  as  your  report  was.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  will  be  elementary  stuff  to  you  and  your  group  but 
will  serve  as  a  reminder  that  human  society,  even  life  itself, 
is  based  on  matter  and  energy  and  that  that  nation  which 


consumes  the  greatest  amount  of  natural  resources  by  the 
degradation  of  the  greatest  amount  of  energy  will  be  the 
stronger,  regardless  of  the  complexion  of  the  political  ad- 
ministration. 

The  graph' c  presentation  of  statistical  data  contained  in 
the  next  sect'on  will  be  familiar  enough  to  you,  although 
you  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  results  when  applied 
to  industrial  and  social  phenomena.  Nevertheless,  the  data 
are  susceptible  to  confirmation  and  the  conclusions  may  be 
checked. 

A  review  of  The  Nature  of  the  Human  Animal  should 
tend  to  relieve  your  misgivings  about  the  immutability  of 
human  selfishness  and  prejudices.  The  last  part  deals  with 
the  design  and  operating  characteristics  of  the  next  most 
probable  state  of  society  on  the  North  American  Continent, 
based,  of  course,  on  the  trends  indicated  by  a  thoroughly 
scientific  accumulation  of  facts  and  data. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  position  of  re- 
search on  7  echnocracy's  Schematic  Administration  Chart. 
You  will  note  that  one  sequence  embraces  all  research,  from 
such  'impractical'  projects  as  determining  the  physics  of 
electron  pairs  to  the  eminently  practical  chore  of  compound- 
ing a  more  durable  house  paint.  The  research  Director 
would  not  only  be  a  member  of  the  Continental  Control 
but  wou!d  act  as  advisor  and  consultant  to  the  Continental 
Director  as  well.  In  such  a  setup,  the  free  and  unham- 
pered progress  of  science  would  be  assured,  indeed,  insisted 
upon. 

You  will  recognize  that  the  book  is  a  rather  sketchy 
presentation  of  the  body  of  thought  of  Technocracy  and 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  gu.de  for  those  who  are  able  to 
'think  imaginatively  and  unemotionally.'  The  possibilities 
implicit  in  such  a  functional  social  mechanism,  once  price 
system  political  and  financial  interference  is  removed,  are  un- 
limited to  one  endowed  with  the  ability  to  think  as  you  sug- 
gest. 1  he  Price  System  thinks  in  terms  of  the  development 
of  one  of  the  minor  river  valleys  of  the  Continent,  the 
TVA.  The  success  of  the  project  is  admittedly  phenom- 
enal, despite  the  political  and  financial  interference. 

Technocracy  offers  a  Continental  Hydrology,  the  con- 
nection of  all  of  the  fresh  water  bodies  on  the  Continent 
into  one  integrated  system  for  flood  control,  irrigation,  trans- 
portation, and  power  production,  as  an  example  of  imagi- 
native and  unemotional  thinking.  Technologically  it  is  feas- 
ible but  in  a  price  system  it  is  merely  Sunday  supplement 
fantasy. 

In  1933  certain  members  of  The  Technical  Alliance, 
as  the  first  research  group  was  called,  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  'help  those  whose  concern  with  immediate  hu- 
man problems  has  prevented  them  from  developing  an  ob- 
jective attitude.'  A  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
organization  was  formed  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  known  as  Technocracy 
Inc.  The  function  of  the  organization  is  to  disseminate  the 
body  of  thought  of  Technocracy  and  to  effect  a  mental  dis- 
cipline among  its  members  much  along  the  line  that  you 
suggest  to  your  fellow  scientists. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  not  affiliated  with  any  political  party 
or  any  group  advocating  any   form  of  political  philosophy 
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either  on  this  Continent  or  abroad.  It  has  no  assumption 
of  power  theory,  knowing  full  well  that  no  minority  group 
can  operate  the  great  technology  of  a  high  energy  civili- 
zation. 

Science  and  technology  have  created  this  high  energy 
civilization,  with  all  of  its  aggravating  social  consequences, 
and  such  a  civilization  can  only  be  operated  along  scientific 
and  technological  lines,  party  politics  and  corporate  enter- 
prise being  wholly  inadequate.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  some  of  the  scientists  and  technologists  are  beg  nning 
to  realize  that  this  is  so. 

Technocrats  ask  only  that  the  scientists  and  technicians 
of  North  America  examine  the  facts  established  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  Technocracy  with  the  same  critical 
objectivity  that  they  would  a  research  report  by  a  biochem- 
ist on  the  properties  of  nucleoproteins  or  the  specifications 
and  engineering  blue  prints  for  an  industrial  plant  for  the 
separation  of  isotopes.  Perhaps,  in  the  body  of  thought, 
they  may  find  a  manifestation  of  a  'united  will  for  change.' 

Scientists  and  technologists  are  asked  to  acknowledge 
their  responsibility  for  having  created  the  high  energy,  tech- 
nological society  that  obtains  on  this  Continental  area  and 
are  invited  by  the  Technocrats  to  join  them  in  their  first  ob- 
jective— that  of  averting  utter  chaos  by  preparing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  American  Continent  to  accept  a  functional 
governance  at  a  time  when  the  present  politico-economic 
price  system  method  of  operation  is  running  into  an  impasse. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  S.  WORSEY. 


Education  for  Termite  Control 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

one  obtain  for  a  single  barrel  of  water?  Scarcity  makes 
price;  abundance  destroys  price.  Here  the  system  fails  us. 
The  problem  is  simple  to  state.  We  must  introduce  a  sys- 
tem that  is  geared  to  an  abundance.  One  that  will  make 
available  to  all  the  'liberty'  to  be  found  in  keeping  our  ma- 
chinery running  and  last  but  not  least  one  that  will  make 
immediately  available  this  abundant  'wealth'. 

HERE  IS  THE  nucleus  of  Technocracy — the  distri- 
bution of  an  abundance  without  a  price.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  how  this  can  be  done. 

HOWEVER,  we  cannot  reach  the  individual  if  that 
same  individual  persists  in  refusing  to  know  the  facts,  de- 
liberately and  maliciously  risking  his  own  happiness  and 
welfare  by  retaining  'superstitions'  and  mediocre  beliefs,  in 
clinging  to  a  dead  past  even  in  attitude. 

MR.  FILENE:  "Under  the  facts,  this  whole  mech- 
anism of  plenty  must  be  dedicated  to  the  utmost  possible 
service  and  the  utmost  possible  liberation  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple (an  economy  of  abundance)  else  it  cannot  be  kept  in 
operation  and  we  must  all  go  down  once  more  into  the 
depths  of  depression,  unemployment  and  poverty,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  with  its  consequent  chaos." 

THIS  TOO,  IS  TECHNOCRACY'S  WARNING 
AND  CHALLENGE! 

Louis  Paul. 


The  Mirage  of  Social  Security 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
heves.       It    reserves    its    judgment    until    source-observations 
have  been  verified  or  their  verifiability  has  been   affirmed. 
To   lie   scientist    a    simple   experiment   performed   with    his 
hands  and  viewed  with  his  eyes  weighs  heavily,  while  the 
testament  of  however  many  men  concerning  unconformable 
claims  weighs  much,  much  more  lightly  than  a  feather. 
"Technocracy   will  not   appeal  to   the  people  of   this 
Continent  to  indulge  in  either  bullets  or  ballots,  or  to  op- 
pose or  overthrow  anything.     It  will  not  waste  its  efforts 
in  asking  its  members  to  protest  against  any  of  the  id  o- 
cies  of  this  Price  System.      It   will  always  real'.ze   that 
the  most  efficient  disintegrators  of  the  Price  System  are 
its  present  pol  tical  and  financial  leaders." 

If  you  understand  what  we  have  compiled  here,  you  are 
better  prepared  for  the  events  which  are  ahead  than  is  the 
average  American.  You  will  have  some  comprehension  of 
what  is  taking  place.  You  will  cease  to  rely  upon  the  poli- 
tician, the  businessman,  the  phi'osopher  or  the  moralist  for 
guidance.  You  will  be  satisfied  with  no  less  than  the  social 
direction  which  Technocracy  provides. 

North  America's  technological  progression  foretells  of 
abundance,  secuii  y,  and  freedom  from  toil  for  you  and  all 
other  North  Americans.  That  is  your  destiny  if  you  re- 
main a'ive  on  this  Continent.  You  can  retard  that  destiny 
by  working  for  the  interests  of  the  status  quo  in  opposition 
to  social  change;  or  you  can  facilitate  its  arrival  by  joining 
Technocracy  and  becoming  an  active  member  of  the  Tech- 
nological Army  of  the  New  America.  That  choice  is  yours ; 
it  is  up  to  you  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

American  Citizen, 

Social  Security  No.  562-18-8831. 


Function  vs.   Ballots 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

land  of  ours  in  the  personnel,  not  of  the  debt  merchant  or 
the  politician  or  the  gangster,  but  in  that  personnel  which 
daily  in  every  wa:k  of  life  is  designing,  constructing  and 
operating  the  physical  equipment  of  this  Continent. 

LET  US  REALIZE,  that  unlike  our  ancestors  back 
through  the  ages,  we  live  by  the  application  of  physical  sci- 
ence to  the  production  of  goods  and  performing  of  service, 
arid  that  social  management  in  a  technological  age  must 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  people  whose  abilities,  knowledge 
and  experience  are  along  the  lines  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. The  age  of  production  by  hand  tools  and  small  op- 
erations in  North  America  is  on  the  way  out. 

THE  TIME  of  the  rugged  individual  battling  against 
ether  individuals  such  as  is  clearly  depicted  in  Mr.  Gunth- 
cr's  recent  book,  'Inside  U.  S.  A.'  for  a  share  of  the  mea- 
ger products  of  human  labor,  is  giving  place  on  this  Conti- 
nent to  a  new  era  of  large  scale  operations,  carried  out  by 
groups  of  people  working  together  through  a  complex  of  in- 
tegrated responsibilities  rather  than  against  each  other.  The 
politician  and  the  political  rostrum  belong  to  the  passing 
age.  In  the  New  America  of  security  and  abundance  they 
have  no  place.  L  et  us  Americans  realize  that. 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Another  view  of  Technocracy's  entry  in  the  Peach  Festival,  Aug.  17,  at  Penticton,  B.  C, 
as  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  Technocracy's  design  for  Continental  operations. 
— (Techphoto.) 
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STATEMENT    OF    T  H  E    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,   REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24, 
1912,  AS  AMENDED   BY  THE  ACTS   OF 
MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY  2,  1946. 
OF  THE  TECHNOCRAT,  published  Quarterly  at   Los 
Angeles,  California,  for  October  1,   1949. 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  \ 

COUNTY   OF  LOS  ANGELES  J  5Sl 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Therese  E.  Bertoia, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  she  is  the  Business  Manager  of  The  Tech- 
nocrat and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  if  a  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly  or  triweekly 
newspaper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of 
March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946  (section  537.  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations),  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  edi- 
tor, and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Managing  Board,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.;  Editor,  Walter  T.  Forrester,  8113 
So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Managing  Editor, 
none;  Business  Manager,  Therese  E,  Bertoia,  8113  So.  Ver- 
mont Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif. 

2.  That  the  ownr  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately 
thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own- 
ing or  holding  one  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  name  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned 
by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its 
name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual 
member,  must  be  given.) 

Managing  Board,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
44,  Calif.,  which  is  a  unit  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  Continental 
Headquarters,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  a 
non-profit,  membership,  educational  organization  with  no 
stock  or  stockholders.  The  officers  of  the  Managing  Board 
are:  Walter  T.  Forrester,  Editor;  Norwin  K.  Johnson,  As- 
sistant Editor;  Ed  Heidrich,  Circulation  Manager;  Phyllis 
Taylor,  Secretary',  and  Therese  E.  Bertoia,  Business  Man- 
ager and  Chairman,  all  with  addresses  at  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  "f 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secur- 
ity holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or 
corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  her. 

THERESA  E.  BERTOIA, 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1949. 

(Seal)  H.  JOSEPH  KELTNER. 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  Sept.  20,  1950.) 


Function  vs.  Ballots 

EVENTS  ARE  MOVING  rapidly  today.  We  have 
to  move  forward;  we  cannot  turn  back  a$  some  would  have 
us  do.  The  past  is  gone.  We  must  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
future. 

TECHNOCRACY  offers  the  American  people  a  blue- 
print, a  social  design  that  will  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  this  Continent  squarely  where  it  belongs,  in 
the  capable  hands  of  the  engineers  and  scientists.  They  are 
the  ones  who  are  responsible  for  the  actual  operation  of  the 
physical  equipment  of  this  Continent ;  they  are  the  ones  who 
can  supply  all  'functional  services.'  These  people  maintain 
our  vital  utilities.     They  build  and  operate  them. 

IF  THE  PRESENT  monetary  and  political  controls 
were  removed  from  our  economy,  and  the  engineers,  techni- 
cians and  scientists  were  given  the  'green  light',  we  could 
create  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  from  birth  to  death. 

L  ET  US  STOP  kidding  ourselves  that  by  a  process 
of  going  to  the  polls  and  placing  little  crosses  opposite  the 
names  of  persons,  whom  in  most  cases  we  have  never  seen 
and  know  anything  about,  we  are  going  to  solve  our  many  so- 
cial problems.  Investigate  Technocracy  to  see  what  part 
you  may  play  in  the  'New  America!'. 

A.  L.  Wilson. 

(Rewrite  by  Louis  Paul) 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

To:  The  TECHNOCRAT  NEWSMAGAZINE 

8113  So.  Vermont  Ave., 

I_os  Angeles  44,  Calif. 
Enclosed  herewith  is  $ to  cover  subscrip- 
tion (s)    to  Technocracy's  Magazines   (rates  listed   as 
follows)  : 

□  TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST,  5  issues  $1  ;  12 
issues,  $2.50. 

□  THE   NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT,   5 
issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.50. 

□  THE   TECHNOCRAT,    5    issues,    $1;    12    is- 
sues, $2.50. 

]    All  Three  Magazines,  6  months,  6  issues,  $1.25. 
]    All   Three   Magazines,    1 2   months,    12   issues, 
$2.50. 
|~J    This  is  a  new  subscription. 
Q    This  is  a  renewal  subscription. 

(Canadian  orders  payable  in  U.  S.  funds) 

START   WITH .ISSUE 

Name 

Address 


City 


State. 


(or)    City Province 

(Foreign   rates,   otlier  than  Canada,   Mexico,  and    U.   S, 
territories,   -'()',     <r,(ir>   additional    to  above   rates  ) 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 


WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Amer- 
ican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  lias  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has  no 
affiliation  with  any  other  organization, 
group  or  association  either  in  America 
or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  chartered  Section  con- 
sisting of  a  minimum  of  50  members 
and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party:  it  has  no  financial  sub- 
sidy or  endowments  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  voluntar- 
ily: no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  an- 
nual dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section.  Mem- 
bers wear  the  chromium  and  vermilion 
insignia  of  Technocracy — the  Monad,  an 
ancient  generic  symbol  signifying  bal- 
ance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1018-10  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1020  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1033  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  as  a 
non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian 
membership  organization.  In  1034  How- 
ard Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made  his 
first  Continental  lecture  tour  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Continent- 
wide  membership  organization.  Since 
1034  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily 
without  any  spectacular  spurts,  reviv- 
als, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  un- 
til early  in  1042  when  it  made  the  tre- 
mendous 'discovery1  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in 
every  province  in  Canada,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  members  in  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in  nu- 
merous other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are 
glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss 
Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone 
of  the  location  of  the  nearest  Technoc- 
racy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracv  was  built  in  America  bv 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American 
citizens  of  all  walks  of  life.  Technoc- 
racy's membership  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  occupations,  economic  levels,  races 
and  religions  which  make  up  this  Con- 
tinent. Membership  is  open  only  to 
American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politici- 
ans are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians 
is  meant  those  holding  elective  office 
or  active  office  in  any  political  party.) 
Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer,  me- 
chanic, teacher,  preacher  or  housewife 
— so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican— you   are    welcome    in    Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833-  11834  AREA 

TECHNOCRACY,  Inc. 


# 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
incicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlining 
Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and  insecur- 
ity on  this  Continent.  _ 


Pamphlets 


Magazines 


Introduction    to   Technocracy   25c 

Make  Way   for  Social  Change 15c 

Man    Hours    and    Distribution 15c 

The    Energy   Certificate    10c 

Science  vs.  Chaos  10c 

Continentalism — The   Mandate 

of   Surv.val     15c 

I   Am   the   Price   System 
and 

The    Culture   of    Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'  .  ...10c 

'Our   Country   Right   or   Wrong' 15c 

America   Must  Show  the  Way 15c 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.  25c  per 
copy;    5  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.50. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New 
York    17,   N.  Y.      15c;    no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1 166  West  Georgia 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  25c  per  copy; 
5  issues,  $1  ;    12  issues,  $2.50. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  103  4th  Ave. 
No.,  Seattle  9,  Wash.  25c  per  copy; 
5   issues,   $1  ;    12   issues,   $2.50. 


LISTEN  : 

"CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS" 

Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 

KUSN 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

(1510  on  your  dial) 

Every  SUNDAY,  9:30  A.M. 

(Pacific  Standard  Time) 
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The  TECHNOCRAT  is  published  quarterly  (March,  June,  September,  December) 
ly  a  Managing  Board  at  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif.  Entered 
as  second-class  matter  April  12,  1938,  at  the  post  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  under 
the  Act  cf  March  3,  1879.  The  TECHNOCRAT  is  an  authorized  publication  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  Subcription  rates:  25c  a  copy  or  5  issues  $1,  payable  in  advance.  Orders 
for  bundles  of  5  or  mere  copies  will  be  supplied  at  the  bundle  order  rate  of  20c  a  copy. 
Send  all  ecrrespendf nee  to  (and  make  all  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to)  The 
TECHNOCRAT,   8113   So.  Vermont   Ave.,   Los  Angeles  44,   Calif. 

Telephone  PLeasant   I  -0828 
Net   responsible    fcr   unsolicited   manuscripts   unless   accompanied   by   return  postage. 
Entire  contents  copyrighted   1949  by  The   TECHNOCRAT.      Printed   in   U.S.A.   by 
volunteer   labor   on  Technocracy  s   own   press. 
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The  scientists,  technologists,  and  engineers  of  this  Continent  are 
the  general  staff  of  the  Technate  of  America,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.  By  their  work  ye  shall  know  them,  and  the  technicians  of  all 
branches  have  produced  the  works  that  are  bringing  about  the  demise 
of  the  Price  System.  This  Continent's  rendezvous  with  destiny  iron- 
ically prescribes  that  this  scientific  minority  will  become  the  sub- 
stance and  the  framework  of  the  majority — the  nucleus  around  which 
the  mass  movement  of  this  Continent  will  consolidate  its  forces  for 
integration  into  one  geographical  entity — one  Continental  control, 
one  technological  organism,  one  country,  one  people — one  and  indi- 
visible.—HOWARD  SCOTT. 
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